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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES 


This series of monographs embodies the results of 
researches conducted by students working under my 
direction in the Bombay University School of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, and by myself. The studies 
bear upon problems of human life in its various 
aspects — ^regional, economic, institutional, cultural 
and philosophical — ^with a view to advance con- 
structive suggestions concerning the complicated 
problems that confront us at the present day. 

Such an undertaking necessitates the treatment of 
facts and ideas in a scientific spirit and manner. 
Only patient investigation can yield results that 
prove valuable for the guidance of life. Every prob- 
lem has its practical bearings. Hence, to under- 
stand a problem we must study it with reference to 
its past as well as its present, in order that we may 
be enabled to estimate its future. Vague and un- 
scientific endeavours and conclusions are worse than 
useless ; for they not merely vitiate human effort 
but frustrate purpose and aspiration, and paralyse 
our hope to shape the future. 

And, in our own days, there is an urgent need for 
the kind of inquiries that the present series proposes 
to undertake and pursue. We are in the midst of 
an ‘ omnipresent anarchy of values ’ ; consequently, 
we are in a drift which bids fair to sweep the world 
to disaster. ‘If equilibrium has to be regained and 
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maintained, there must be a clear and adequate 
understanding of the fundamental facts, purposes, 
values and difficulties of human life. The humble 
aim of this series is to study and understand the 
various aspects of the human problem, and discover 
and formulate, or may be, rediscover and reformulate, 
a scheme of values that may become the basis of a 
more equitable and stable human order. One of 
our objects is to prevent loose thinking which is at 
the root of so much disharmony in the world of 
human relationship. It is the hope of Science that 
a disinterested piirsuit of truth will rally human 
beings round the banner of its eternal values ; 
humanity might thus be brought together by recog- 
nising the common affinities and life-vahies under- 
neath the seeming differences arising from regional 
and historical causes. 

The problems of human life being various, the 
methods of approach are also many : philosophical, 
scientific and practical. In the series herewith 
presented, all these methods have been employed. 
There is a common purpose running through the 
labours of individual writers, however divided they 
may be on specific issues and details, however varied 
and even contradictory may be their conclusions. 
That purpose is to present the human problem in all 
its aspects carefully analysed and discussed. 

Our ambition is to build up a body of systematic 
knowledge, at once scientific and of practical utility, 
which might help in the reconstruction of the future, 
and to organise a School of thought with an ‘ ethos ’ 
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and a ‘ quest ’ uniquely its own. However partially 
the ambition and hope may be realised, we feel sure 
that what we are doing is worth doing, and that it 
is high time it should be undertaken by some of us 
in India. 

The great dream of the Editor’s teacher. Sir 
Patrick Geddes, w8ls to build the City Beautiful, the 
New Jerusalem, as he called it. He is no more 
amongst us to dream, to survey, to build and to 
rebuild. But it is our hope and purpose that the 
master’s wishes should be fulfilled, however frag- 
mentarily and inadequately, by these humble efforts 
of those who have inherited a httle the fight of his 
spirit, and felt the urge of his indomitable will to 
strive, to labour, to plan and to achieve. 

N. A. Thoothi. 

School of Economics & Sociology, 

University of Bombay, 

March, 1935. 
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PREFACE 

This work was originally prepared for the Doctorate 
of Philosophy of the University of Oxford and was 
accepted for that Degree in November, 1924. Ten 
years have elapsed between its writing and its 
publication, and a word of explanation may be 
deemed necessary. It was possible for me to publish 
the work in 1928, and arrangements had been 
entered into with publishers at the time. But in 
order to bring the Thesis up-to-date it was deemed 
necessary to wait for the Reports of the Census of 
1931, since vital statistics are one of the bases on 
which sociological investigation proceeds and socio- 
logical interpretation depends. Unf ortimately, owing 
to the circumstances (especially in Gujarat) under 
which that Census was proceeded with, the results 
could not but have been defective ; and therefore it 
has not been found possible to place much reliance, 
for the purposes of the present study, on the Reports 
of that Census. 

There was also a lacuna in the original Thesis in 
as much as Vaishnavite Art had not been adequately 
discussed. No work of the kind that this one 
attempts to be can be complete without a fairly 
comprehensive section on Ait. As explained in the 
book, art plays the same role in Vaishnavism as the 
flower to the tree : it not only adds grace to life, 
but without that grace life cannot continue. Art is 
not only a vital part of Dharma, but springs of 
necessity from Dharma, nourishes it and is noimshed 
by it. I had not enough material ready for use in 
1924. I had to set to work, with the help of a 
friend who wishes to remain anonymous, collecting 
the material and digesting it, there being little 
information available in In^a either from books or 
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from museums and collections. With regard to 
Vaishnavite music and dance there is an extensive 
tradition and folklore ; but it has to be gathered 
and sifted. The fields of Hindu Art and Iconography 
and the theories of Hindu aesthetics present vast 
problems. The problem of Art camiot be isolated 
and studied by itself at least not so far as Vaishnavism 
or Vaishnavite art is concerned. For, art is vitally 
related to Dharma in all its myriad aspects. Art 
gives form to Vaishnavite rehgion and science, 
ethics, economics and politics, devotion, wisdom 
and prayer, ritual and magic, labour and industry, 
life and death. Dming the ten years, what leisure 
remained to me from my duties at the University of 
Bombay has been devoted to the problems of Hindu 
Art generally, and Vaishnavite art in particular. 
The field, nevertheless, has not been fully explored ; 
nor has a detailed technical discussion of iconography, 
music and dance been found possible for the present 
study. But, what has been presented here will, I 
believe, give a sufficiently clear idea of Vaishnavite 
art and aesthetics. I very much regret that suitable 
materials not being available it has not been possible 
to include illustrations, so necessary in the discussion 
of art.. Opportunity has also been taken to revise 
the work and to retouch it in minor details. In 
accordance with the advice of Dr. R. R. Marett, one 
of my examiners at Oxford, certain parts of the 
original Thesis have been amplified for the purposes of 
publication. But the work remains substantially — 
in method, treatment and conclusion — ^the same as it 
was originally written, except the now added chapter 
on Art *. 

The present study is primarily an attempt at 
applying and testing the Geddesian theory and 


^ Part* of this chapter was read as a P^er on The RcLsotsava and its 
Survivals, at the Anthropological Society oi Bombay. 
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method of the investigation and interpretation of 
social phenomena. The subject-matter of the study, 
also, is of peculiar importance ; for the Vaishnavas 
of Gujarat seem to me to be a tjrpical example of 
communities having thoroughly adapted themselves 
to a definite mode of life, and being then called upon, 
or forced, to readjust radically their habits and ideas 
to meet new conditions and circumstances arising 
from contact with strange peoples and strange 
civilizations and cultures. The Vaishnavas resisted 
this cultural invasion for a long time, and fought 
hard to preserve, and to continue to live in their 
ancient ways ; but their resistance has got feebler 
and feebler, and signs are multiplying that revolu- 
tionary changes in their attitude towards, and out- 
look on, life are at hand. It seemed valuable, 
therefore, to make a sociological record of the transi- 
tion period before it passed away and was forgotten, 
especially as no attempt at such a record had yet 
been made. Difficult as such a task must always 
be, it was rendered stiU more so for lack of pre- 
decessors in the field, and absence of documents of 
social, political and civic interest which could be 
used as original aiithorities. The volumes of the 
Bombay Gazetteer (Campbell Series), the Government 
Census Reports, and similar publications are valu- 
able in themselves ; and so are authorities like 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, Shodas-granthas, etc., and 
studies like those of Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. 
Durgasankar Sastri. But these latter are rather 
compilations dealing with religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. Dr. Ketkar’s stimulating works on caste are 
written from a secular standpoint, and deserve due 
consideration ; but it must be remembered that he 
studies the general problem of caste in India with 
special reference to Maharashtra. So far as I am 
aware no full-length, scientific study of the 
Vaishnavite society of Gujarat as a result of direct 
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observation has yet appeared. Consequently I have 
had to rely more than I could have wished on my 
own observation and investigation of the region, the 
folk and their mode of life. During my investiga- 
tion I visited important cities and villages, and lived 
with all kinds of folks, Vaishna\dte and others, in 
order to observe closely the threads that weave the 
fabric of their life. 

It would have hardly been possible to carry on 
an inquiry and study of this nature single-handed. 
I have received valuable help from many, many 
friends. But I should like to make special mention 
of the following : ]Mr. Tricumdas Premji’s deep 
knowledge of Vallabhite religious organization and 
art has saved me from many an eiTor. ]\Ir. Thakore 
Choksi has given untiring and enthusiastic help in 
regard to the domestic and fine arts of Gujarat, and 
VaUabhite religious life and literature. I am in- 
debted to Diwan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva and 
Professor J. H. Dave for going through the chapter 
on Literature in proof. My friends Mr. C. C. Mehta 
and ]Mr. M. R. Majumdar has e been good enough to 
do the same. I am very thanld’ul also to my friend 
Dr. K. B. Bharucha for help in preparing the manus- 
cript. jMi’. G. D. E. Bunyan has helj)ed in the 
preparation of the Index ; and so has C. L. 
GheewMa, who moreover looked through the proofs. 
Most of all, Mr. P. R. Bharucha has all along assisted 
me with valuable help and advice in the Avi’iting, 
revision and correction of the manuscript and the 
proofs. 

I gratefully remember here those friends who made 
it possible for me, year after year, to go and live in 
their midst and help me lay the material foundation 
of this study. Professor C. N. Vakil, Mr. C. N. Bhat 
of Rander, Mr. M. K. Saraya, Mr. S. M. Dalai, 
Mr. M. D. Sankalia, Mr. T. K. Gajjar and the late 
Mr. V. C. Mehta deserve special mention for the 
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many kind ways in which they helped me in my 
field-work, and extended to me the most generous of 
hospitality and assistance. Nor must I forget the 
help which the late Dhvan Bahadur Ranchhodbhai 
Udayram’s lively talks on Gujarati drama gave me. 
And for the invaluable material help and encourage- 
ment received from my uncles Mr. Hiraji R. Kapadia, 
Mr. Manchershah R. Kapadia and from my friend Mr. 
D. K. Petigara I shall ever remain grateful to them. 

I acknowledge with deep gratitude the courtesy 
and friendly interest of the authorities of New 
College, Oxford, for extending to me every facilit}'^ 
both during the time I worked and studied under its 
sacred portals and thereafter. I am deeply grateful 
to the Trustees of the N. M. Wadia Trust for their 
generous grant of a scholarship loan which made it 
possible for me to pursue my studies in Europe and 
write this Thesis. I cannot thank them too much 
for their kindness. The University of Bombay 
also has extended both moral and material support to 
my present undertaking by grantmg a sum of 
Rs. 2,500 towards its publication, and by patiently 
bearing with the long delay in the appearance of 
this book. Without the generous help of the 
University a large part of this Avork Avould have 
remained unpublished for a long time. And to 
Messrs. Longmans Green & Co., Ltd., the publishers 
of this book, I am sincere^ thankful for the courtesy, 
help and adAuce they have ever readily extended to 
me. 

What I owe in gratitude to my teachers, the late 
Professor Sir Patrick Geddes, Professor J. L. Myres, 
Dr. P. C. S. Schiller, Dr. R. R. Marett and the 
late Professor Sir J. Arthur Thomson for their 
ever-ready help, guidance and encouragement I 
cannot adequately express. I have derived the 
fundamental viewpoint from which this study was 
undertaken and pursued from my guru Patrick 
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Greddes ; but I am indebted to him for far more 
than it is possible for me to say here. Dr. Marett 
guided me in anthropology ; those who have heard 
his lectures at Oxford are not likely easily to forget 
them ; they were an inspiration to me as to many 
a generation of Oxford students. Professor M37res’ 
weeldy discussions with me on the geographical, 
ethnological and anthropological sides of sociology 
cleared many an obstacle, as regards principles and 
details, from my path ; in our talks on Hindu 
culture he always took care to point out wherein it 
resembled and wherein differed from the culture of 
ancient Greece, and thus threw novel and interesting 
light on both ; his almost paternal interest and 
solicitude, his friendliness and intellectual generosity 
I shall always remember. And Dr. Schiller, the 
supervisor of my studies at Oxford, has more than one 
claim on my remembrance and gratitude : not only 
for his illuminating lectures and discussions on 
Scientific Method, not only for his kindly zeal and 
brotherly care in guiding a novice in a difficult task, 
but also for his friendship. 

N. A. Thoothi. 

Note . — ^The bibliography on the literature, both of 
Vaishnavism and the principles and methods of 
sociology, given at the end of this work has been 
made exhaustive and up-to-date so as to represent 
all shades of opinion, and to make it useful for 
research workers in this field. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


This work is an attempt at studjring, with reference 
to a definite region, (1) how far man’s life is moulded 
by his habitat, and how far he moulds it, and (2) 
the extent to which man’s life and his environment 
are affected by cultural factors, both native and 
alien. 

It is the belief of the writer that such an enquiry 
helps immensely to investigate into and explain 
social phenomena — both higher and lower. But 
he is quite aware of the limitations of the influence 
of his environment on man. For after aU man is 
not merely a creature of circumstances ; climate, relief 
and rocks are not aU that combine to determine the 
ideals, both individual and social, of our lives. But 
that they do much to condition human action may 
be granted without giving up a belief in the 
fount of idealism which lies at the roots of human 
personality. We therefore object to a categorical 
explanation of man as a creature of the circumstances 
of his physical environment. We shall have there- 
fore to take time into consideration, and look upon 
the world as a field of expression, especially of the 
cumulative expression, of the human spirit. We may 
study interaction between man and his circum- 
stances ; but we study it with the conviction that 
man is an active agent, who, in the course of 
centuries of history and contact, has moulded his 
environment for good or for iU. 

The Vaishnavas of Gujarat happen to be the 
dominant people of the region we call Gujarat. 
They are a group of peoples of all ranks and pro- 
fessions, of all castes and sects, in spite of being 
designated under a common appellation. Here we 
can see the communities living as economic units 
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and working out the possibilities both of the region 
and of their physical, mental and other powers in 
response to their social, economic and religious 
needs. 

The Vaishnavas are divided into a number of 
gnyaties’, the constitution of these gnyaties renders 
social intercourse far more difficult than in European 
communities. Nevertheless, though they may not 
dine together at the same table, or use the same utensil 
for drinking purposes between them, they contrive to 
mingle as much as, or more perhaps than, the people 
in Europe do in certain other respects. Thus, for 
instance, members of different gnyaties can band 
themselves together in trade guilds ; and difficulties 
arising from a redundancy of women in one class 
and a deficiency in another, may be met by arranging 
for a fusion of what were previously several distinct 
gnyaties.^ 

Besides, they differ in history and traditions, in 
ways of hving, in matters regarding the law. For 
instance, some of them are polygamous, and others 
strictly monogamous in practice. Some are allowed 
to drink alcoholic hquors, others are forbidden to do 
so. Some worship idols, others do not. Some 
allow widow-remarriage, others do not. Some have 
abolished child-marriages,® others have not. Some 
respect the rehgious books and the Brahmin priests, 
others do not. Some repeat their prayers yet in 
Sanskrit, others in their own mother-tongue, 
Gujarati, or even in their dialects. 

And yet they fight the same fight, and win or 
lose the same battle. They have to struggle against a 
degenerate priesthood, a fossilized religion, a corrupt 
tradition, a complex, unprogressive social system, — 
all of them heavy burdens on the spiritual life of the 

^ See infra chapter on Onyatiea, 

2 This was written in 1924. The Sarda Act has become the law 
since then. 
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people. It is the same fetters of religious and social 
struggle that they share, and work and die, for or 
against. The history of the religious sects and 
their growth in Gujarat is a living testimony to 
the existence of this social struggle, as will be 
shown later on. 

Again, they live in a vast region, yet more 
or less uniform in structure and contours, in climate, 
and in quality and products of the land; and this 
region has been considered a unit by the people’s 
historians ever since the seventh century a.d. 

And lastly, they live under the same political 
institutions. The land tenure is uniform, the 
village government is more or less still in the hands 
of the Patels, and the roots of this autonomy goes 
back to a very remote date. 

As regards the influence and consequent changes 
by contact with other peoples, the Vaishnavas have 
been influenced by all India during recent years ; but 
more deflnitely, their contact ^vith the Moslems 
has influenced their art and religion; their contact 
with the Parsis has considerably affected them in 
general education and commercial enterprise; and 
the influence of the European is seen all through 
their life in cities, most especially in regard to 
religious reform and social regeneration. 

To summarize, therefore : The following is a 
study of communities living in a deflnite region in 
Western India, called Gujarata, illustrating : 

(1) The action of environment on man, and the 
reaction of man on his environment. 

(2) The action of history, of tradition and of 
religious struggles on man in this given environment. 

(3) The action of contacts with other peoples, 
cultures and civilizations. 

(4) The action of economic forces on the life of 
the people and of the region. 
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On the Vaishnavas of Gujarat. 




Division I. 

Chapter I. The Hegion. 




CHAPTER I 


THE REGION AS A BATTLE-FIELD OF HUMAN LIFH. 

Gujarat is the country lying approximately be- 
tween 20“ 9' and 24° 43' N., and 71° 20' and 74° 40'." 
It has an area of about 35,000 square miles, with 
over 60 large and small towns, and about 12,000 
villages.® It is bounded on the north by the desert 
of Marwar and by the sparsely cultivated region of 
Rajputana ; on the east by the spurs of the wooded 
Vindhyas, the Satpuras and the Western Ghats. On 
its south lie the more or less cultivated districts of 
Thana, and on the west, the dry and sandy plains 
of Cutch, Kathiawar and the Arabian Sea. 

Gujarat forms mainly a region of alluvial soil ; it 
is a plain with no irregular contom’s, and with a 
sufficient supply of water in normal years. It is 
surrounded on the north by a small strip of grass- 
land ending in steppes and desert-lands j on the 
north-east it is connected with the grass-lands of 
the Rajputana Agency ; on the east by forests in the 
Tapti valley; and by grass-lands and forest on the 
south of the Tapti. Thus, the districts surrounding 
Gujarat are poor in agricultural wealth. Therefore 
people from aU quarters round about the region 
naturally gravitate to this land of plenty, and settle 
there. The Gujarat region consists mostly of an 
agricultural area ; and people have therefore to live 
mainly on products of the land. But besides 


1 The term Gujarat ia also used for a larger region whioh includes 
Kathiawar and Cutoh. Though 1 am aware of the cultural relation 
between Gujarat and Kathiawar, 1 am concerned with the main land of 
Gujarat which forms a geographical region by itself and which has 
characteristics of its own not shared by Kathiawar or Cutch. 

2 Of. Census of India, 1921, Vol. VUI, pt. 2, Tables, pp. 2-3; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Baroda, p. 19. 
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agriculture, during recent years the valleys of the 
Sabarmati, Narmada and Tapti are busy especially 
with cotton-mill industry, started mostly by local 
enterprise and money, mostly Vaishnava. And being 
a flat country, the region affords easy corridors of 
communication through it between the north and 
the south. This is brought about by roads and 
railway lines which run through the whole region from 
south to north connecting Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
and Ahmedabad and Delhi. Moreover, the valleys 
of the Narbada and the Tapti afford valuable 
corridors for trade between the western high-lands 
and the sea. But because the rivers are not navig- 
able throughout their course, and because large ships 
cannot go through them where they are navigable, 
roads and railway lines are also constructed to 
connect regions on the other side of each of the 
valleys with the main region, and commerce is 
carried on along these. 

We have aheady said that the Arabian Sea lies on 
the west of Gujarat. A cursory glance at the map 
will show a deeply indented shore broken by many 
creeks and bays. At the mouth of rivers lie Daman, 
BiUimora, Surat, ‘ Broach ® and Cambay,® some of 
which were the principal harbours of Western India 
only a 100 years ago ; and but for the sudden rise of 
Bombay, and the large size of modern ships, these 
river-ports would have still been working as of old. 
Broach and Surat yet have a small commerce with 
Kathiawar and East Africa in bricks, tobacco and 
such other home products. 

The north-easterly part of Gujarat, known as the 
Panchmahals, lies among the Satpur^, and consists of 
hiUs composed of granite and gneiss, with deep and 
shallow soils in the valley according to configuration. 
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Primitive and metamorphic rocks, usually level 
and deep, form the soils of Ahmedabad and Kaira, 
var3dngfrom drift-sand in some parts of Ahmedabad, 
to a splendid loam in Kaira. The soil is rich and 
productive only if sufficient water is available. And 
some lands are much too porous, hke sponge, to retain 
water. ^ “Monsoon crops are the mainstay, there- 
fore, of the people ; but the more ‘ retentive ’ lands 
grow non-monsoon crops, especially wheat. The 
land admirably lends itself to irrigation ; and much of 
the best weU-irrigation in Western India is in these 
parts.” ® The soil of Surat and Broach is essentially 
alluvial, mostly made out of trap rock. It is deep, 
black, and ver3'' porous. Rich cotton crops are raised 
on this soil.* But as it cracks deeplj'^ in the dry 
parts of the year in river valleys, irrigation is 
difficult. On the other hand, in the Bhatha or 
riverine lands, and in the Goraf (or former riverine 
lands) these cracks do not appear ; irrigation is 
therefore possible when rains are absent ; and 
large quantities of garden crops are grown there 
all the year round. During the monsoon jowar, 
cotton and rice are plentifully grown in the 
southern parts, while in the northern parts jowar 
and wheat find a place in rotation with cotton 
during the winter.* 

As has already been pointed out, Gujarat is a 
country of plains; but small ranges of hills lie on 
its northern boundaries. Thus the Arav'alhs are 
situated in the north; nearly towards the north- 
east lie the Arasur Hills ; then near Champaner are 
the Pavagadh HiUs with the temple of Kalka on its 
summit; the Parnera HUls are situated in Bulsar 
district ; and the Hills of Rajpipla once formed the 

1 Cf. Patil, P. C. : Crops of the Bombay Presidency, pp. 9-10. 

2 Cf, Ibid., p. 10. 

2 Cf. Chisholm : Handbook of Commercial Geography (1022), p. 164. 

* Cf. Patil, P. C. ; Crops of the Bombay Presidency, p. 11. 
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route of communication between Gujarat and 
Khandesh. 

As Gujarat is an agricultural country the problem 
of water supply is of very great importance, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that with the failure of 
the monsoon famine usually supervenes. The mon- 
soon season begins in the middle of June and ends 
in October, The busiest time of the year coincides 
with this, and continues till January. The average 
rainfall ranges from 25 inches in the northern, 
to 75 inches in the southern parts (cf. Rainfall Map). 
This means that there is insufficient rain in the 
north, even during normal times. Therefore the 
region needs artificial irrigation. 

The region is irrigated by five large rivers and 
their tributaries : the Banas ^ rises from the 
Dheber lake in the hills of Udaipur outside Gujarat, 
and passing through Deesa, runs westwards, its two 
mouths flowing into the Rann of Cutch. During 
summer the southern end of the river dries up ; 
but near Deesa and round about it the river does 
not dry up even in summer. Two small tributaries 
meet the Banas : the Sipu ® rising from the Nimaj 
HiUs and passing through Bharat and Chhota 
Ranpur ; and Balaram,® rising from the north-east 
boundaries, meets the Banas near Karja. The 
water of Banas and its tributaries was not used for 
irrigation piloses for a long time, though during 
recent years irrigation canals have been constructed. 

The Sabarmati * rises from the south-west end 
of the Aravallis and flows southward through Mahi- 
Xantha and Ahmedabad, and meets the Gulf of 
Cambay. It runs a course of two hundred Tnilfis, 
It does not flow very rapidly and is shallow in several 
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places. Near Vaghpur the river-bank is 300 
yards wide, while 50 miles from the mouth of 
the river the distance between the two banks is 
about 500 yards, though during the hot season 
this is reduced to 375 feet. Due to the level 
ground through which it passes the river repeatedly 
changes its course leaving a residue which supplies 
rich manure for sugar crops. Hathmati, Khari, 
Majam, Meshvo, Vatrak and Shedhy ‘ meet the 
Sabarmati, and are very helpful for irrigation pur- 
poses. The waters of the Khari are used for the 
irrigation of more than 3,000 acres of land by canals, 
16 miles in length. 

The Mahi* rises from the western end of the 
Vindhyas, which meets the Aravallis. Absorbing in 
its flow the water of several rivulets flowing from 
the east, the river runs between banks about 
100 feet high and winds its way towards the 
north up to the Vagad Hills. From thence it flows 
westward for 20 miles and takes a south-west- 
erly course, ultimately emptying itself into the 
Gulf of Cambay. Thus in its course the Mahi 
passes through the Mahi-Kantha, Reva-Kantha, 
Kaira, the Panchmahals and the northern boundary 
of Broach. The banks of this river happen to be so 
high and rugged that field-irrigation from it is 
impossible ; also it runs so deep that it draws away 
the waters of wells or ponds lying near its banks. 

The Narmada* rises from Amarkantak Hills in 
the Central Provinces ; after finishing its course for 
660 miles, enters Gujarat and for 100 miles flows 
before meeting the Gulf of Cambay. The breadth 
of the river as it enters Broach is half a mile, 
and at Broach it reaches the breadth of one mile. 
The waters of the river cannot be used for irriga- 

1 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 5-6. 

s Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 3 : Vol. Ill, pp. 2, 192. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 343-48. 
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tion purposes because after the tidal limit the 
banks are too high. The course of the river 
through Gujarat is navigable for small ships, 
though as we go westwards only small river traffic 
is possible. 

The Tapti^ rises from the western bend of the 
Satpuras, and after running through a course of 
380 miles enters the forest of Dang and flows through 
Gujarat for about 70 miles. At the point where 
Surat stands on the Tapti the breadth of the 
river is six hundred yards. The tides of the 
Arabian Sea rush into the river for 32 miles. The 
river is navigable for minor transport purposes, 
but during the monsoons navigation is dangerous 
and is therefore not allowed. The Tapti is flooded 
during the monsoons almost every fourth year, with 
the result that heavy losses occur both to the life 
and property of the people. Surat has had three 
large floods in the 18th century, twelve in the 19th, 
and during the present century there were four 
floods which caused great damage to the city. 

The waters of the Tapti are not used so much 
for irrigation purposes as those of the Sabarmati, 
though Government have constructed a few canals 
near Kakdapar, Pxirna and Vaghechha. The main 
reason why irrigation works are not carried on in the 
Tapti region is that there is a larger amount of 
rainfall as compared to the Sabarmati region. 

The Hathmati, Vatrak, Meshvo, Shedhi, Viswa- 
mitri, Karjan, Dhadhur, Kim, Mindhola, Puma, 
Ambika, Auranga, Par and Damanganga are the 
small rivers of Gujarat which feed its land with 
water for most of the year, thus contributing con- 
siderably towards the agricultural welfare of the 
district. 

Besides the rivers, irrigation is helped by natural 


1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. II, pp. 6-24 ; Vol. VII, pp. 576-80. 
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lakes and artificial ponds and wells throughout the 
region, particularly in the northern parts. About 
37 miles south-west of Ahmedabad city, there is 
a large lake called Nal,^ covering an area of 49 
square miles. Its water, at aU times brackish, 
grows more saline as the dry season advances. 
There are many small islands in the bed of the 
lake ; these are used as grazing grounds during the 
hot season. Near the town of Parantij there are 
two lakes : the larger, with an area of 160 acres, 
has sweet water 30 feet deep; the other with an 
area of 30 acres, though 8 feet deep during the 
rainy and cold seasons, dries up before the close of 
the hot season. 

The district of Ahmedabad® contains artificial 
ponds and wells which cover an area of about 13,950 
acres ; in Kheda * about 5,000 artificial weUs cover 
an area of about 15,000 acres; while in Surat* 
about 11,000 acres are occupied by such artificial 
wells. In the rest of the region, due to the bracldsh- 
ness of the water as also to the great depth at 
which only water is available, irrigation by wells 
is difiicult and unprofitable. This defect reacts 
upon the people very severely during famine years. 

The existence of many rivers in Gujarat and 
the levelness of its contours, though blessings in 
themselves, on the whole, for human welfare, have 
sometimes proved rather dangerous both for man 
and for the crops and cattle which he rears in the 
region. This is especially acute because the main 
human activity of the region is agriculture. The 
many rivers of Gujarat rise in floods with excessive 
rainfall in the region, the whole or a part of it, with 
the result that crops and animals are destroyed, 


1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IV, p. 16. 

* Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 60-61. 

3 Ibid., Vol. HI, pp. 43-44. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 69-68. 
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human habitations are ravaged, and man finds 
hiTnaelf a victim to the wrath of the elements 
that otherwise supply him with the necessaries 
of his life. The southern portion of the region is 
more apt to have excessive rainfall, and the valley 
of the Tapti usually finds itself in danger during the 
monsoon. The region to the north of the Narmada 
is less affected by floods due to scanty rainfall in 
the region, but that does not mean that the rivers 
in this region do not rise in floods now and again. 
In fact during the period of the last three decades 
the whole of Gujarat has suffered thrice from disas- 
trous floods due to excessive rainfall and the rise of 
rivers.^ 

The famines are due to one of the following 
causes : (1) Failure of the monsoon, (2) Over-abundant 
rains resulting in the rising of rivers, and (3) Locust 
and rat plagues. So far as the southern parts of 
the region are concerned rains are usually plentiful, 
and therefore famines rarely occur for want of rains. 
But we must not forget that the whole region has 
suffered more than six times during the last thirty 
years from famines due to the failure of the mon- 
soons; and the northern parts had such famines 
eight times during the same period. 

On the other hand, it may be safely asserted that 
the famines of Gujarat are generally due to floods on 
account of excessive rainfall and the rising of the 
rivers. Thus Surat has had its share of a famine 
year once in every decade during the last thirteen 
decades ; Broach has had its seven floods during the 
last fifty years ; Kaira has suffered from seven floods 
during the period of a century ; Ahmedabad has had 
its six floods between 1868 and 1898; and the 
whole of Gujarat has been heavily flooded thrice 
during the last fifty years.® 

1 Cf. Statistical Atlas of Bombay Presidency, 1925. pp. 38-39. 

2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 33-35. 
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Besides floods and failure of the monsoon, locust 
and rat plagues damage the crops in whole or in 
part. The crops of the northern regions of Gujarat 
used to be frequently destroyed before 1917. Since 
then these plagues have been brought under control 
by the efforts of the Revenue and Agriculture 
Departments.^ 

Besides ravages to human hfe and property, 
floods destroy crops and cattle; and when famines 
are due to failure of the monsoon a general scarcity 
of fodder reduces the means of the preservation of 
cattle. 

On the whole, the climate of Gujarat is very 
agreeable during winter. But the summer is very 
oppressive, though the proximity of the sea helps 
to keep it milder than it would otherwise be. And 
because the heat is dry in the northern parts of the 
region, — especially in Ahmedabad and Kaira 
(though the temperature is between 105° and 120° 
in mid-summer), — ^the inhabitants do not suffer 
bad health. The summer temperature of the 
southern region — viz., of Surat, the Panchmahals and 
Mahi-Kantha — ^is between 80° and 99°. During the 
cold months from October to March, the thermo- 
meter falls below freezing-point at night, and the 
days are agreeably fresh. Further north towards 
Broach, Ahmedabad, etc., the climate is pleasanter 
and more bracing. 

Out of a total population of about 7,546,000, 
6,652,000 are Hindoos.® The rest are Parsis, 
Mahomedans and Animists. Of this dominant 
Hindoo population most foUow one or the other 
of the Vaishnavite sects. 

Of this total population of 7,546,000, 66% are 
occupied in agriculture, 12 ^% in industry and 

1 Op. cifc., pp. 33-25. 

2 Of. Census of India (1921), Vol. VIII, Part 2, Tables on pp. 2-3, 
30-33, 60-53. 

2 
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manufacture, 8% in trade, 3J% in the higher pro- 
fessions, 1% in transport, and 9% in other occupa- 
tions.^ 

Let us now consider the agricultural products of 
the country. Jowar, bajri, rice and wheat grow 
abundantly throughout the region. Surat and 
Ahmedabad grow an abundance of rice ; Ahmed- 
abad is rich in jowar and rice, and grows bajri 
and wheat plentifully. The bajri of Kaira is well 
known throughout the land, while its rice is of a 
rich variety. Broach grows jowar and wheat 
throughout its limits; and rice of good quahty is 
cultivated in its southern parts. The Surat district, 
unth its abundant rains, grows large quantities of 
rice; in its north large quantities of jowar are 
raised. Besides these, cereals of poorer quality 
hke nagh, wari and kodra are grown throughout 
the country. Gram, udid, tur, mug and maize are 
also grown plentifully in the whole region. 

Sugar-cane is grown abundantly throughout the 
region, though the Surat district takes the lead due 
to its rich water supply ; but the northern parts of 
Ahmedabad yield a large supply of good sugar-cane 
raised with the help of irrigation. Equal quantities 
of molasses are made out of sugar-cane throughout 
the whole region. 

Ahmedabad, Kaira, the Panchmahals and Broach 
grow very large quantities of oil-seeds. Ground- 
nuts are grown in the Panchmahals and parts of 
Broach district. 

Besides these, tobacco is grown in the region: 
Kaira leads, and Broach is a good second. 

Of fruits, mangoes, bananas and guavas of Surat 
district are famous. Broach is known for its 
guavas, and Ahmedabad for its pomegranates, 
oranges and lemons. Coconut is absent ; but the 


^ Op. cit.» Table oupp. 174>187» 212-221. 
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date-palm, which is abundant in the southern parts 
of the region, is used for tapping toddy. 

In an agricultural country cattle should naturally 
form part of its wealth. Oxen are mostly used for 
ploughing and draught purposes. The cattle of the 
southern parts are usually of a good variety, mostly 
akin to the Sindh breed; but Kaira owns the best 
cattle of Gujarat. Taking the area under cultivation 
with reference to a pair of cattle per acre of land 
as the ideal, Ahmedabad is the poorest, while Surat 
and Broach may be said to be satisfactory. 

For purposes of dairy produce the buffalo is 
preferred to the cow for the rich fat contents of its 
milk. In olden times the cow used to be venerated 
and worshipped; but the poverty of its milk has 
displaced it from its old position. However, the ox 
is preferred to the he-buffalo so far as draught pur- 
poses are concerned, because it is easier and more 
economical to keep the ox. 

The historical sketch which follows is designed to 
give due emphasis to the events which conspired to 
place the folk of the region in a certain, namely, 
definitely defensive, position during several centuries. 
This state of affairs reacted very sternly on the life 
of the people; for they lived perpetually under the 
menace of violence. Therefore, their society, like the 
snail, drew itself up into its shell, and lived thus 
for a long time. In such circumstances a society, 
if it is to preserve itself, demands unquestioning 
obedience from its members, the powers of its 
‘ elders ’ increases without limits, and its structure 
becomes so unhealthily conservative that even the 
shghtest necessary change is looked upon with 
intense suspicion and misgiving, much less con- 
templated. Evils crop up and multiply ; lotions and 
patches may be freely resorted to — ^but no one dare 
suggest an operation to eradicate the cause of the 
rot. Thus it happened in Gujarat. Its history has 
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been like the history of all regions similarly situated. 
For, the clue to its vicissitudes may be found in the 
fact that it is a fertile region set amidst more or 
less barren surroundings. The dominant historical 
note, consequently, is political instabihty. 

We are not concerned here with the very early 
history of the region. Its present appellation is 
derived from the name of the tribe of Gurjai’s wdiicli 
settled here about tlie 6th century a.d. ; for ‘ Gujarat ’ 
is a corruption of Gurjara-Rashtra, the country of 
the Gurjaras.^ Hiuen Tsiang, the Cliinese pilgrim 
(640 A.D.), knew of the Ivingdom of Broach, and a 
Gurjar kingdom farther north wdiich he calls Kiu- 
che-lo,® having its capital at Pi-lo-ino-lo,® which is 
possibly identical with Bhilmal or Bhinmal (better 
known as Shrimal) in the Jodhpur State. 

In the ninth century, Gujarat comprised the 
country north of Ajmere and the Sambhar Lake ; 
from the 10th to the 13th centuries ‘ Gujarat ’ 
meant the Solanki Idngdom of AnliilwMa ; whilst 
during the Musulman period (1297-1760) the name 
was applied to the province that was governed 
first from Anhilwada and then from Ahmedabad. 

Now, for our purposes, the history of Gujarat 
may be divided into two periods : the pre- 
Mahomedan and the post-Mahomedan. Of the 
condition of Gujarat in the first period we know 
comparatively little. But it always seems to have 
been a province much coveted and fought for by 
various peoples ; indeed, within the period b.c. 
319 to A.D. 1300, Gujarat was won and ruled and 
lost by thirteen dynasties ; while again, between 
1300 and 1819 it changed hands four times. The 
country was in disorder when the Musulmans 
took possession of it in 1297.® “ There was much 


1 
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confusion throughout the province, and httle in the 
way of government beyond the exercise of military 

The “ Ahmedabad Kings” ruled from 1403-1573. 
This period was, on the whole, a time of strong 
government and growing power and prosperity. 
The country was well cultivated ; trade and manufac- 
tures flourished ; and the amount of territorial 
revenue to the royal treasury is said, in prosperous 
times, to have been about £5,840,000.* But about 
1530 came the Moghuls ; and from that time till 
1573 when the Emperor Akbar annexed the province, 
disorder and misrule prevailed. But such was the 
structure of society in Gujarat that, in spite of these 
forty years of disorder, the province retained enough 
of its former prosperity to be able to boast that 
it was still “ the finest country in Hindustan ” — 
a boast the truth of which was shortly afterwards 
(in 1590) borne out by Abul Fazl in the Ain-e- 
Akhari.^ 

The Moghul rule, -wdiich lasted from 1573-1760, 
may also be divided into two distinct periods. The 
Moghuls reahzing the value of their newest prize, 
ruled well under the guidance of wise sovereigns. 
This good fortune for Gujarat lasted from 1573 to 
about 1700.* The area of the province was con- 
siderably curtailed, and the remaining districts were 
administered directly by imperial officers.® It 
should also be noted that Akbar correspondingly 
reduced the state-demand of revenue from the 
province.® The revenue during prosperous times 
averaged two crores of rupees annually. Tax on 
land was assessed and gathered in a fair manner; 

1 Op. cit., Vol. I, pt. I, p. 217. 

2 Ibid., pp. 21849. 

8 Ibid., p. 221. 

4 Ibid., p. 221. 

B Ibid. 

c Ibid 
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for “ in surveyed districts the amount paid was 
determined by the area and character of the land 
under cultivation”.^ A large amount of foreign 
trade was carried on from the ports of Surat, Broach 
and Cambay. “ The benefit of this trade over- 
flowed upon the country, which became a garden 
and enriched the treasury of the prince. The 
noble mosques and colleges, and palaces and tombs, 
the remains of which still adorn the caj)ital city 
and other cities, now in ruins, prove both the 
wealth and the taste of the founders.” ® In fact, 
during almost the whole of the 17th century, 
except for the sacking of Ahmedabad, Cambay and 
Surat between 1573 and 1609,“ the province was 
prosperous and contented ; and “ its cities were 
the wonder of European travellers ”.‘ 

But unhappily for Gujarat, the tide of fortune 
soon turned. Maratha raids had begun as early as 
1609, and later on Shivaji had proved troublesome 
enough. From 1711 these invasions became annual, 
and the JVTarathas established themselves succes.sively 
at Songadh (1719), Champaner (1723) and Baroda 
(1734). The beginning of the end came during the 
governorship of Sarbulandkhan (1723-30), who 
farmed out the revenues and admitted the Maratha 
claims to the Ghauth and SardeshmukM imposts. 
The Delhi Court continued to support its Viceroys 
till 1748 ; but absolute anarchy prevailed in the 
province, now ravaged by the hostile leaders of 
the Peshwa’s and the Gaikwar’s armies, now by 
the Rajas of Jodhpur and the agents of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. Besides, local Moslem chiefs established 
themselves in certain areas of the province, mostly in 
order to enrich themselves quickly. To complete the 


1 
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Op. cit., p. 223. 

Cf. Erakine : History of India, Vol. I, p 
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misery, famines blighted the province in the years 
1719, 1732 and 1747. The fair land was thus once 
more in the throes of disintegration; it was being 
dismembered and its hmbs were being torn and 
bargained for, to serve the greed of the less fortunate 
and more needy barbarians from outside. 

The Maratha ascendancy lasted from 1760 to 
1819. Their rule differed essentially from previous 
governments. For, while even the Mahomedans 
made the country their own in more senses than 
one — ^giving it good government and peace, for 
however short a time — “ from first to last the 
Maratha interests in G-ujarat were, except at one or 
two special junctures, simply pecuniary ones 
For, “ in comparison with other countries within 
reach of Maratha arms, Gujarat has always had a 
very large proportion of inhabitants engaged in 
commerce and manufacturing industries”.* And 
so Gujarat was parcelled out among a number of 
local chiefs who carried on ceaseless wars, which the 
Marathas had no wish to suppress so long as their 
share of the plunder was secured. Clearly, therefore, 
(as far as we know), the Maratha governors who had 
divided Gujarat amongst themselves, never had the 
foresight and statesmanship to combine together as 
shareholders in a promising joint-concern “ into a 
cohesion and unity that they might have made 
pohtically useful against the Poona infiuence ”.® 
And such a state of affairs went on tiU the Gaekwar 
was detached from the inter-quarreUing Maratha 
confederacy by his acceptance of British protection 
in 1782, and “ the establishment of a powerful and 
independent Court at Baroda There was very 
little improvement in the government during this 

1 Bom. Qaz.» Vol. I, pt. I, p. 429. 

2 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., p. 430. 

4 Ibid., p. 432. 
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period, though a semblance of order was preserved 
by the British from 1782-1799, when the Gaekwar 
took Ahmedahad and imprisoned the Peshwa’s 
agent. 

The territorial arrangements of Gujarat settled 
down to their present form in 1819 after the over- 
throw of the Peshwa, when “ the whole of his 
rights in Gujarat passed in sovereignty to the 
British The country is now divided between (1) 
the British Districts of Ahmedahad, Broach, Kaira, 
the Panchmahals and Surat ; (2) the State of Baroda; 
and (3) a number of small Native States. Needless 
to say, since 1819 Gujarat has settled down into a 
cahn and peaceful security ; tins has been seldom 
broken, except during the fearful famine years 1857- 
59,® and again during 1899-1902 when devastating 
famines descended upon it. The severity of the first 
famine may be gauged from the fact that not even 
a long period of prosperity was sufficient to make the 
people and the officials prepared to stand the cala- 
mities that followed. 

It will be seen noAV, from this brief review, that 
the history of this rich province is a record of 
oscillations, varying in rapidity and violence accord- 
ing to the nature of its conquerors and conquest. 
And the sharpness of its fortunes is to be particularly 
marked, because it Avas this that bred in the people 
a perpetual sense of insecurity. Instabihty seems 
to be the dominant factor in the situation. No 
sooner had one conqueror settled doAvn to Ins 
acquisition than another was sure to make a bid 
for the prize. For Gujarat was verily a rich prize, 
from aU accounts. And the conquest was always 
made easier by the fact that the population seems 
never to have been mifitarily efficient. “ The 
fertility of the soil and the facilities the country 

1 Op. cit., p. 428. 

2 Ibid., pp. 433-48, 
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afforded for commerce and manufactures, both tended 
to make it unKkely to become a field for military 
recruitment. The inhabitants of the towns had fixed 
lucrative occupations; the cultivators, mostly of a 
class which on account of the fertility of their land, 
neither Mahomedan nor Maratha had been able to 
impoverish.” ^ And “ the warhke tribes of Gujarat 
were too proud by birth and position to engage 
themselves to fight for any but their own race and 
interest ”.® This made the way aU the more clear 
for outside interference. But, as usual, the people 
suffered, and very few opportunities indeed were 
allowed them to work their own and the country’s 
potentiahties to their full. “ The frequent passages 
of hostile armies and other causes had left much 
culturable land a desert.” ® And this reaction of 
events is one of the important factors the effect of 
which on a civilized folk is to be studied in the 
following pages. 

We have now come to a point when we may 
take a general survey of Gujarat. It is a rich 
and fertile tract of land blessed with river courses 
and a variety of soils which bring forth plenty for 
man. But just as its riches are blessings, the 
poverty of its surrounding areas has always been a 
curse. Foreign hordes have poured into this region 
from times immemorial, whether for war, for coloniza- 
tion, or for shelter. In consequence, Gujarat has 
become the home of many peoples with various 
cultures and different traditions. It is therefore 
a cauldron wherein many castes and folks are 
brought together; it has thus been facing problems 
of the conflict and assimilation of the various 
cultures that have poured into it throughout 
history. 

1 Op. cit., p. 430. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 431. 
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One who comes face to face with the social problems 
of Gujarat, finds himself surrounded by peoples 
ranging from desert and mountain cultures with 
their peculiar modes of living, to forest, plain and 
riverside cultures of the homeland of Gujarat. A 
spirit of adventure is always present in this atmos- 
phere. It is this spirit wliich brought peoples of 
lands, far and near, into the country ; it is this 
very spirit that has enabled the people of Gujarat 
to wander far and near, to colonize in distant Africa, 
and to divert the region’s commercial activities to 
a place hke Bombay. The Gujarati represents the 
spirit of modern India in many ways, a spirit of 
adventure of a peaceful, realistic and practical 
nature. 

The migration of the people of Gujarat to the 
south is the direct result of the rise of British com- 
merce in the east. Within and without Gujarat, 
industrialism has been established considerably due 
to their exertions. Though seemingly orthodox, the 
Gujarati has availed himself of the quick means of 
transport and the great human activities brought 
forth by it. Therefore the boundaries of Gujarat 
have expanded to the south up to the limits of 
Bombay, just as in a cultural sense they embrace the 
shores of Dwarka. 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION. 
Introdttctoky. ^ 

A description of the religious life and organization 
of the people of any region must necessarily take a 
review, not only of the doctrinal part of the sects 
and ■ the beliefs that arise out of the same, but 
also of the actual, positive facts of their life. For, 
in fact, these may not have any necessary connection 
with the modes of living and thinking of the people 
at any particular period of their history. This 
represents one of the chief difficulties for students 
of the religious and social life of a people who claim 
that the spirit of the culture of all their forefathers 
is actually present in all the departments of their 
life, religious and social, individual and group. If 
one tries to pursue the matter with assiduity, he 
finds to his surprise that most of the people who put 
forward such claims, know httle or nothing about 
the culture they claim as their own; nor can 
they explain, except fragmentarily, to what extent 
it persists in their hfe. We therefore only super- 
ficially learn from them of the actual Ustorical 
meaning of the cultural content which the tenor of 
their Hfe and hehefs represents. 

The Hindu claims that his present religion and 
culture are in a direct line of continuity with the 
Vedas. When the modernity of his life and belief, 
the remoteness, and even contradictions between 
them and those taught in the Vedas, are demonstrat- 
ed to him, he is apt to resent it, especially when 
confronted with the actual sorrowful plight in which 

1 Note. — I am much indebted to several classics on Hinduism and on 
Hindu Literature for this Introductory note. I must specially mention 
Principal A. B. Dhruva*s Hinduism amongst these. 
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Hindu society finds itself. He usually dislikes the 
idea that all he says and thinks, is not essentially 
related to the history and beliefs of his fore- 
fathers. So much so, that even the beliefs and 
convictions that have been growing into him 
obviously due to the Western contact, are sought 
to be related by him to some element or another 
from the hoary past of India ; and he often tries to 
seek justification for liis traditional beliefs in terms 
of the logic of Western science. All this reveals the 
inherent feehngs and tendencies of the Hindu 
mind which tries to relate everything it believes to 
the past, near and remote, which it calls its very 
own. Orthodox Hindu sects always appeal to the 
past ; only, the meaning of ‘ the past ’ changes with 
each of them according as it serves to justify the 
doctrines that happen to be in vogue with them. 
Even advanced sects, hke the Arya Samaj, appeal to 
the Vedas as the best of human heritage ; their 
criticism of the historical changes and developments, 
as manifest in the doctrines of the sects that ally 
themselves to the Vedas, and their insistence on 
re-estabhshing the rehgion of the Vedas, are no less 
characteristic of this very mentality. 

It will thus be clear that a study of the deeper 
springs of the fife and culture of the Vaishnavas 
of Gujarat presupposes a general understanding 
of the historical influences out of which they arise. 
We must, therefore, envisage the panorama of facts 
and study the progress of Indian Hindu culture as a 
whole in order to set in right proportions the role 
the whole plays in the making of each one of the 
parts now before us. Each of these aspects tries 
to portray an image of the whole with reference to 
a defimte point of view which it assumes as legiti- 
mately arising out of the fountain-head of the 
Vedas. 

Let us, therefore, take a brief survey of the course 
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of the Vedic religion and culture, in order to link 
up its historical relation with the religious life of the 
Vaishnavas of Gujarat, 

In the Vedas, human hfe is depicted as an attempt 
to understand and determine the place of the forces 
of nature with a view to the management and 
direction of human affairs. In this sense, and to 
this extent, human life is conceived as a life of action. 
As nature reveals its powers and attitudes (in 
terms of change, order and development), man 
comes to realize their importance in his life, and 
declares the glory of their strength and resource- 
fulness in prayers, and praise. If we analyze 
these prayers Avith their theories and rituals, they 
give us composite outlines of the science and philo- 
sophy of nature, of man, and of the ultimate, as the 
seers of the Vedas taught and practised. 

During the Vedic times, man finds himself 
surrounded with the myriad ways in which nature 
displays itself. He found out that nature was like 
a double-edged sword: on the one hand it revealed 
a kingdom of order and benignity; and it was a 
reign of storm and destruction on the other. He 
vaguely saw in nature certain, unbending, inalienable 
and necessary elements that ruled the events and 
course of his hfe. Reahzing that he had to deal 
with such powerful forces, he chose the hne of 
least resistance in adjusting his relations with them ; 
in praising their boons and in propitiating their 
wrath he found out the way to victory in the course 
of action in his hfe. So, along hnes of co-operation he 
tried to define the role of each of these in the active 
hfe of man. Pleasing them, praising them, behaving 
according to what he considered were their laws and 
their order, asking for their blessings, offering them 
the very Isest he possessed, man found out the 
way of stabihzing human existence. 

So he felt called upon to deify the several forms 
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of nature in his prayers and hymns of praise. These 
deities came to be worshipped at Yajnas wherein, 
along with the repetition of prayers and the singing 
of hymns, man offered the best he possessed (e.g., 
1-nilk, butter, corn, fruits, cattle and other good 
things of life) as dedication to the gods whose laws 
he yearned to understand and obey, whose blessings 
he sought, whose mercy he prayed for, and whom 
he thanked for the boons they were bestowing upon 
him. These offerings of the very best of his pos- 
sessions, and his prayers of supphcation and thanlcs- 
giving, are indicative of a spirit of action modified 
by a prayerful self -surrender, and consequent reliance 
on the good will of the gods to worship whom he 
undertook to perform the Yajna. Therefore all 
work, aU the affairs of human life — ^personal, 
social, occupational, economic — began -with some 
dedicatory rites which invoked the aid, good will and 
blessings of the gods. In fact, the success or failure of 
any human undertaking depended not upon human 
wiU, expectations, or hopes, but upon the will 
of the gods. Agni, the god of fire, was the keeper 
of the home ; Agni interpreted to man the will of 
the gods. And Agni carried the prayers of the 
devotee to the gods. Fire was therefore kept burning 
day and night in the home ; it was worshipped 
daily ; and, for aU practical purposes, life at home 
was ruled by the sanctity and reverence that gathered 
round the fire-place. In this sense, human fife and 
the things thereof were regarded as dedications to 
the service of the gods; and the Yajna, its rituals 
and its hymns are symbolic of a life of action — of 
work and deeds — on the part of man in a spirit of 
dedication and self-surrender, thus revealing the 
reahzation by man of his natural and active role for 
the further unfolding of the divine scheme of the 
Universe. And so, ravages to man’s life by nature’s 
violence were usually connected with the wrath of 
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the gods due to man’s wa3rHrardness, wrongdoing 
and sin, by his not conducting himself according to 
the will of the gods. 

In this process of deifying the powers of nature, 
and wisely adjusting the tenor of his life in their 
midst, uniformities and other secrets of nature were 
revealed to man in terms of Rita, Vritta and 
Dharma, the very essence and embodiment of whose 
nature was declared as manifest in the Brahman, 
“ the one and only truth which the wise describe in 
many ways 

This natural and simple life of action and devotion 
round Yajhas, as portrayed in the Rig Veda, develops 
into a kind of philosophical attitude as manifest in 
the Yajurveda. The process continues further in the 
Brahamanas, where the character and nature of the 
several forms of sacrifices now begin to be dis- 
cussed; a rationalization of the religion of Yajnas, 
as described in the Samhitas, is sought to be made ; 
thus a classification of the Yajnas, their nature, 
their significance in human life, their relations with 
the gods, their worship of the one God as Prajapati, 
are now shaped into a system in the Brahamanas. 

Then comes a period, called Aranyakas, during 
which man retires from the ordinary pursuits of 
life into the forests, tries to direct the course of his 
life according to the teachings of the Samhitas and 
the Brahamanas, and seeks to reflect deeply in order 
to understand the why and wherefore of human 
existence, and the ultimate justification and nature 
of the same. Yajha still persists as the fundamental 
centre around Avhich his life revolves ; but the major 
tenor of this life of Yajha now directs itself to a 
systematic consideration of things in the midst of 
rituals and prayers. 

This tendency to philosophize, to arrive at an 
understanding of truth and reality, and to seek 
the meaning of life, completes its purpose in the 
3 
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Upanishads. In the Samhitas, the Rishis prayed for 
their daily bread, for brave sons, for the protection 
of their person and property, and for the satisfaction 
of such other human needs. But the writers of the 
Upanishads proclaim, “ Wealth can never satisfy 
the real longings of the human heart ; even if the 
whole world was filled Avith gold, that could never 
secure immortality for man Thus, beginning with 
the Samhitas, man’s silent longing to understand the 
depths of human fife and to ^rect it in the fight of 
that understanding, ultimately blossoms forth, 
through several stages and in a variety of ways, 
in the Upanishads. 

The Upanishads deal with four fundamental 
problems, each related to the others. Some Upani- 
shads deal with the problem of jrkina (knowledge) ; 
others discuss the problem of yoga ; some try to 
unveil the weird mysteries of vairagya ; while 
others seek to proclaim the nature of the gods, 
their incarnations, and the glory of man’s devoted 
prayers and offerings to them. Out of all these 
discussions emerge for the first time a definite 
philosophy asserting (1) that the jnana-mdrga is the 
refi^on of proper yajna, rather than the ritualistic 
sacrifices practised by the Vedic seers ; (2) that 
rebirths are definitely the main outcome of a 
life of action ; and (3) that therefore jnana which 
^ves unto man the true knowledge of the ultimate, 
is the way that brings the final death whereby 
^e unending process of rebirths ceases to operate. 
Yajnas must have become so degenerated into mere 
ritualistic observances that man proclaims his dis- 
gust_ of the same by saying : “ These boats of 
xajna are so fragile ; think not over the many words 
scriptures, for they will bring you fatigue. 
What shall I do with these ? for they cannot secure 
^mortality for me. Grant me, O Lord, that 
■Knowledge which has secured immortality for Thee.” 
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Besides the Brahamanas, Aranyakas and Upani- 
shads, we have the sciences grouped under the 
Vedangas and the Upavedas which are concerned 
with the theory and practice of the active — ^rituahstic, 
social and pubhc, as against the contemplative — side 
of human life. There are six Vedangas, the 
first four of which, viz., phonetics, metre, grammar 
and etymology, were “ meant to serve as aids to 
the correct understanding of the sacred texts ” . ^ The 
other two, viz., Kalpa and Jyotish, “ deal with 
the religious rites or duties, and their proper 
seasons”.® Besides, there are the four Upavedas, 
each one of which is attached to one of the four 
Vedas. Thus the A 3 mrveda (science of medicine), 
the Dhanurveda (military science), the Gandharva- 
veda (science of music), and the Sthapatyaveda 
(mechanics), are said to arise out of the Rig Veda, the 
Yajurveda, the Samveda and the Atharvaveda 
respectively. It will be clear that all these ten 
sub-sciences have their own importance in the 
proper organization and management of life itself, 
which is conceived as a Yajna. Of these, the 
Kalpa refers to the actual performance of the 
duties of man in terms of his personal and pubhc 
behaviour, and of the rituals appropriate thereto. 
The Kalpasutras develop into three interdependent 
branches : (1) the Sroutasutras concern themselves 
with acts connected with Yajnas of a pubhc nature ; 
(2) the Grihasutras prescribe the personal and 
domestic hfe of householders ; and (3) the Dharma- 
sutras give an account of the hfe of man with 
reference to his duties as a member of the com- 
munity. 

Later on, the Grihasutras and Dharmasutras got 
co-ordinated into a tradition upon which the Hindu 
society now rests ; and out of this co-ordination 

1 MacdoHell, A. A. : History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 264. 

2 Ibid., p. 264. 
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several famous schools of thought, concerned with 
human conduct, have arisen from time to time. The 
most important of these are the Manusmriti ; the 
Yajnavalkyasmriti and the Parasharsmriti.^ 

The third aspect of the Vedic religion, viz., Bhakti, 
has not yet been referred to by us with reference 
to its historical evolution. Essentially, Bhakti is not 
the theory of a doctrine ; nor is it the statement of 
a theory of life which need necessarily be stated in 
terms of a philosophy. Bhakti refers essentially to 
an attitude — a spiritual attitude. The formulation of 
a theory of this attitude would prove an absurd 
undertaking, at least in the early history of man; 
for, in the main, it is decided by the inner springs of 
the deepest and the subtlest of man’s being. The 
Vedic seers, each in his own way, declared the glory 
of prayer and the peace which it yields. Like the 
flavour of the flower, it reveals the very inmost 
heart of man’s self -surrender in the Yajnas of the 
Vedic ancestors. The philosophy behind the Yajfias, 
and the rituals of Yajnas, were the heritage of but a 
few ; but the devotional element in the Vedas and 
the Vedic scriptures has been aU the time known, 
understood, experienced and lived by all, men 
and women ahke. Therefore, naturally, what w'as 
not understood and had yet to be observed was 
thought over and systematized; but what formed 
the very nature of man’s being as a whole, that 
needed no statement in terms of a theory that must 
stand the test of verification or proof. It was 
stated ; it was hved in actual life ; it was so individual, 
yet so universal, that it needed no support to prove 
its existence, or justify it ; nor was there felt a 
need regarding the definiteness of its form or 
character. A heart full of devotion pours its life 
in prayers to God; and in answer to such pourings 

1 Cf, Dhruva, A, B. : Hindu Dhanna, p, 94. 
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God in His mercy speaks, and teaches His way unto 
man, and gives him the peace that harmonizes the 
conflicting interests of his life, — a peace that 
passeth understanding. 

So in terms of hymns, prayers, and parables 
which tell the story of man’s forgetting himself, 
giving himself up, and even dying for the sake of 
the ideals which are revealed to him in the silence 
of his heart, Bhakti has been going its glorious 
march through Indian rehgious history. Perhaps 
a systematic discussion of the theory and practice 
of Bhakti Avas left out in the Vedic traditions 
because Bhakti is concerned AAdth the very basic 
elements of the life of the natural man. The 
Sudras, and perhaps the Vaisyas, Avho were but 
little thought of as seeking the Avay for salvation so 
far as their linking themselves AAuth the Ultimate 
Avas concerned, had, besides this hfe of Bhakti, per- 
haps to live mainly in order to serve the Brahmins ; 
this Avas considered enough for them to seek to 
accompHsh in hfe ; and so far as relations between 
human beings and the things of the world were 
concerned, they AA^ere settled by the laws made by 
the Brahmins, which sloAvly but surely came to be 
defined in the Dharmashastras. 

Therefore Bhakti Avas only illustrated and men- 
tioned without any doctrinal paraphernaha in the 
early scriptures. Later, the Ramayan illustrates it in 
terms of family, social and domestic affections. In 
the Mahabharata, the Gita declares, for the first 
time in the history of Hinduism, that Bhakti is the 
highest form of the religious attitude. And the 
Bhakti tradition, supposed to be handed doAvn 
orally through generations of saintly men and 
women, is said to be ultimately recorded in the 
Puranas as a popular philosophy of the highest and 
the best that men and women should live for, and 
strive to serve. 
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We have already alluded to the Bhakti religion 
as the popular side of the history of Hindu religion 
which fed the hungry springs of the life of common 
men and women of the non-privileged classes. It 
presupposes a condition of hfe, intellectual, social 
and religious, which needed a revolt on the part of 
those whose very thoughts were suppressed; and 
it needed a purging, a self-chastisement and purifica- 
tion on the part of those who thus mismanaged 
the direction of human hfe by means of tyrannies 
which the gods only dared perpetrate in the Rig 
Veda, The Brahmins had kept to themselves the 
right to think and direct ; the rest of Hindu humanity 
had not to think or to question why, but to do and 
five as ordained by the Brahmins. So arose two 
big movements, headed by two Kshatriyas to punish, 
to destroy and even to supplant Brahmanism. 
Truth, reahty and goodness, life itself, demanded a 
new consideration, not built on the old structures of 
the Vedas and Vedic lore, but independently of 
them, directly by meditation, self-searching, by 
self-finding in accordance with reason and equity. 
These were the signs of the times when these two 
movements started giving their theories of the 
meaning, destiny, direction and management of 
human life and relations, and the universe which 
surrounds it. For a thousand years this restating, 
this rehabilitating of the rights and privileges of the 
common man went on, not without difficulties, 
not without strife, not without mistakes. Naturally 
during the early stages of this revolution, the purity 
of the solutions of their problems, and the sincerity 
with which they were handled by the leaders are 
manifest. But the dross of the old — perhaps, histori- 
cal, social and geograpliical — tradition gathered 
round these, spoiled them, and both these movements 
assumed the formalistic, dogmatic, ritualistic 
character of the old Brahmanical religion and culture. 
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During this period of a thousand years, lying 
low, the caretakers of the Vedic laws and learning 
sought to purge their old culture of the many 
deficiencies and blemishes that were pointed out by 
Buddhism and Jainism ; and they sought to absorb 
the best of Buddhist and Jain doctrines. Thus 
when the time came, as it did come, Brahamanism 
came out with a new statement of the religion of 
the Vedas. A thousand years had elapsed between 
the old and new; so this Neo-Brahmanism had to 
restate, re-estabhsh, re-interpret the whole of the 
ancient law in order that it may become adequate 
to serve the new demands of life, and organize 
it accordingly. 

In this new movement Yajna is reinterpreted; 
Jnydna, Karma and Bhalcti are reinstated. A 
justification of each is sought to be given in a 
philosophy in terms of doctrines or Mata. 
Statements of the conduct of human life and be- 
haviour — ^personal, social and pubhc — ^get crys- 
tallized in the Smritis, And Bhakti is given its 
due position within each of these Matas. 

In accordance with each of these Matas the several 
pathways or Margos are settled. Each of these points 
to a major key that settles the general tenor and 
tone of the rhythm of life — ^personal, social, refigious — 
of those that foUow the Mata. Now, both the path- 
way and the doctrine gather round the person- 
ality of a teacher who gives a synthesis of the 
two into a weU-modulated theory and practice of 
organized life. This synthesis is called a Sampra- 
daya. Now with reference to the need of a Sampra- 
daya, Dharma has to consider man’s life in all its 
bearings, and give general and specific directions 
regarding human behaviour — ^personal, social and 
public. 

In the chapters that follow we shall consider 
each one of these four factors, these four facets of 
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a composite whole, interdependent and inseparable, 
yet analyzable in terms of different correlations. 
We shall start with the most general and vital of 
these, viz., Dharma. DJiarma enunciates essentially 
the fundamental reasons, the general basis, and the 
main necessities that the very existence of life itself 
connotes. Mata and Marga, taking these for granted 
as true, seek to formulate doctrines, theories and 
pathways in accordance with this general structure 
of Dharma. The Sanipraddyas seek to establish 
one or the other of the possible alternative syntheses ; 
thereby the Sampraddya modifies not only the 
general statement of the doctrine and the pathway, 
but also the general and specific meaning of Dharma 
itself. 
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DHABMA. 

It is difficult to give the exact meaning of Dharma ; 
for, the expression has been used throughout the 
history of Hinduism with a change in its meaning 
from time to time. Indian and European writers 
have used the word in a variety of senses. Some 
translate it as duty, some as law, some as virtue, 
and some as religion; others say that it means 
‘the law of being’, and that a man’s Dharma is 
his ideal. Now none of these by itself completely 
embraces the connotation that the word Dharma 
conveys.^ 

In the Rig Veda several expressions occur to 
denote law and order. These are Rita, Dharman 
and Vrata. Rita is concerned with the order of the 
cosmic and moral worlds ; it forbids and commands 
positive action; and generally it directs the order 
of things as it ought to be.® Now ‘law’ is 
expressed by both Vrata and DJutrrrmn. Dharman 
denotes “that wliich supports and that which is 
supported; it apphes, like Rita, to aU aspects of 
the world, to the sequence of events in nature, to 
sacrifice and to man’s life ; ‘ the gods by the sacrifice 
offered the sacrifice ; these were the first ordinances ’, 
says the Purusa hymn; it is according to Dharman 
that the sacrificial fiame is enkindled, that the 
pious man duly propagates offspring ”.® Vrata 
“in any case often denotes the command or law of 
a deity; thus on Varuna the laws rest firmly as 
on a rock, and the gods make the abiding laws ; 

1 McKenzie, J. : Hindu Ethics, p. 38. 

2 Keith, A. B. : Heligion and Philosophy, etc., pp. 248-49. 

3 Ibid., p. 249. 
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under the law of Indra are VaruTia and the Sun, 
the streams obey his laws ; before Parjanya’s law 
the earth bows; the pious man lives righteously 
according to the laAv. The term could be applied 
more mdely : under the law of the king the rich 
man prospers; the bridegroom brings the heart' of 
the bride under his command. A further develop- 
ment gives the term a sense of the rule of life or of 
ritual conduct which men observe, as commanded 
originally ; thus, we hear of the Vrata of the carpen- 
ter, doctor, priest or smith, or of the Brahmans 
who keep their year-long Vrata” ^ 

In the Mahabharata there are three main places 
where Dharma is discussed. In the Karnaparva, it 
is made definite that “that which holds together 
the peoples is Dharma”.* In the Shantiparva, 
the scope of Dharma is defined as concerned 
with the duties of kings and subjects, of the four 
orders, and of the four modes of fife ; besides, Dharma 
is supposed to ordain the duties of man as man ; 
and duties suited to every stage of evolution are 
discussed with reference to their mutual relations, 
and the distinctions between them are also laid down. 
In the Gita, Dharma is discussed in difierent places, 
where its meaning is decided with reference to the 
perfection that each man is enjoined upon to reach 
by the performance of the Karmas (actions) which 
are the concrete embodiment of the existing nature 
of the qualities inherent in each one of us.® Thus, 
Karma and Dharma are seen as two interdependent 
forces which guide the destinies of human existence, 
and settle the meaning of life for man; Dharma 
reveals certaiii conditions of the inner nature within 
each one of us in accordance with which the individual 
is called upon to evolve towards perfection in terms 

2 LXIX.'sg^' ‘ and PhUosophy, etc., p. 249. 

3 Gita, XVlil. 
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of action and behaviour that mould his relations 
with the outside world, Dharma is thus not con- 
cerned with the outside order of things; it is con- 
cerned with the very inmost nature, condition and 
law of our being. The Lord Klrishna advises 
Arjuna, “ Perforin thou the deeds of action allotted 
to thee; these are superior to inaction” ‘ ; and “actions 
other than those by way of Yajnas would bind men ; 
therefore, 0 ! son of Kunti, do thy work, free from 
all thoughts of self, in the spirit of Yajna In the 
end the Lord Krishna asks Arjuna: “Rest thy 
mind on Me ; become My devotee ; worship Me ; 
and prostrate thyself before Me”.® “Leaving all 
Dharmas come unto Me alone as thy refuge; and 
grieve not, I will absolve thee from all sin.” * “I 
declare unto thee that thou shalt come unto Me; 
for thou art so dear unto Me.” ® 

We have already mentioned in the Introduction 
how the Kulpasutras develop the SraotcLsutras, 
Grihasutras and Dharmasutras, which deal with 
the actual performance of a man’s public and 
private duties, and his conduct with reference 
thereto. As we have already said, in later times a 
co-ordination of these three is brought about in 
comprehensive codes that prescribe the duties of 
man. And technically one or more of these are 
now looked upon as authorities on Dharma. 

Thus the laws of Karma and Dharma here restate 
the laws of Yajna as taught in the Vedas, the 
correct flavour of which is revealed, as we have 
seen, by Dharma and Vrata. 

The above prehminary discussion will make it 
clear that every individual, according to Hinduism, 
is born owing to the Karmas of his former births by 
the due performance of the Dharmas through which, 

1 Gita, III. 8. * Ibid., XVIII. 66. 

a Ibid., in. 9. B Ibid., XVIII. 65. 

s Ibid., XVIII. 05. 
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the scriptures preach, he or she should seek salva- 
tion, that is freedom from rebirths, or freedom of the 
types taught in the scriptures. Every inchvidual 
person is therefore supposed to be directing his 
or her existence along the right hnes in terms of the 
four Purushdrthas ; that is to say, he has to find out 
how to adjust the course of his fife in the midst of 
the four elemental factors that govern his existence. 

The Dharmas^tras have analyzed the various 
fundamental directions in terms of which man’s 
fife expresses itself. This analysis has indicated 
four possible forces, the four Purushdrthas, in the 
midst of which man has to find out and direct 
the actual course of his fife. 

These four Purushdrthas are Dharma, Artha, 
Kdma and Moksha. Dharma here refers to the 
injunction of the scriptures to man to do certain 
acts in fife, and to avoid doing certain other acts. 
For instance, when it refers to Varna and Ashrama, 
Dharma means the rules of conduct laid down for 
persons belonging to the four Varnas and the 
four Ashramas. These rules of conduct are supposed 
to uphold the equilibrium of the social fife of man, 
as also his personal evolution towards perfection. 
The second Purushdrtha, viz., Artha, refers to 
wealth and all the material means of enjoying life 
and the happiness of this world. These means of 
happiness are supposed to be not always antagonistic 
to spiritual growth ; in fact, it is directed that they 
are meant for the promotion and welfare of Dharma ; 
in this sense wealth is considered one of the most 
powerful means of serving the ends of Dharma. 
Kdrtui means desire, and refers to the desire for 
personal happiness in life as made available by the 
satisfaction of the senses and sex, and all that it 
brings in its train. In fact without this urge to 
satisfy such personal wishes, inchnations and in- 
stincts, man would care little for the gathering and 
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use of wealth and the things of the world. Moksha 
means freedom — ^freedom from ignorance, from sin, 
from pain, which are due to the ties of worldliness 
{samsara). It is therefore the best of the Puru- 
shdrthas; and it is urged that if man could only 
follow the Varna and AsJirama Dharmas, he would 
be free from the ignorance and pain of samsara and 
would attain Moksha. 

Now Moksha is of four types : Sdlokya, which 
brings membership of the heavenly abode ; Sdrupya, 
in which, by attaining the qualities and strength of 
the Ultimate Moksha is attained ; Sdyujya, which is 
characterized by the merging of the individual 
soul into God ; and Kaivalya, wherein freeing 
himself from the ties of worldliness, the individual 
dedicates his entire being for the service of the 
living God for its own sake. These four Purushdrthas 
are depicted in their proper setting and their varied 
forms in the Mahabhdrata, in the Purdnas, and in 
the local folklores all over India. 

Hinduism teaches that each one of us is born to 
achieve Moksha, that is salvation. Life is therefore 
the struggle of Dharma in terms of Artha and 
Kdma, to achieve this end. Dharma therefore seeks 
to co-operate with Artha and Kdma to achieve 
the final end of existence, viz., Moksha. 

Now Artha and Kdma are born of the very 
nature of man, abundantly given by the very birth 
and what it brings in its train of the material, 
social and bodily heritage. And Dharma is also 
born simultaneously ; but in a lesser measure, perhaps 
as natural instinct. It is to be discerned in the 
cultural heritage of the people as manifest in their 
personal character, beliefs and their way of life, 
for they are supposed to use these Dharmas as the 
motive and guiding power of their life of Artha and 
Kdma, helping them to achieve the great end of their 
existence, that is to say, Moksha, 
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According to the Vallabha traditions, Moksha 
means a state of complete self-surrender and un- 
selfish love for God ; and in this sense Dharma, Artha 
and Kama are just instruments to serve this very 
end. Moksha may thus be said to be a means to 
an end, rather than an end in itself. 

Now a person may follow one or the other of the 
Purushdrthas at any given time. But generally 
he is supposed to divide himself equitably among 
all the four. He rarely follows only one of them 
for its own sake ; though he usually persuades 
himself to believe that when he folloAvs any one of 
them he does not necessarily neglect the rest ; but 
when he does so, he thereby seeks to avoid dividing 
his energies simultaneously among the four. Each 
of the four, he persuades himself to believe, should 
have its own proper time through the several stages 
of his life during which he should deal with each in 
its turn concentratedly. Really speaking, these 
four principles that govern man’s fife are not so 
mutually exclusive ; they are interdependent factors 
that work together whether man will it or not; 
and they should co-operate in order that the in- 
dividual may be enabled to bring forth the fullness 
of his powers at any stage of his development, if 
man only gives to each its due place and expression 
in his life. If this is done, the equilibrium and 
harmony of his personal evolution will be secured, 
and if, along with and in virtue of these, man 
observes the laws of Varvu, the equilibrium of social 
life must also follow. 

If we look at the Purusharthas and try to find 
out their meaning and significance as Yajnas, we 
shall see how all the Purusharthas converge towards 
the one end, viz., of Moksha in any of its forms, 
each of which is a Yajha or merging on the part 
of the individual with the Ultimate. 

Thus Dharma refers to the Karmas, that is to say, 
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the right mode of behaviour of the individual with 
reference to himseK, to his family, to his caste, 
to his Varna, to humanity, and to the rest of the 
w'orld in general ; and it gives general directions for 
the functions and organization of each of these with 
reference to the others for the well-being of the 
entire universe. Let us now take, one by one, 
each of these aspects of Dharma and see how the 
doctrine of Dharma is in a variety of ways the all- 
pervading issue in the life of Hindus of all sects, 
races and provinces. 

To begin with, let us consider the individual with 
reference to the duties he owes to himself. And 
firstly, these duties are with reference to the proper 
maintenance of his own ph5J'sical and mental well- 
being. The body requires cleaning, the breath re- 
quires a proper rhythm, the body-energy requires to 
be recuperated from time to time with nutriment, 
the several limbs of the body need_ training, and so 
on. All these are detailed in the Ahniks. Detailed 
instructions for the individual as to how and what 
to do in regard to the usual occurz’ences of daily 
life are given in these. 

The Dharmas of the individual as an individual 
are different, and fundamentally so, for the male 
and the female. So we speak of Purusha Dharma 
and Stree Dharma. The Punisha Dharmas are 
usually discussed more fully ; the duties of women, 
on the other hand, are supposed to be mthin 
the cognizance of man, and man-made laws and 
customs. 

The Dharma of an individual is also dependent 
upon his or her civil status and position in life. 
The Dharma of a king is different from that of a 
subject. The Dharma of a master is different from 
that of a servant. The Dharma of a woman also 
differs according to her status in the family, and with 
reference to her role in life, viz., maidenhood, wife- 
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hood, motherhood, widowhood, or as an elder of the 
family. 

The most general conception of Dharma is con- 
sidered binding on all men and women as members 
of the species homo. Throughout the Hindu scrip- 
tures it has been retained in a variety of ways. 
The Mahabharata gives two lists of Dharmas; the 
Bhagvata gives another list; Vashistha Dharma- 
shastra, the Yajnavalkya Smriti and Manu Smriti 
also give lists of the same ; and throughout Hindu 
thought any number of pithy sayings describe the 
Dharma for all human beings. Scanning these lists 
carefuUy, we may say that, in theory at least, every 
human being is called upon to follow, in preference 
to his other duties, his Dharma as a Man, that is 
to say, as a member of the human race. This 
consists of non-violence to aU living things, truthful- 
ness, abstention from unlawfully appropriating the 
goods of others, purity and control of the senses 
and sex, forgiveness, self-control, sharing of food 
with others, looking after one’s dependents, humility, 
kindness to all animals, self-control, gentility, sym- 
pathy with another’s misfortunes, and contentment ; 
these may be summed up in sentences hke, “ What 
you would not like to be done to yourself that 
should you not do to others”; or ‘^Righteousness 
consists in good Avill towards others 
Then there are the Pancha Maha Yajnas, or the 
five daily sacrifices which form part of the daily 
life of the individual. These are the Deva Yajna, 
Yajna, the Bhut Yajna, the Brahma 
Yajna and the Manushya Yajna. The Deva 
Yajna consists of pouring ghee (clarified butter) 
d/Hd such substances into the fire as offerings to the 
gods; the Shut Yajna refers to the offering of food 
to animals ; the offering of water to the memory 
of the ancestors is caUed Pitri Yajna ; the offering 
of hospitality to guests is Manushya Yajna; and 
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the teaching and learning of the scriptures and 
keeping the mind and soul thus alive to them is 
called Brahma Yajha. “ The Rishis, the Pitris, 
the Devas, the Bhutas, and the guest expect atten- 
tion from the householder; hence he Avho knows 
should give them their dues. Let liim worship 
according to the rule: the Rishi vi'itb study of 
the Vedas, the Devas with Homa, the Pitri with 
Sraddha, Man with food, and the Bhiita ^vith Bali” ^ 
We can see the reaction on the life of the individual of 
these daily offerings. From day to day he learns to 
regard himself related to these five factors. The 
sacrifice to the Devas secures him relations with the 
supernatural ; the sacrifice to Pitris relates him to 
liis dead parents and ancestors, whose idealizations 
of family tradition are now a trust in the hands of 
the householder who offers the sacrifice; the Bhiita 
Yajha reminds liim of the inter-relation and inter- 
dependence between man and the rest of the animal 
kingdom; the Brahma Yajha connects Ifim with 
the cultiural and spiritual laws of his forefathers ; 
and the Maniishya Yajha-, by making it incumbent 
upon man to give food to the ‘homeless and the 
student’,® develops in him the love of human kind 
and the ideal of the brotherhood of man. The 
sentiment of Mamishya Yajha is strong from very 
early times in India, and it is ordained that one 
should partake of whatever remains of the food 
after the ‘ atithi ’ or guest is satisfied.® 

The Samskdras are in their nature rites of passage 
from one phase or stage of the individual’s growth 
to another. Each of the Samshdras concerns itself 
wfith one or another of the critical stages in which 
the individual enters, from the very conception in 

1 Hanti Smriti, p. 3S0. 

2 Ibid., p. 392. 

8 Apa. Dharmasutra, civioted by Dhriiva, A. B. Hindu Veda Dharma, 
p. 103. 
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the mother’s womb, to death and after. The 
Samskdras therefore may be generally designated as 
the sanctification of the developmental stages of the 
individual’s growth. According to the Hindu scrip- 
tures, members of the first three Varnas must observe 
them. The most important of these are tw'^elve.^ 
They are: (1) The Garbhddhdn, the foetus-laying 
rite, which is performed at the consummation of 
marriage. (2) PuTisavan, male-maldng, performed 
three months after conception for vitalizing the 
foetus in order that a male may be born. (3) 
Simantonayana, hair parting, performed to mark the 
separation of the expectant mother from the husband 
so far as their sex relations are concerned. (4) 
Jdtakarana, birth taking, performed before severing 
the umbihcal cord. (5) Ndmakarana, name taking, 
performed on the tenth, eleventh or the twelfth 
day after birth, (6) Annaprdsana, food giving, 
performed when the child is about eight months old. 
(7) Chuddkarana, tonsure of the hair, which takes 
place when the child is three years of age. (8) 
Upanayana, initiation, when the boy is invested 
Avith the sacred thread any time between the ages 
of eleven and fourteen. (9) Mdhdndmya, the great 
name repeating initiation, in which the initiate is 
taught to recite the Gdyatri, hymn to the Sun-God. 
(10) Samdvartan, returning, which is performed to 
mark the return of the boy home after finishing his 
course of studies under a teacher. (11) Vivdha, the 
marriage rite; and (12) Antyesthi, funeral obsequies, 
performed at the death of a person.® 

The number and kind of Samskdras differ with 
reference to the different Sutras which are followed 
by a social or rehgious group ; they also differ wdth 
reference to the traditions of place, family and other 

y number varies according to different authorities : the 

^ A sixteen ; some Sutras relate forty ; Menu gives twelve. 

All these are detailed in Vaishnava-Ahnik (Hindi), pp. 69-70. 
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social factors. Anyhow, in modern times, three of 
these twelve Samskdras are considered of very vital 
importance by most Hindus, so far as males of 
the first three Varnas are concerned. They are the 
Upanayana, Vivaha and Antyesthi Samskdras. 
Women used once upon a time to be invested with 
the sacred thread; but this has disappeared due to 
a variety of historical reasons. Vivaha has there- 
after been considered the same as Upanayana so 
far as women are concerned. 

According to the old Brahmanical doctrine every- 
one is born a Sudra,^ and members of the first 
three classes {Varnas) can become free from this 
disability by going through the Samskdra rites, and 
especially the Upanayana Samskdra, wliich is suppos- 
ed to give a second birth by purifying the individual 
from the defects of his associations ^Adth blood, etc., 
during the period he remains in his mother’s womb.® 
If a male member of the first three classes does not 
go through the Upanayana Satnskdra, he of necessity 
becomes an outcaste.® Of course woman is placed 
alongside the ^udra, in that she, like the Sxidra, has 
no right to go through the Upanayana Samskdra. 
Even then the Sudras, who are denied every other 
Brahmanical rite and sacrament, are expected to 
go through all, except the Upanayana Samskdra', 
but with this difference, that Puranic mantras are 
substituted for the holy Vedic mantras when the 
Samskdras are performed in the case of the Sudras.* 
In the observance of these rites, the Vaishnava 
communities usually divide them into several groups, 
somewhat as follows : (i) those performed before 
the birth of the child, (ii) those performed till the 
child is three years of age, (iii) the Upanayana, the 

1 Goswami Furshottamji : Upadeshavishaya-Shankaniroswada, Ahmed< 
abad, 1911, p. 8. 

2 Jiwanacharyaii Maharaja ; Vaishnava- Ahnik (Hindi), p. 69. 

3 Ganga Lahari, verse 37. 

^ Jiwaiiacharyaji Maharaja ; Vaishnava- Ahnik (Guj.), p. 23. 
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Mdhdndmya and the Samdvartan rites performed 
one after the other on one single occasion, (iv) 
marriage rites, and (v) death rites. This change, it is 
obvious, is perhaps due to the modern tendencies of 
saving time and expense. For the performance of 
each of the rites on different occasions has its social 
concomitant in terms of caste-dinners, etc. It 
may also be observed, that this new grouping is not 
at all disagreeable to the Brahmin priests who in 
any case get their cash dues for the performance 
of each of the rites ; and as to their dues in 
terms of food, as the quantity would rather be 
far too much for a single feed, so quantities of 
uncooked rice, grains, ghee, etc., are given to them 
instead. Of coiirse, moves to do away with these 
caste-dinners on some minor occasions have been 
going on. But such suggestions never seemed to 
be agreeable to the elders of the community. 

Now according to the strict teachings of the 
Bhagavata and Bhagavad Gita, as propounded by 
the Vallabha )School,^ the Samskdras should have no 
place in the hfe of a Vaishnava, whether he is one 
of the Dioija^ or not. But in recent years, Goswami 
Purshottumji Maharaj, Goswami Jiwanlalji Maharaj, 
and other authorities, have started supporting 
Samskdra Dharmas taught by old Brahmanism. 
But Avhether the Vaishnai’a goes through the 
Brahmanical Samskaras or not, both men and 
women of all classes and castes are invested with 
the kanthi (necklace) which obviously stands in 
place of the sacred thread, and are given Brahma- 
sambandJia, Avhich is really a substitute for the 
Mdhdndmya Samskdra, 

_The Dharmasastras have taught the theory of 
Asramm, that is to say, the stages of the life of 
an indiAudual, in order that thereby every man may 


^ This problem is discussed in the chapter on Sampradaya. 
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be enabled to understand the very best for himself 
in the short span of life given to him, and to accom- 
plish it. They make for the orderly management of 
the life of the individual, which, in the ultimate, 
may react on the community and the race. The 
Asrama scheme thus enables the individual to 
develop the many sides of his hfe, and gives to each 
period of his life its due programme of work and 
discipline towards the attainment of the goal of 
human hfe, viz., of Mukti. 

The Asramas are four in number, one following 
another. They are Brahmacharya, Chihastha, VdTia- 
prastha and Sanyasta. From the birth of a male 
child to the age when the child is invested with the 
sacred thread, every cluld is supposed to be out of 
the grip of Dharma disciphne, except under the 
kindly care of the parents and elders in atmosphere 
of the home. The ZJpanayana ceremony marks 
the spiritual and second birth of the individual. 
In olden times the Brahmachari stayed at the 
home of a Vedic teacher up to the age of twenty- 
four, in an atmosphere of learning and service. He 
learnt the science and art of hfe by hving a hfe of 
purity, simphcity and austerity. He laboured in 
the home of his master, and by and by he learnt, 
by actual doing, the right attitudes and duties of a 
householder. In olden times the scriptures insisted 
on everyone, young_and old, rich and poor, that the 
disciphne of this Asrama was absolutely necessary 
for the development of right thought, word and 
deed. 

When the student returns home after liis years 
of disciphne with his Guru, he enters the Cfrihastha- 
srama, during which he has to practise the hfe of 
a householder, according to the teachings he received 
in the Guru’s home. Now the hfe of a householder 
is not pictured as one of predatoriness, somehow 
managing the demands of hfe ; nor is it meant for 
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the satisfaction of merely the nutritive and repo- 
ductive needs of life. Living in the midst of society, 
enjoying the joys of his home Hfe, doing the duties 
of a householder by giving and spending, doing 
what good he can to others from the wealth in Ins 
trust; thus livmg in the midst of Samsara, the 
householder has always to remind himself that 
he is but an instrument of the gods, and that all 
that he does, says and thinks should always be in 
tune mth their divine purposes. The presiding 
deity of the home is God’s representative Agni 
which is kept burning day and night as a symbol of 
the divine rule and blessings that guide the destinies 
of the home. So the householder is supposed to do 
all these things on behalf of, for the sake of, and in 
the very presence, of the gods. 

When the householder grows grey with age, when 
he becomes a grandfather, his life of action must 
give way to a hfe of peaceful devotion and medita- 
tion in the retirement of the V dnaprastlidsrama 
in the woods. Offering of Sacrifices is the chief 
duty of a Vanaprastlii. Besides, he studies the 
scriptures that discuss the ultimate problems of the 
universe. And he has to serve guests as best as he 
can, and love aU animals with care and sympathy. 

After a hfe of retirement in the woods for some 
time, the individual is called upon to give up aU 
Karmas. He has no more to offer Sacrifices. He 
eats what comes in his way ; having no fixed abode 
he goes about from place to place and meditates 
over Brahma. Thus in this final stage of hfe the 
individual is called upon to renounce all actions and 
aU relations. _ 

This description of the Alarms will reveal how 
the scheme is meant for perfecting the individual 
through a regular, disciphned course of life. The 
Brdhmacharya and GrihastJia Asramas train him 
to serve the highest ends — social and individual ; 
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and the Vdnaprasiha and SanyaMa are devised to 
give the individual full opportunities to seek and 
realize the final end of his existence. It is recognized 
throughout the Hindu scriptures that society de- 
pends upon the efforts of the householder. He 
tends the sick, the dependents, women, children, 
the guest and the gods ; and all this is done in the 
spirit of service. It is therefore sometimes preached, 
and this mostly among the Vaishnavas, that Sanyasta 
is not necessary for the salvation of the individual, 
if, during the Grihastha stage, the individual lives 
in the world for the performance of his duties towards 
others, indifferent to the consequences and the 
fruits thereof, leaving worldhness and the world to 
the gods that guide their destinies. 

Just as the individual is bound down by Dharma 
or duties with reference to the several points of 
contact he has with the realities of life — social, 
economic, religious and so on — each of the social 
groupings is also conceived with reference to certain 
fundamental laws and duties in accordance with 
which they have to conduct themselves. Each of 
these groups is conceived as a living unit, with its 
rights and responsibilities towards the individuals of 
which it is composed, and towards the other units. So 
arise the Dharmas of the family, the clan, the caste, 
the class, etc., as interacting living units which 
gather their forces in building up and maintaining 
the vast organ that pours forth the slow, silent and 
august music of human endeavour, as the Hindu 
seers have variously conceived it. 

We shall begin with the simplest and most natural 
of human associations, the family, or Kula. The 
Kvkt Dharma refers to the traditions which have 
gathered round the history of the family. It refers 
to the moral, economic, social, tone and timbre of 
the family. Its actual content refers to the social 
traditions of the family, the character and forms of 
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religious worship, the use, inheritance and distribu- 
tion of property, and the social status of the family 
Avithin the group of families to which it belongs, and 
AAuthin the caste to which it owes allegiance. Every 
individual member of the family is supposed to be 
in charge of the Kula Dharma; and he or she is 
expected to do the best for its upkeep. In cases 
of conflict the indiAudual has to yield. But usually 
compromises are resorted to ; and out of such 
compromises arise neAv traditions which somehow 
become hallowed Avith time, and gather binding 
force on future generations. 

The second group Dharma is Ootra Dharma. The 
Gotra consists of a number of families which trace 
their descent to one common ancestor or teacher. 
The fundamental issues that the Gotra Dharma 
deals Avith are exogamy, property rights, adoption 
and Sxitaha. 

Larger than the Gotra group is the group called 
Gnydti, which may be translated as Caste. Generally 
speaking, the Ghiydti has in its charge the most 
difficult problem of life, \dz., the organization of 
marriage. Every Gnydti is an endogamous group, 
by defim’tion. Besides this, another important 
function is vested with some Gnydtis. The Gnydti 
generally enforces the tradition of the group on 
the families. Sometimes these traditions are of a 
quasi-religious and socio-economic character. ‘ 

The classiflcation of a society into four funda- 
mental groups called Varims may noAv be considered. 
In ancient Hindu society the mass of the people 
was organized by the Brahmins in terms of four 
fundamental types of interdependent groups, in 
order that the well-being of the whole may be 
served thereby and each group and the members 
thereof may get an adequate chance of self-expression 


^ These will bo discussed later. 
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and salvation in terms of definite Karmas, according 
to the Dharmas assigned to each class ( Varna). ^ 

This classification is conceived not for the benefit 
of the Hindus alone. It is meant for universal 
apphcation, and is supposed to hold good for the 
well-being of any human group which wants to 
organize itself on a scientific basis. 

The above-mentioned aspects of Dharma, with 
reference to the several aspects of human behaviour, 
^e sometimes classified into three groups called 
Achdra Dharma, which refers to personal ceremonial 
conduct, Vyavhdra Dharma, which concerns itself 
with ordinary civil laws, and PrayascMt Dharma, 
which describes the rules regarding penance. 

The above description of Dharma will naturally 
make one who is used to European ways and out- 
look think that the individual is too much fettered 
to be able to exercise his right of intelligent choice. 
He may therefore feel called upon to say that 
“ even the most casual reader must be impressed by 
the way in which the individual’s course of life is 
mapped out for him. It may be doubted whether 
any other religious system has ever provided instruc- 
tions for the conduct of fife that have been so 
full and so detailed. The task that was set the in- 
dividual may not unjustly be likened to that of the 
child who is given fine pictures which he may colour 
for himself. He may vary the colouring according 
to his fancy, but the outline is provided. Perhaps 
this figure errs on the side of exaggerating the extent 
to winch the individual is free. For, on aU sides 
and at every point the individual finds prescriptions 
of which he is the subject or the object.” ^ 

There is much force in such a criticism of Dharma. 
The decay and deterioration of Dharma is part of 
the theory of Dharma; and the Bhagavad Gita 


1 This will be discussed later, 
s McKenzie^ J. : Hindu Ethics, p. 41. 
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gives a message of hope that whenever Dharma fails 
God proclaims it through a holy person/ This 
presupposes that Dharma is not fully known or 
understood by man. It is regarded as infinite, 
eternal and not knowable in totality. And this 
is not regarded as a grievance, for “ it is exceedingly 
difficult to fathom the meaning of Dharma. No 
one can ever know it. Therefore know that to be 
Dharma which most people foUow ; and that which 
most people shun, Imow it to be Adharma for 
certain.” * Thus every man is expected to follow 
Dharma to the extent to which he understands it. 
And Prayaschit Dharma gives him an opportunity 
of rectifying his mistakes and shortcomings. More- 
over, Dharma is from time to time newly proclaimed. 
This gives Dharma a living elasticity and adaptive- 
ness that seems to be absent on its surface. 

Besides, in the world of practical affairs these gross 
difficulties that seem to be present in the Dharma 
doctrine in the eyes of a European will appear to be 
considerably minimized if we realize that a person 
is supposed to be deriving his Dharma or Dharmas, 
not merely from the fountain-head of the Vedas 
as preached by Manu, but from many other sources. 
The Vedas are known to only a few. In a sense 
the Mahabharata gives graphic illustrations of 
Dharma and Adharma in the lives of the heroes. 
And Hindus feel that their deepest spiritual enquiries 
are finally answered in the Bhagavad Gita — Krishna’s 
great discourse with Arjuna, on the field of Kuru- 
kshetra. Another historical source of Dharma is the 
Ramayana which has proved a veritable store- 
house of the knowledge of Dharma. To many 
devout Vaishnavites it stands in the same intimate 
and vital relation, as the Mahabharata — and espe- 
cially the Bhagavad Gita. And the Bhagavata 

1 Bhagwad-gita, IV. 7-S. 

2 6ukra-niti, V. 3o. 
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Purana is another unfailing source of Dharma law 
and teaching to which a third set of seekers after 
Truth turn for inspiration and guidance. It must 
be noted, however, that to most of the Vaishnavites 
of Gujarat, the knowledge even from the Maha- 
bh^ata, or the Ramayana, or the Bhagavata Purana 
comes secondhand — in the sense, that these sacred 
scriptures have to be read out to them by the 
Brahmin priests, their preceptors, because of wide- 
spread illiteracy. 

These, however, do not exhaust the sources of 
Dharma. The ideals beliind the personal behaviour 
of those who are learned in the iSastras are also 
indicative of Dharma. In olden days (even about 
fifty years ago) generally only the Brahmins could 
read and write ; therefore in the main they 
were considered the teachers of Dharma, But 
from time to time persons belonging to the other 
Vamas have taught Dharma and have been ac- 
cepted as teachers of Dharma. In actual practice 
this depends much upon the stage of development 
which the individual or the Onydti has reached. 
During our own times Mahatma Gandhi, a Vaishya 
(Bania), is looked up to even by the Brahmins, more 
than any Brahmin priest or high-priest, as a pre- 
ceptor par excellence of Dharma. Nevertheless, let 
us not forget that the one big cause of the failure 
of his social and pohtical programmes is his scathing 
attack on the social system of the Hindus. He has 
endeavoured to brmg peoples of different Qnyaiis 
and Varnas into a single etho-polity based on mutual 
love and respect: for instance, he has been teaching 
that the touch of the ‘ untouchables ’ cannot pollute 
the castes, high and low, and that therefore children 
of all Gnydtis and Vamas should be allowed at least 
to learn together in the same school. To this and 
such other suggestions most of the Vaishnavas 
would have agreed only if the hereditary Brahmin 
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high-pricsts who have been maintaining these dis- 
tinctions had blessed these injunctions of Mahatma 
Gandhi. But in fact these latter would not agree ; 
and that is the main reason why Mahatma Gandhi’s 
hold on the Hindus, and especially the Vaishnavas, 
has been rather weak. 

But besides, and in spite of the scriptural and 
preceptorial guidance, the hving, effective source 
from which a person normally derives his Dharma 
notions are the customs of his caste and the ideas 
of right and wrong that prevail therein. For 
instance, amongst the Banias as a whole widow 
remarriage is considered to be against Dharma ; but 
amongst some of them this very practice is con- 
sidered quite in conformity with their Dharma. 
Or, to take another instance, the Machhis (fishermen) 
or the Rajputs are allowed to indulge in intoxicat- 
ing drinks, while the Banias and Brahmins are not. 
Again, the Rajputs are allowed meat diet, while the 
Banias are not. The Onydti, on the other hand, 
follows its own traditions; in case of doubt or 
difficulty as to the proper course, it consults the 
Brahmin high-priests and learned men. In practice, 
however, the results of these consultations mainly 
depend upon whom Ave approach and how. For, one 
can obtain the approval of these authorities in 
respect of new measures by dint of tact, and some- 
times perhaps, material inducements. 

But the knowledge of Dharma from the above 
sources is not considered final. Dharma, as already 
stated, is infinite and eternal, and therefore cannot 
be fully known. So every person is expected to 
take example from the Winged Ones, who, though 
they do not know where the firmament ends, pene- 
trate it as far as they can. 

The difficulties about the mechanistic view of 
Dharma that have been pointed out above have been 
felt all along in the history of Hinduism ; and perhaps 
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the best protest and solution has been effectually- 
rendered, for whatever it was worth, in the Bhagavata 
Purana where, in ten verses, Krishna epitomizes all 
Dharmas — ^personal, social and religious — and re- 
commends the Gopis to attend to them if they would. 
But the Gopis refuse to return to these Dharmas, 
pointedly declaring that these Dliarmas -withoii-t 
Krishna had no meaning for them. At this Krishna 
gives them what their devotion deserved, joy and 
bliss that contact with the Spirit brings. And as 
soon as in the midst of this bliss the personal and 
social reappears in terms of pride and vanity in 
the Gopis, the bliss escapes them; their Krishna is 
found no more in their midst. Ha-ving tasted the 
very kernel of the gifts of His spirit the disinherited 
ones go mad, wailing and tormented at this separa- 
tion. Then, cleansing themselves of the last specks 
of dirt that gather round noble hearts, the Gopis 
deserve the final beatitude. The Lord reappears in 
His perfection, makes them perfect, and in the 
heart of each He enthrones himself. And then go 
the Gopis to their respective tasks of hfe, the Lord 
Krishna enshrined in their hearts; for, when once 
the best of the gifts of God is given to them, the 
rest shall be added unto it. And so in their daily 
pursuits of hfe thereafter, the world, worldhiiess 
and its Dharmas get ideally modelled in the behaviour 
of these saintly women who partook of the very nature 
of their Lord. For some Vaishnavites, therefore, the 
task and programmes of life of the Gopis, their little 
acts and thoughts while they were on the way to 
the final beatitude, are the Dharmas that men and 
women ought to follow; they are free to practise 
other Dharmas as well; but not at the cost of 
the fundamental Dharmas that gather round the 
life of Krishna and his devotees, and provide 
the very flavour, beauty and splendour of their 
existence. 
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The echo of these teachings resounds in the 
passages from the Gita we have ah’eady quoted. 

We have now come to a stage when Dharma may 
be defined as the distinct quahties that are inherent 
in things, animate and inanimate, at the original 
creation.^ “ That Avhich can be adopted is Dharma ; 
that which supports all fife is Dharma. Everything 
that exists is what it is because of Dharma ; without 
it, its very existence becomes doubtful.” ® 

Thus Dharma is that whicli makes tilings what 
they are. Therefore Dharma means the nature of 
things. Thus in India, as in Greece, the attempt is 
made to turn the natural into the ideal. This 
works on the assumption that the ideal or normal 
is deducible from the actual. And it implies that 
man has a stable nature, and that it is teleological 
and cax^able of indicating the course he ought to 
follow. 

In a larger sense, then, the theory of Dharma 
endeavours to relate everything in the universe in 
terms of a principle. In the narrower sense, Dharma 
refers to a system of ideal relations of man with the 
rest of the universe (seen and unseen), and to man’s 
individual and social conduct in life. Thus the 
search for the harmony of the inner with the outer, 
and of the outer with the iimer of human conduct 
is the theme of Dharma. 

To summarize, then: Dharma seeks to give a 
programme of life for the individual, for the social, 
rehgious, and other groups, in relation to each other, 
such as would make the best possible manifestation 
of life probable and even real. Out of the variety 
in which hfe may and can express itself, rather than 
letting man live somehow in any direction that may 
lead anywhere, Dharma sets the direction which 
the best in our midst, in ages past and now, have 

1 Ketkar, V. : Essay on Hinduism, p. 8. 

2 Kothari, M. N. ; Bhakti-marga-nu-Rahasya, p. 13. 
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taught man to follow, and seek thus the way towards 
perfection. Thus Dharma becomes the instrument 
for the fulfilment of life in terms of an inner peace, 
and an outer order, in terms of social, rehgious and 
economic organization and control. In terms like 
these Dharma records the traditional sanctions of a 
socio-religious nature, wherein the material and 
cultural heritage from experience, history, tradi- 
tion and usage, are gathered into one focus. In yet 
another sense, Dharma may be said to be a search 
for the solution of the problem of human relations 
in terms of human freedom, or of the problem of 
human freedom in terms of social relations with 
reference to the ideals of life. If Dharma concerns 
itself with the loyalties of personal, social, economic 
and spiritual relations that bind man to each of 
them, and to all of them as a related whole, Dharma 
concerns itself with the theory and practice of the 
right and the just in human affairs. 

We hope these attempts at defining Dharma 
sufi&ciently justify our attitude that Dharma is a 
search, however elusive, to shape the Natural in 
terms of the Ideal, and to deduce the Ideal from 
the Natural. Thus, in infinite series of such adjust- 
ments through ages of human endeavour, man hopes 
to be enabled ultimately to find out the laws of the 
harmony between the actual and the ideal that may 
bring forth that perfection of human existence 
which is prayed for by prophets and sages in terms 
like, “ Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven 



CHAPTER III 


MATA 

In the last chapter we have dealt with Dharma 
which is generally concerned with the fundamental 
principles that govern life. Since the restatement of 
Hinduism after the overthrow of Buddhism and 
Jainism, the Hindu scriptures have been explicitly 
expressed in terms of Mdrga, i.e., the way, of Mata, 
i.e., the doctrine that justifies the way, and 
Sampraddya, winch combines a way and its doctrines 
in terms of a sect or following, usually of a teacher 
of great personal piety and learning. 

We need not discuss origins and try to investi- 
gate whether Mata or Mdrga is the earlier of 
the two. Each implies the other ; and with a 
greater definition of the one the other is bound to 
be clearly defined. Thus perhaps in their search for 
realizing the fundamental laws of life, Dharma, Mata 
and Mdrga have to go through a number of changes 
till both become distinctly established and thus 
get co-ordinated more and more towards perfection. 
If Mdrga is the way of Dharma and Mata the philo- 
sophy of Dharma, man seeks to realize the perfection 
of Dharma, its renewal and re-establishment through 
infinite mutual adjustments of Mata and Mdrga. 
When Dharma is thus realized, renewed, re-establish- 
ed by a teacher, its statement called Sampradaya 
(a following) is also established. 

Let us now discuss Mata (literally, opinion), which 
refers to the doctrine regarding the nature of God 
or of the Ultimate Reality. Naturally it prescribes 
its pathway {Mdrga) which the individual or the 
group accepting the Mala has to follow in order 
to attain the goal. We may safely translate Mata 
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as metaphysics or pliilosophy. But let us not forget 
that Mata can be easily confused with DTiarma. 
We must therefore remember that while Mata 
refers to the doctrinal aspect, Dharma refers to the 
general principles which seek to assimilate the 
doctrinal and the practical into one unified whole. 

Three Matas are mainly recognized in Hinduism : 
Vishnu Mata, or the doctrine according to which 
Vishnu is the liighest God of devotion; &iva Mata, 
or the doctrine according to which Siva is the 
highest God; and &ahti Mata, according to which 
the worsliip of the personifications of ‘ energies ’ is 
taught. 

Most of the aboriginal tribes of Gujarat, knowingly 
and unknowingly, follow ^ahti Mata ; but in recent 
times many of them have adopted Vishnu Mata. 
Of course those aboriginal tribes, and the Kshatriya 
communities which once followed &aldi Mata, even 
now worship the old images of the &akti goddesses 
and gods which their forefathers worshipped, besides 
worshipping the other images of their newly adopted 
faith. But these iSdkta gods and demi-gods are 
worshipped by them at home only, and not in the 
temples. This means that though the people have 
changed the Mata, the old family god or goddess 
continues to demand their reverence and attention. 
And tliis is as true of some Christian and Moslem 
converts from the early tribes as of converts to the 
higher forms of Hinduism. 

There Avas a time when Saktism in its various 
forms was in vogue all over the country; in recent 
times, however, it is fast disappearing. And what- 
ever of it prevails is practised more or less in secret. 
It is therefore not necessary for our purposes to 
dwell on the differences between Vaishnavism and 
6aktism. But traditionally, at least so far as 
Gujarat is concerned, Saivism and Vaishnavism 
are considered opposed to each othey. This is 
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not necessarily true, and is, in fact, due to a confusion 
of thougJit. But we must remember that every 
Mata tries to define the meaning, place and relation 
of the highest God which it calls upon its followers 
to worship. In the main, both Saivism and Vaishna- 
vism try to relate the highest being with the things 
of the world and mth human behaviour ; eacli of them 
gives different solutions of these problems ; some of 
these solutions are very similar to each other, except 
that while Siva is asked to be Avorsliipped b3' the 
one, Vishiiu is recommended as the highest God for 
worsliip by the other. There is a third set of Matas 
where the doctrine gives freedom to the believer to 
choose for himself or herself the highest God for 
worship out of a set of five Deities. In this ease the 
worship of Panch Devatds (five Deities), including 
Siva and Vishnu, is enjoined; anj’^ one of the five, 
it is taught, must be chosen as the principal God 
of worship. 

As we have already said, Saivism and Vaishna- 
vism are always taken by the Vaishuavas of 
Gujarat as opposed to each other. In fact the real 
opposition is between the doctrines of feankara- 
ch^ya on the one hand, and of Ramanujacharya, 
Vallabhacharya and others on the other. The 
doctrines promulgated by Sankaracliarya are 
designated, rightly or wrongly, as Saivite, though 
in fact iSankaracharya has not insisted on the 
worship of either 6iva or Vishnu as the highest 
CfOd. This is due to the general tone and direction 
of Sankaraeliarya’s teachings, his attitude towards 
the world {jagat), and the way of reacliing the 
summum honum of life, viz., the Jndna and Vairdgya 
Margas. In this essa}'', therefore, whenever the word 
baivism is used it refers to the doctrines, the way 
and the Dharma promulgated by and developed after 
the teachings of bankaracharya. 

Let us now find out the essential difference between 
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fiaivism and Vaishnavism. In the first place, let 
us acknowledge that both are Brahainanical, in the 
sense that both fink themselves up with the tradition 
of the Vedas and of the Dharmasastras. In fact 
Vaishnavism, as it is now understood, has come 
into existence and has grown out of the struggle to 
supplant Sai^nsm. We may also trace this struggle 
tlnoughout the early scriptures, as manifest in the 
Bhdgavaia DJiarma which started expressing itself 
openly from about the third century before Christ. 

Now, according to Vaishnavism there is a personal 
God who is the maker and sustainer of all life, and 
who is therefore worth man’s worship and adoration ; 
but 6aivism regards an Impersonal Absolute, some- 
thing called Brahman, as the only Real and the 
Ultimate. Thus Vaishnavism declares the world of 
things as real, and therefore helpful to man’s 
endeavour to reach the goal of his existence ; but 
oaivism denounces the tilings of the world as 
something in the way of the progress of man, thus 
taking liim away from the attainment of the 
ultimate goal. Vaishnavism considers human life 
and its pursuits as real, while Saivism regards 
these as unreal and therefore mere appearance. 
Therefore while the Vaishnavite aims at hfe more 
abundant and the fruits thereof, the SSaivite seeks 
after the death thereof, the discontinuance of re- 
births, as he puts it ; for death that leads not to 
rebirths is the goal of the Saivite’s existence. 
Such salvation is for the Vaislmaidte spiritual 
death * ; he, on the contrary, courts rebirths ; for, 
these will bring him better and ampler opportunities 
to enjoy life and to serve God. In his best mood 
the Vaishnavite declares : ‘ Deliverance is not for 
me in renunciation’.® The way of hfe for the 

1 Cf. Davarnm ; Rasika-Vallabha, stanza 53. 

2 Tagore: Gitanjali, LXXIII. 
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Vaishnavite is therefore one of action and devotion 
in the main; the way of the Saivite, on the other 
hand, is one of contemplation, of the knowledge 
{jnydna) of the Brahman (Absolute). 

These essential characteristics, though exaggerated 
to some extent, are true in the main. Therefore 
Saivism and Vaishnavism may be said to be 
opposite and antagonistic to each other, regarding 
the doctrine, the pathwaj^', the Purushdrthas and 
the Dharma. 

These differences are of great sociological value. 
For they explain why most of the people of Gujarat 
accept the Vaishnavite creed in preference to the 
iSaivite, In a region full of opportunities to live 
and to live well, the Saivite ideal of self-reahzation 
by self-destruction could neither answer the social 
and religious needs of the people, nor appeal to 
their iinagmation. Nor could the theory of self- 
renunciation and self-destruction, as taught by 
Buddhism and Jainism, find a place in the hearts of 
a people romid whom life throbbed with aU its 
energy, might and plenty, with its attendant 
pleasures and joys. A justification of their way of 
living, a theory of life and a pathway suited and 
helpful to the living of a life engrossed in work and 
duty as man, husband, father, citizen and so on, a 
hope that such a mode of fife as they live is accept- 
able to the highest Deity — the Gujaratis naturally 
sought for all these. For centuries Buddhism had 
its opportunity; but it failed. The Brahmanical 
creeds of the Upanishads and the Vedas were found 
inadequate and unsatisfactory for the masses before 
the coming of Buddha. To a certain extent 
Buddha himself had reason to rise in revolt against 
the exclusive rights of the Brahmins. But that 
alone did, not enable him to replace the Brahmanical 
ideal of life. As a consequence, the peoples in the 
rich and fertile regions of the river-valleys of India. 
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could not be persuaded to live satisfactorily by 
believing that death — deliverance from rebirths, 
and the annihilation of the individual spirit — was 
to be their ideal of life. Besides, Buddha established 
monasteries and created an order of monkhood. 
This became as degenerate as the Brahmin clergy 
had become, within a period of seven hundred years 
after liim. About that time Buddhism as practised 
had degenerated into : (1) idol worship, especially 
the ■worship of Buddha Mmself, (2) the rise of a class 
of hypocritical and superstitious monks who became 
a positive danger to progress — social, religious, and 
political, and (3) a general respect for a life of 
inaction, -with its consequent exaltation of the life 
of parasitic mendicancy. Not what Buddha taught 
but what Buddhism came to be through centuries 
after Buddha, ruined the cause of Buddhism in 
India. ^ Thus though Buddhism existed in India 
for a thousand years it went on playing a losing 
game. 

But we must not forget that in its failure to 
supplant Brahmanism, Buddliism succeeded in 
breaking the rigidity and power of the Brahmaihcal 
social and religious creeds and organizations. 
Through this period of a thousand years the glaring 
defects of the social system and the Dharma that 
upheld it were shown up to the masses in their true 
colours. So in many ways they were emancipated 
from the inferiority-complex inherited from Brah- 
manism ; and the Brahmin’s claims to superiority 
over the rest of humanity had to yield to the power 
of this new consciousness. The new Brahmanism 
that proposed to establish itself had therefore 
clearly to reckon -with a severely critical attitude on 
the part of the masses ; it had to be prepared to 
make concessions to popular demands if it was at 


1 CL Hopkins : Heligions of India, pp. 342-3. 
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all bent on reinstating itself. Fetters of caste 
had to be loosened ; a greater amount of freedom 
had to be conceded to some groups which may 
otherwise revolt ; those castes and classes which 
could potentiall)'^ help to revive the influence of 
Brahmanism had therefore to be conceded ^the 
position of co-workers with the Brahmins. San- 
karacharya {circa 800 a.d.) cleared the jungle of 
growths which had developed its mighty fabric out 
of the old Brahmanism as well as out of Buddhism. 
Thus was initiated a movement which may be 
called Neo-Hinduism. Out of the old Brahmanical 
scriptures Sankaracharya selected three representa- 
tive masterjDieces, viz., the TJpanishads, thoBhagavad 
Gita, and the V eddnta- Sutras of Badrayana Vyas ; 
and round these he tried to restate, re-form and 
reorganize the old Brahmanical traditions. As we 
have aheady pointed out, 6ankaracharya was 
indifferent regarding the question of the highest 
Deity that man should worship ; worship of this sort 
was onl3'^ a means to an end, according to him ; and 
the end was to merge in the Brahman Avith the 
help of jhydna. 

The formation of Vishnu Mata as such Avas thus 
started by Ramanujacharya, born in 1016-17 a.d.^ 
But on account of the many causes, which Ave shall 
discuss in another place, this new Brahmanical 
creed could not satisfy the teeming millions who 
hungered for their rights of Avorship and of felloAA^sliix) 
Avith man and Avitli God. Vishnu Mata had there- 
fore to modify itself from time to time in ansAver to 
newer demands made on it. This process resulted 
in the formation from time to time of several 
Sampraddyas (sects) within the Mata. We shall 
discuss these in another chapter. 

In the process of the growth and evolution of 


1 Bhandarkar : Vaishnavism and ^aivism, p. 51. 
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Vishnu Mata the part played and the influence 
exerted by other creeds and rehgions with 
which Hinduism came into contact must not be 
overlooked. The Moslems who ruled Gujarat 
from the 13th to the 18th centuries contributed 
indirectly to its formation by forcing Hinduism to 
answer the attacks Islam made on its social and 
religious theories. The Parsees had their share to 
contribute ; though, let us not forget that, Zoroastri- 
anism and the life of the Parsees as a whole have 
been much affected by Hindu thought and prac- 
tice. Christianity and Christian propaganda has 
indirectly stimulated modern Vaishnavite religion 
and Ufe. By teachings and by the test of life 
actually led by these sister communities, the Hindus 
were considerably helped to realize that a Mata 
wliich represents death and annihilation as the ideal 
of life is better disowned and abandoned; for it is 
disheartening and demoralizing to men and women 
busy until the affairs of the world, which, according 
to ^ankaracharya, is an illusion, taking man away 
from the path of perfection. People have therefore 
been struggling through several centuries for a 
Dharma wherein the path and the creed reconcile 
and harmonize things of the world with things of 
the spirit. Salvation to them must not mean 
death, but life more abundant. And so the Gopi 
sings : “ Vraja is so dear to me ; I have no desire to 
go to Paradise ; for how shall I find there the son of 
Nanda (i.e., lirishna).” ^ 

This exaltation of the duties of man’s daily life 
and the worldly life of action as a pathway to 
reality is emphasized more and more, the more 
advanced a sect of Vaishnavism is. 

Let us now note that, broadly spealdng, the 
Vaishnavites believe in one of the avataras of 


1 Dayaram ; Kavyamani Mala, Gopi Vachan. 
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Vishnu (as Rama or as Krishna), as the personal 
God in the same sense as the Christians believe in 
Christ as the object of devotion, reverence and 
praise, as the personal God. Through Him and 
His service salvation can be secured. ‘ 

Most of the Vaishnavite sects of ^.Gujarat Avorship 
Kjishna in a variety of forms as depicted in the 
Bhdgavata Purdna and the Bhagavad Gita. The 
Bhdgavaia Purdna is for some the most sacred of the 
Hindu scriptures ; others adore the Bhagavad Gita 
as their book of life. Both these are translated into 
the vernaculars ; but they are still repeated in 
Sanskrit with a certain amount of understanding of 
the Argument. Most people consider it a high 
spiritual attainment to commit the whole of the 
Gitd to memory ; and most men over forty years of 
age make it a point to repeat at least a chapter of 
the book every day. These two source books of 
Vaishnavite inspiration are further supplemented 
by a mass of hymns written by poets from 
the 14th century to the present day. These 
will be discussed in the chapter on Literature. For 
obvious reasons, Krishna Avorship as preached in 
the Bhdgavata must fail to satisfy those who are 
ethically minded. They are apt to recoil from 
Krishna as the Lord of Gopis, and would be reluctant 
to accept such an One as the highest object of their 
devotion. To such devotees the true Krishna is 
the one revealed in the Bhagavad Gitd, as the teacher 
of Arjuna. Tradition, hoAvover, supplies another 
hero who lived during the times of the epics and 
who rises up to the highest standards of moral life. 
His name is Rama. Just as the people of Gujarat 
and Bengal have mainly chosen Kr ishna as the 
object of their devotion, the people of the United 
Provinces have chosen Rama for this purpose. The 


1 Hopkina : Religions of India, pp. 449 ft. 
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Ramayana, the Sanskrit epic in which the wanderings 
of Rama are described, is not the main source of 
inspiration, however; instead, the Ramayana of 
Tulsidas is read, sung and adored by the people. 
This poem is full of overflowing devotion, praise and 
adoration for Rama; it is full of pure thoughts, 
sentiments and ideas ; its characterizations of 
Hanuman, Luxman and Sita are exceedingly 
human and realistic, full of self -surrender and service 
for Rama. And this pure gold in the language of 
the common folk has naturally made the Ramayana 
of Tulsidas practically the book of hfe and inspira- 
tion for milhons of men and women in India. 

It is not difficult to understand Avhy the Hindu 
devotee feels the need of linking up his object of 
worship to something as definite, historical and 
objective as the heroes immortalized in the great 
epics of India, when we remember that respect for 
traditions and for the past is very great in the 
people of India. Such an object of worship provides 
the devotee with something real and tangible to 
hold on to ; therefore, even when pure theistic 
worship is advocated, as among the Ramasnehis,^ 
a mental worship of the hero is obligatory as a 
religious duty, and is the only means to salvation. 
To take another instance : amongst the Pranamis,® 
though it is forbidden to worship any idol or image, 
ornaments are so arranged in the temple that they 
look hke decking the image of Ejrishna. 

There are many other forms of Vishnu worship. 
But not being germane to our present purpose they 
need not be discussed here. During recent times 
purely theistic worship of a personal God, without 
any image, is coming into its own. These tendencies 
will be discussed in another chapter. 

^ Cf. N. L. Kavi : Gujerat Sarva Sangraha, p. 13G. Also Bom. 
Gaz.. IX. pt. 1 (1901), pp. 534-35. 

2 Ibid., p. 135; also Bom. Gaz. (as above), p. 554. 
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The history of Vaishnavism thus shows a tendency 
gradually to give up the worship of the Krishna 
of the Bhdgavata for that of the Krishna of the Cfitd 
or that of Rama. And the worship of these epic 
heroes, who are considered incarnations of Vishnu, is 
being fast displaced by pure theistic worship. This 
tendency is traceable, as we have said elsewhere, to 
the missionary attacks of Islam and of Christianity 
on orthodox Hinduism. Not that this evolution of 
Hinduism is not also greatly due to the powers of 
self-purification, of self-modification, of self-renewal 
that are always latent within it. But the trend of 
events in the development of Vaishnavism tends to 
suggest that the history of religious movements and 
sects in India during the last two hundred years is 
more or less concerned with the silent pressure that 
Islam and Cliristianity — Christianity more than 
Islam — have exerted on Hinduism, and the resultant 
quickening of Hindu conscience. 
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MARGA 

Marga (literally, ‘path’) is one of the three 
devices of Neo-Hindnism to help man to achieve the 
final goal of life, i.e., Moksha or salvation. While 
Mata emphasizes the doctrinal side of Dharma, 
Marga shows the practical method of working out 
the doctrines in everyday life. 

Three Margos are usually mentioned : (i) 

Jhydna Marga, i.e., the path of knowledge, (ii) 
Karma Marga, i.e., the path of action, and (iii) 
Bhakti Marga, i.e., the path of devotion. It must 
be pointed out that, unless otherwise stated, none of 
these three necessarily excludes the other two. The 
three are usually supposed to be co-existing; with 
the proviso, however, that the one or the other is 
chosen as the dominant path in accordance with a 
given doctrine ; in that case the rest serve to promote 
the ends of the dominant one. 

With these introductory remarks, let us say that 
the Saivites arc recommended the path of know- 
ledge, of contemplation; for the other Margos are 
conceived as incapable of helping in the attainment 
of the SaiAutc ideal. The Vaishnavites, on the 
other hand, beheve in Bhakti Marga, and therefore 
to a certain extent in Karma Marga also. 

Our main problem, therefore, is to describe what is 
Bhakti, and to see what the path of Bhakti means 
according to Vaishnavism. The Hindu scriptures 
are full of references to Bhakti. Bhakti means 
prayer, devotion, worship, adoration. It presupposes 
complete self-surrender, surrender of the mind, body 
and spirit of the devotee to the object of his worship, 
viz., God. It refers to the longings of the throbbing 
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human heart which strives to he in tune with the 
love and will of God. In a variety of moods the 
devotee seeks the presence of the object of his adora- 
tion by serving Him, by seeking His guidance, His 
love, ffis goodwill, nay, even longing to play with 
Him,^ “It is a personal faith in a personal God, 
love for Him as for a human being, dedication of 
everything for his service, and the attainment of 
Moksa by tliis means, rather than by knowledge 
or sacrifice, or by works.” ® And salvation is 
promised to any one who becomes a true devotee, 
no matter how sinful he has been, whatsoever sins 
he has committed.® Besides, the devotee need not 
be only from the higher classes and castes ; for even 
a Sudra — a person in the lowest social position — 
can obtain salvation by BJiakti.* And strangely 
enough, this impfies a complete surrender of caste- 
distinctions — ^though, of course, in matters of worship 
only. 

In order to be a Bhakta or devotee, two conditions 
are essential; (1) willingness on the part of the 
devotee to surrender himself to the object of his 
worship, and (2) the goodwill of God to accept his 
devotion. This second condition is considered the 
more important of the two by most of the schools 
of Bhakti thought. Without this divine Grace 
man’s struggles to reach the feet of God have but 
httle hope. In the Bhagavad Qitd the attitude of 
the person who becomes worthy of discipleship is 
described as one which desires ‘ not victory, nor 
kingdom, nor pleasure, nor even life ’.® His ‘ heart is 

^ Narsinha Mehta : Kavva Sangraha, pada 42, p. 486. 

2 Sed^ick : Journal of the Vol. XXXIII, No. 65, 

quoted in Jhaveri, K. M., Milestones in Gujarati Literature, p. 26. 

8 Jivanacharyaji, Maharaj : Vaishnava-Ahnikn, p. 29, Bombay, 1910. 
Also Bhagavad Gita, XVIII, 66. 

^ Cf. Jivanacharyaji Maharaj ; Vaishnava-Sanskshipta Ahnik, pp. 22, 
26, Bombay, 1910. » w » 

5 Gita, I, 32. 
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weighed down ’ ; ^ Ms mind is confused as to duty ’ ; 
and he asks of God wMch may be the better; 
accepting Him thus, suppliant to Him, the devotee 
prays to be taught.^ Here is another passage wMch 
describes the devotee who is dear to God: 

“ He who beareth no ill-will to any being, 

Friendly and compassionate. 

Without attachment and egoism, 

Balanced in pleasure and pain, 

Forgiving,” ^ 

“ Ever-content, 

Harmonious, 

With the self controlled, 

Resolute, 

With mind and reason dedicated to Me, 

He, my devotee, is dear to Me.” ® 

“ He by whom the world is not perturbed, 

And who, not perturbed by the world, 

Is free from anxiety of joy, anger and fear, 

Is dear to Me.” * 

“ He who wants nothing. 

Is pure, expert, passionless and untroubled. 

Renouncing every undertaking, 

He, my devotee, is dear to Me.” ® 

He who neither loveth nor hateth. 

Nor grieveth, nor desireth. 

Renouncing good and evil, 

Full of devotion, 

He is dear to Me.” ® 

“ Alike to foe and friend, 

Alike in fame and ignominy, 

Alike in cold and heat. 

Alike in pleasure and pain. 

Destitute of attachment,^ 

Taking praise and reproach equally, 

1 Op. cit., II, 7. 

3 Ibid., XII, 13. 

6 Ibid.. XII, 16. 

7 Ibid., XII, 18. 


2 Ibid., XII, 13. 
4 Ibid., XII, 15. 
8 Ibid., XII, 17. 
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Silent, 

Wholly content with what cometh, 

Homeless, 

Firm in mind, 

FuU of devotion, 

That man is dear to Me.” ^ 

Earlier in this very Adhyaya,^ the Lord Krishna 
describes the variety of ways in which the devotee 
can reach Him. After promising dehverance and 
perfection to all other Irinds of Bhahta, the Lord 
seeks to reach the Aveakest and the least of ns 
thus: 

But if even to do this thou hast no strength, 

Taking refuge in Me, 

Renounce all fruit of action, 

With self-control.” ® 

This freedom of choice and promise of deliverance 
is described in clear terms in the earlier part of the 
Book when the Lord Krishna says : 

“ Not by the study of the Vedas, nor by austerities, 

Nor by alms, nor by offerings,^ 

But by devotion to Me alone 

May I thus be perceived, Arjuna, * 

And known and seen in essence, 

And even entered, O, Parantapa.”® 

“ He who doeth actions for Me, 

Whose supreme good I am. 

Who is my devotee. 

Free from attachment. 

Without hatred of any being, 

He, 0 Pandava, cometh unto Me.” ® 

” A leaf, a flower, a fruit, water, 

Whatever thou offerest to Me with devotion, 

That I accept from thy striving self. 

Offered as it is with devotion.” ’ 

1 Op. eit., XII, 19. 

3 Ibid., XII, 10. 

6 Ibid., XI, 64. 

7 Ibid., IX, 26. 


2 Ibid., XII, 3-10. 
4 Ibid., XI, 53. 
e Ibid., XI, 55. 
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And the way to godliness, to that reunion with God 
the devotee so ardently longs for, ‘ the greatest secret 
of all ^ is shown to those who are beloved of Him, 
and steadfast of heart, for their benefit thus : 

“ Whatever thou doest, 

Whatever thou eatest, 

Whatever thou offereth, 

Whatever thou giveth, 

Whatever thou undertaketh of austerity, 

That, 0, Kaunteya, do thou 
As an offering to Me.” ^ 

“ Merge thy mind in Me, 

Be My devotee, 

Sacrifice to Me, 

Prostrate thyself before Me, 

And thou shalt even come unto Me. 

I pledge thee My troth, 

Thou art so dear to Me.” ® 

“ Abandoning all duties. 

Come unto Me alone for refuge ; 

Sorrow not, 

I will deliver thee from sins.”® 

The Lord dweUeth in the hearts of all beings, 0, 
Arjuna.”* 

“ Flee unto Him for shelter 
With all thy being, 0, Bharata ; 

And by His grace 

Thou shalt obtain supreme peace, 

The everlasting dwelling-place.” ® 

“ Thus hath Wisdom, 

More secret tlian secrecy itself, 

Been declared unto thee by Me ; 

Having reflected on it fuUy 
Act thou as thou listeth.” ® 

The doctrine of Bhakti propounded in the 
Bhdgavat amplifies the meaning and value of Bhakti 


1 Op. cit., IX, 27. 
8 Ibid., XVIII, 66. 
6 Ibid., XVIIl, 62. 


2 Ibid., XVIIl, 64. 
4 Ibid., XVIIl, 61. 
« Ibid., XVIIl, 63. 
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as propounded in the Gita. Those who follow the 
Bhdgavat traditions almost scoff at the doctrines of 
the Qltd. They say that Arjuna cannot be said to 
be an ideal Bhakta; in no way therefore could 
the Gita be said to be giving a good enough picture 
of a Bhakta, an ideal that men may feel called 
upon to follow. And the Lord ICrishna Himself 
as depicted in the GUd does not satisfy these men ; 
for though it is the very same Krishna who reveals 
Himself to the Gopdngnm (the married women of 
Vraja), the portrait of Krishna both as a teacher 
throughout the Holy Discourse, and as in the Virata 
Swarupa as revealed in the eleventh chapter of the 
Gita, falls short, according to these critics, in the 
completeness of the majesty of His love, and there- 
fore gives but a partial unfolding of His nature. 
In fact, in the Bhcigavat itself this kind of partial 
revelation of His nature is illustrated in several 
places. For instance, some elderly women of Vraja 
could not get more than a partial view of Krishna’s 
divinity; or the unmarried girls of Vraja also lost 
their chance of His grace in its entirety. It is only 
the married women who surrendered their all to Him, 
who loved Him for love’s sake, who kept nothing 
back, who worshipped no other than Him, who loved 
Him not as son, husband, father, brother, but more 
than all these, and even more as the Lord of their 
entire selves, who questioned not whither He was 
leading them nor how, who simply gave themselves 
to Him in His care because they loved Him, — it 
is these women alone who serve as the best examples 
of the most perfect devotion for God. So also, the 
divine grace, the revelation, and the love that 
they received from God is said to be the comple- 
test description of the perfection of God’s grace 
and love. Such is the view of the devotees of the 
Bhdgavat Krishna. 

If we set ourselves to analyze these opinions, we 
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find that the love for God as preached in the 
Bhdgavat does not arise out of fear or - respect ; it 
smacks of no motive or motives for personal, social, 
civic, znental, aesthetic, moral or spiritual gain, 
advancement or fruits ; it is not ait expression of 
prayer, reverence, praise; it has no hankering after 
wealth, power, rank, or honour; it knows of no 
result or fruit of Bhakti. Such is devotion for 
devotion’s sake. We must serve God because we 
are His servants, born only to serve Him and His 
creation. It is all that man can give to Him; such 
self-surrender is the birthright and the privilege 
of the devotee. Death and birth, reincarnation, 
Karmas, Dharmas, become meaningless without 
Him. So also desire for life in Paradise, for merging 
in Him, for becoming one with Him, melt into thin 
air before the prospects of His acceptance of our lov- 
ing devotion and ser\dce, and His allowing us to serve 
Him thus for ever as his chambermaids. He and 
you, you and He, you for Him and Him alone, here 
and everywhere, now and for evermore, as from 
eternity and from henceforward ever and ever to 
eternity. Thus the Lord becomes the Truth and 
the Way and the Life ; and he who follows Him is 
promised eternal life. 

There are four stages that the devotee goes through 
in order to attain the object of devotion. To start 
with, love for God such as makes the devotee careless 
of the things of the world, is said to be the beginning 
of a life of devotion. This love turns the devotee’s 
whole being to serve God for love’s sake, by hearing 
of the greatness of God, by repeating scriptures like 
the Bhdgavat or the Gltd, and by contemplating on 
the attributes of God. In this manner, by and by, 
the devotee is supposed to become careless about 
the normal routine of his life at home and as a 
citizen. At this stage, he enters the third phase 
where love for God becomes the dominant passion 
0 
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and issue of his life ; the devotee now humbles himself 
to the dust by serAung God in a variety of ways ; for 
instance, he sweeps the floor of the temple, he 
washes the clothes meant for the use of the idol of 
the God of his worship, he dusts the furniture of 
the temple; and he fills his mind with adoration 
for Him by singing His praise. In this way, by 
serAung God Avith his body and belongings, the 
Bhakta surrenders his mind for reunion with God. 
If God so Avills it, for ‘ He loveth the burden ’, the 
devotee is able to build up the bridge of his devoted 
love across the gulf of separation from God, gradually, 
through thousands of births. When the devotee’s 
mind, body, and all flow in one single stream towards 
God for the sake of his love for God, the devotee 
needs actual acceptance by God as His chosen dis- 
ciple ; the devotee actually lives only as the servant 
of God ; the food he takes is only from the offerings 
to God ; and he seeks the favour of God’s friendship 
by actually offering personal service, things of the 
world, and love of heart, for love’s sake. In the 
end comes the stage when the body, the senses, life, 
wealth, children, Avife and home are dedicated to 
God for His comforts, for His service. Then does 
love in aU its forms flow in one continuous stream of 
serAdce, which alone is considered true love. Service 
that asks for no return, even in terms of love, 
serAuce, that seeks no end other than itself, serAnce 
that love for God demands, pours forth from out of 
the innermost being of the devotee; it is the best 
that man can give to God, and the best that God 
may at the most expect of frail human beings.^ 

Of course, this does not mean that such serAuce 
as is offered by the devotee reaches the perfection 
of love in all cases. Therefore a classification of 


1 I am obliged for this section to Vasantram ^astri in Pushti Bhakti 
iSndha, III, 5, 43 £E. Also, II, 12, 36. 
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these attitudes with reference to its results is given. 
God is supposed to reward the devotion of the 
Bhahta in proportion to his fitness to receive His 
grace. There is the Bhakta who is busy with the 
affairs of life, who has not yet given up the ‘ I ’ 
and the ‘ Mine yet who sings of God, worships 
Him, and seeks to do aU he can to live a life that 
deserves divine grace. Such a person is called 
Pravdhyukta Bhakta. Then there is the second 
type of devotee, who, realizing that worldliness 
is but an encumbrance, feels called upon to give 
it up for the sake of God in order to be one with 
Efim. Such a person is said to be able to receive 
the divine grace of the second order, called Maryada. 
Then comes the type of devotee who knows not of 
the world and of Avorldliness ; nothing else but God 
has any meaning or value for him ; he longs for 
reimion Avith God in order to serve Him. Such a 
person becomes the recipient of the highest grace 
of God, called Pushti. Herein at best the Lord God 
is compelled by the devotee to become, as if, his 
very oaati.^ 

Though it is unnecessary for us to go into the 
origin and other details about this Klrishna of the 
Bhdgawat lore and of the Oita, we might note in 
passing that suggestions that several curious and 
contra^ctory personalities are combined into one 
personality called Blrishna,® though of value for 
the investigator, Avill have notliing but disapproA^al,* 
as DiAvan Bahadur Jliaveri says, from the believers 
and folloAvers of Krishna. Also, the attempt of 
scholars like Dr. Ramkrishna Bhandarkar to trace 
relations between the worship of the child Krishna 


^ For this section X am indebted to Maganlal Sastri in Pushti Bhakbi 
Sudha, II, 1, 5 S. 

2 Sedgwick, L. D. ; J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXXIII, 65, referred to by 
Jhaveri, K. M. : Milestones, p. 27. 

2 Jhaveri, K. M. : Milestones, pp. 27o28. 
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and the divine child of Christianity has little or no 
attraction for the devotee.^ So also, any specula- 
tion as to when actually the cult of Bhalcti came to 
be established in India or in Gujarat, has little or no 
value for our work. Bhakti is as old as the history 
of man; the Bhakti cult was prevalent when the 
Mahdbhdrata was written; it w'as permeating the 
life of the masses through centuries of human 
effort. The Bhdgwat Purdna gives sufficient 
data to judge from. But the Bhakti creed as a 
distinct Mdrga started definitely with Ramanuja- 
charya.® In Gujarat, we have the cult of Bhakti 
(derived from whatever sources) reaUy in the life 
of the masses with whom Narsinha Mehta ( 1414-1481) 
associated himself in devotion by the singing of 
hymns, and dancing with them in religious fervour.® 
And Mirabai, another great devotee, born a few 
years before Narsinha, also represents the same 
depth of devotion in the life of the ma.sses. In 
fact, the story of the lives of these two great masters 
of Bhakti, and the signs of the times in which they 
live, make us conclude that during the time in w^hich 
they flourished Gujarat was in the throes of a 
spiritual struggle in which Saivism and Vaish- 
navism were engaged as protagonists. Vallabha- 
charya gave his famous teachings towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. And it is even suggested by 
scholars hke Mr. Telivala that Narsinha was a 
forerunner of Vallabhacharya.* There is a remark- 
able similarity of view's and sentiments between 
Narsinha and Vallabhacharya.® Of course, it is 
suggested that Narsinha may have been influenced 
by the cult of Bhakti, called the Radha Vallabhi. 

5 Uhandarkar, R. : VaiBhnavism and Saivism, p. 38. 

2 Ibirl., ipp. 51, 57. 

» .Thaveri, K. M. : Milestones, p. 38. 

Mehta in Pushti Bhakti Sudha, Vol. IV, 11, 

* Ibid., Vol. IV, 11, 256 6. 
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But there is no evidence that may enable us to decide 
on this issue. 

Now our description of Bhakti as taught in the 
Bhdgvat will make it very plain that neither caste 
nor morality has any real and intrinsic value in the 
teachings of the Bhdgvat. Caste is a mere social 
appendage; and moraUty, though good in itself, 
is no more than a social institution. Anyhow both 
these have their limitations in the life of the Bhakta ; 
and it may even be permissible for the Bhakta to 
disregard the controlhng influence of these, in his 
attempt to attain the final goal.^ Even the siimer 
is given promise of redemption from sin if he surren- 
ders himself completely to God. The Light of life is 
the direct word of the Lord Krishna, for it breathes 
the highest morality for body and for soul.® “ To 
God, Bhakti alone is dear; Bhakti alone is the 
religion of this corrupt Kaliyuga.” ® Thus ‘ men 
and women, people of aU castes, people of all 
moralities, are united to join in one chorus of 
Bhakti^*- and the Lord is beUeved to be standing 
in flesh and blood to receive them in His presence, 
ready even to emancipate them.® With Krishna 
thus enshrined in his heart, the devotee — man or 
woman — makes love with Him, as he or she would 
with his Avife or her husband, and talks over the 
little scenes of life without reserve, and Avith the 
faith and hope that all this is hstened to by the 
One who takes a real and genuine interest in his or 
her personal little ways of liAdng.® One who has 
seen devotees busy Avith their Avorship in this way, 

1 I am indebted for this section to Govavdhanrain Ti’ipathi's Classical 
Poets of Gujarat, pp. 10-13. 

8 Parekh, K. P. ; Krishna Lilamrita, p. 129. Also, Shastii, B. J. : 
Punishottam-sahasranam-stottram, pp. S Also, Letters of Hamath 
Pagal, pp. 17 if. 

3 Vallabhacharya : Tatvartha-dipa-nibandha, II, 222. 

* Tripathi, G. M. : Classical Poets, p. 12. 

5 Ibid., p. 12. 

« Ibid., p. 12. 
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is natiirally reminded of the similarity between the 
faith of the devotee and of the child that sees hfe and 
all in the toys with which it is engaged in playing. 

Now such a doctrine of life, and of the means for 
the attainment of the final beatitude, must naturally 
react on the general tone of the moral hfe of the 
people as a whole. And this may be the more 
so when, instead of Krishna, the Maharajas are 
worshipped as fiving Krishnas, to whom the devotee 
offers his body, mind and wealth as an indication 
of the complete self-surrender which he is prepared 
to render for the sake of his love for Krishna. 
In practice, therefore, such extreme theories did 
gi’eat harm to the morahty of some folks during the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. And in 
the middle of the nineteenth century a case in the 
High Court of Bombay gave us a clue to the 
extent to which demoralization can come about 
owing to such beliefs.^ 

Right or wrong, such was the rehgion which 
fascinated the masses, and which drove away the 
last vestiges of Buddhism from among the lower 
strata of Hindu society. Already, Buddhism and 
Jainism had brought the Banias to the front rank 
in the political arena ; some of them were ministers 
of the kings of Gujarat. Naturally, therefore, the 
new religion of the Brahmins had to take them into 
its fold. This meant consultation of their tastes 
and temper, not only in setthng the general design, 
but even in matters of detail. But more. This 
new rehgion appealed also to the instincts of woman- 
kind, and no less inspired poets with incidents and 
theories ; these two powerful forces when in action 
were bound to revolutionize the faith of the region 
of Gujarat.® 

I The Maharaja Libel Case, 1862. 

Tripathi, O, M. : Classical Poete, p. 15. This is a aummary of the 
whole paragraph. 
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We have already said that the Bhakti Mdrga is not 
necessarily opposed to the Karma Mdrga, as it is to 
the Jnydna Mdrga. In fact, let us note that the 
Karma Mdrga is the handmaid of the Bhakti Mdrga ; 
but for it, the Bhakti Mdrga would not have survived. 
A compromise has to be made ; and any action of a 
worldly nature, whether the cooking of food, or 
the keeping of a shop, when done in the spirit of 
true service, is both act {Karma) and Bhakti. 
On the other hand, mere Karma Mdrga might end 
in materiahsm and self-seeking; it may not bring 
solace to those who seek for a justification from 
■within, and a reconciliation with the things of the 
spirit. Karma ■without Bhakti is thus held un- 
natural and unworthy. In the same sense, mere 
Bhakti is not held, by most devotees, as something 
worth striving after by itself. As they say, Bhakti 
must have its place and no more; for after all, if 
all men and women engaged themselves in Bhakti 
all the time, who would look after the practical 
management of human affairs ? In fact, such all- 
time Bhakti may prove as bad as mere Jhydna-, 
for, it also does not justify our fife of action. The 
Bhakti Mdrga that the Vaishnavas of Gujarat 
have chosen to I follow is, therefore, more or less 
the pathway of action and devotion as preached 
in the Bhagavad Oita. At least, that is the outlook 
of modem Gujarat now led by Mahatma Gandhi. 

The issue is clear. The most powerful classes 
in Gujarat, businessmen, merchants, farmers and 
labourers, foUow the Vishnu Mata ; and they have 
naturally chosen the golden mean, and settled a 
Mdrga wherein Karma and Bhakti are fused into 
one single path of service. 

Let us now consider how Karma and Bhakti 
shape each other in the several Sampraddyas (sects) 
of Vishnu Mata. 



CHAPTER V 


SAMPBADAYA 

Literally, Sampraddya means ‘that which is given’, 
i.e., a tradition, an established doctrine, along with 
its path and Dharma, transmitted from a teacher to 
his disciples. In the traditional sense, when a 
religious ‘following’ once established is kept up 
from teacher to teacher continuously for twenty-one 
generations it is said to be a Sampraddya.^ The 
Avord Pantha is used by the learned to denote 
any type of religious foUoAving. I have, however, 
used the word in a general sense. Every Maia 
expresses itself in terms of several Sampraddyas, 
each of which emphasizes one or another of the 
aspects of the Mata. Each of the Sampraddyas 
marks more or less the several stages of interpreta- 
tion and change of view-point, mainly doctrinal, 
usually with reference to the respective authority 
and relation of the priests with the laity, and the 
question of admittance to the creed of one or the 
other of the loAver Varnas. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, as Avill be shown in the following pages, new 
Sampraddyas come into being to meet the growing 
necessities for social or religious reform. For in- 
stance, Swami Dayanand Saraswati vehemently 
preached against the Vallabhi doctrine of JBhakti and 
the social evils said to be prevalent amongst the 
Vallabhites. Others establish new sects against 
idolatry. Kabir, for instance, though a great wor- 
shipper of Rama and Kris^ia, denounced idol- 
worship. A study of the sects reveals to us 
to what extent the Moslem and Christian ideas of 


1 Mehta, N. B. ; Sakta Sampradaya, Bombay, 1032, p, v. 
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man, society, God, and worship have contributed to 
the making of the history of the progress and 
evolution of Hinduism. 

Let us now run through the history of the 
Vaishnavite Sampradayas of Gujarat, and see how 
they came into existence and how they affected 
both the society and the individual. We may thus 
discern the sociological factors that have contributed 
to the formation and success or failure of each of 
the Sampradayas. This will enable us to see what 
relation each of these Sampradayas has had with the 
social, economic and spiritual struggle of the people. 
The Sampradayas that we refer to are hving Sampra- 
ddyas, actually followed by the people. The follow- 
ing may be large or small; the castes that follow 
may be many or few; and members may belong to 
any of the four Varnas. 

After the death-blow given by Sankaracharya 
to Buddhism (788-850 a.d.), Brahmanism tried to 
re-estabhsh its power over the people of Gujarat. 
For various reasons which we have already stated 
elsewhere, this form of Brahmanism seems not to 
have satisfied the people of the plains of India, 
viz., Bengal, Um'ted Provinces and Gujarat. The 
result was that throughout the centuries that 
followed the Moslem conquest (from the beginning 
of the eleventh centur}’’), sect after sect arose to 
establish a new order of things in the various 
departments of fife — ^individual, communal, social 
and rehgious. The definite problem that they were 
faced with from time to time was one of reconciling 
the existing DJiarma and Onydti laws with the 
changing needs of fife at the time. So far, then, 
as the sociological currents that generated this flood 
of sects is concerned, the history of Vaishnavism 
is the record of such attempts at reconciliation and 
their partial results in terms of progressive achieve- 
ments. 
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In the middle of the 12th century Ramanuja, a 
Brahmin of Ayodhya, laid the foimdation of modem 
Vaishnavism. All castes were permitted to enter the 
sect, which he estabhshed, but with the provision 
that the adherents must respect traditional caste dis- 
tinctions. He estabhshed Narayana (i.e., Vishnu) 
worship, and created a monastic priesthood of the 
Vaishnavite order, much hke the Buddhistic, which 
the Saivites also had retained.* As a pioneer 
Vaishnavite leader, Ramanuja laid great stress on the 
pliilosophical and doctrinal rather than on the moral 
and social side, Avith the result that people found the 
doctrines of his sect too abstract to follow. The 
other cause why Ramanuja did not succeed is his 
insistence on the retaining of caste distinctions, which 
naturally tend to help the Dharma and the Onydti 
to perpetuate their hold upon the individual and 
the family. All those, therefore, that form 
Ramanuja’s following to-day, are a few Audich 
Brahmins,® Vanias,® Lohanas,* Kayasthas ® and 
Bhats.® 

Ramananda, who came just after Ramanuja, 
shifted the stress from the philosophical and doctrinal 
to the moral and social aspects of Hfe. He founded 
a sect, called after his name, which preaches the 
gospel of mercy, charity and the good hfe, and 
enjoins the worship of the ideal man Rama, the 
epical incarnation of Vishnu. Besides this, Rama’s 
wife Sita, and his brother Lakshman are held up 
as ideals of noble chastity and unswerving fidehty, 
and as such, worthy of human worship. His sect 
was open to all castes, with the result that Kabir, 
a weaver, Rohidas, a currier, Pipa, a Rajput, Dhana, 

\ •' Indian Theism pp. 105 efc seq. 
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a Jat, and Sena, a barber, became his disciples, and 
later became leaders of Vaishnavism.^ The Garoda 
Brahmins of Gujarat, who are priests of the dhedas 
(sweepers) have been following this sect for centuries ; 
and many ghdnchis (oilmen), sathimras (field- 
labourers) and kadids (masons) have also embraced 
this sect during recent years. But the continua- 
tion of the monastic order and the system of severe 
penances, austerities and bodily pain and torture, 
which Ramananda advocated for securing the per- 
fection of the soul, could not be popular in a region 
like Gujarat. 

And this explains the success of the teachings of 
Kabir (end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th 
centuries), who was a disciple of Ramananda, and who 
founded a new sect called after his own name. He was 
a Moslem by birth ; but his broader outlook, and the 
moral grandeur of Ms teacMngs, enabled Mm to 
initiate a universal creed for all castes and classes 
and conditions of people; and tMs without any 
imtiation ceremony and without sect-marks, both 
characteristic of the older forms. A fife of devotion, 
he taught, could elevate the inner man ; not offerings 
of any kind, not sacrifices, nor torture of the body, 
but faith in the one God alone can secure the Mgh- 
est bliss for the devotee. “ Men in general ”, he 
complains, “ pollute the path of BhaJcti by wasMng 
pebbles and stones and images”.® But wMle he 
condemned idolatry, he did not hesitate to hold 
Rama, Krishna and other popular heroes in great 
A^eneration, and called them holy. Unlike the 
older sects, Ms did not insist on every follower 
taldng Sanyasta (life of retirement in old age), 
though he recommended it to those who were 
inclined towards it. But his voice was too feeble 

1 Ibid^, p. 534. Also J. A. Grierson in J.R.A.S., April, 1907, pp. 318- 
cfc seq. Also, Bhandarlrar ; Saivism and Vaishnavism, p. 66. 

2 Kabir : Sakhi, 260. 
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and far away from Gujarat to be heard there. 
Therefore, though his songs were sung throughout 
this period, his sect was not securely established, 
until in 1800 Nihal Daji, a tailor of Jambusar, 
brought this new gospel to Gujarat.^ Since then, 
over two hundred thousand people of the lowest 
Onydtis foUow this sect.® These belong to the 
LvMr (blacksmith), Karibi (agriculturist), Soni 
(goldsmith), Sutdr (carpenter), Kumbhdr (potter), 
Darji (tailor), Khatri (dyer), Ghdnchi (oilman), 
Hajdm (barber). Dhobi (Avasherman), Kadid (mason). 
Gold (rice-pounder), Khdrwd (seamen), Mali 
(gardener) and such other artisan and labouring 
^ydtis. But Kabir belongs to all. Even the 
Saivites sing his songs ; “ and the sage is highly 
venerated by all Vaishnavas, of whatever caste or 
class 

Contemporaneously with Kabir, Vallabhacharya 
(1478-1521), preaching in Gujarat, made many 
converts to his faith.* He insisted on the enjoy- 
ment of life, and decried all hardship, bodily 
pain and self-torture of any sort. According to 
him, privation is no part of sanctity. The things 
of life are made for us ; and not “ no use ” but the 
“ best use ” is our duty, he preached. He therefore 
made it a duty of teachers and devotees to worship 
Krishna by clothing him with rich garments, and 
offering liim the best of clothes.® Therefore, 
Krishna of the Bhdgavata and of the Mdhabhdrata 
is held up as the best example of the life man 
should lead. This naturally attracted the well-to-do 
from among the merchant and farmer population 
of Bhatias, Vanias, Lohanas and Kanbis ; and over 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, Pt, 1, p. 541. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, Pt. 1 (1901), p. 539. Latest figures not 
available. 

® CE. Bhandarkar : l^aivism and Vaiahnavism, p. 73. 

4 Ibid., p. 77. 

B Ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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seven hundred thousand men and women have come 
over to this sect. 

Devotion to Krishna, and love for him, m the 
same manner as a wife loves her husband is, according 
to Vallabhacharya, sufficient to bring salvation to the 
individual soul. Not in redemption from births, but 
in rebirths, which would give greater opportunities of 
serving the Lord, hes the goal of hfe. And the Lord 
Krishna has to be worshipped in terms of Seva 
(service) alone. This service includes the giving 
up of the body, mind and worldly belongings of the 
devotee. The Lord Krishna is supposed to be a 
living God who longs for the devotee’s love. So the 
devotee who thirsts after serving the Lord for 
love’s sake — ^for service only — considers the stone 
or metal image of Krislma as real, Uving and 
human as anything living could ever be. So, 
whatever the image of Krishna might be, Krishna is 
worshipped with a rare pomp, splendour and devo- 
tion. He is talked of as the darhng of the family ; 
he is respected as the keeper of the conscience of 
the household; he is considered so sacred, he is 
made so much of that one sometimes really won- 
ders how at all it can be possible for wise, aged 
and balanced men and women to join in the 
games of the Divine Babe Krishna and take a 
genuine hving interest in the many comforts he 
desires of them and the many discomforts he wants 
them to remove. Of course the image is not 
supposed to have been made by human hands and 
ingenuity; it is self-born. It may actually be of 
any shape and make up. But the devotee pours 
out his adoring soul in song, chant and supplication, 
in dance and rhythmic motion, conceived in all 
the beauty and majesty and splendour which his 
yearning soul, aroused to poetry and artistry for 
the nonce, can suggest, invent and execute. The 
strange ecstatic imagination of the devotee weaves 
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an atmosphere of concreteness and reality around 
the object of worship out of elements — liis over- 
whelming love and self-surrender — which to the 
outsider may seem insubstantial, illusory and un- 
w'orthy of consideration. 

Due to several reasons the Vallabhites have no 
public temples for worship. The descendants of 
Vallabhacharya worship one image or another in 
their homes. And the followers are allowed to a 
certain extent, to join in any of the eight services 
performed daily. These eight services engage the 
devotee in a variety of ways to attend to the image 
of the Lord Krishna, as if the image is actually a 
hving human being. He is to be awakened from 
sleep and to be sent to sleep to the accompaniment 
of vocal and instrumental music ; He is to be bathed 
and dressed from time to time during the day; 
fairy-tales have to be told to Him ; His food, 
dress and ornaments have to be changed from time 
to time according to the demands of the season, 
according to the needs of the occasion. 

Besides this, the devotee may have his private 
worship in the home. Here the image of Balkrishna 
(the Child Krishna) is generally worsliipped. He is 
the darhng of the home ; He is at the same time the 
most sacred centre (for how can He be the possession 
of any one !) of the personal and social life of eacli 
member of the family and of the whole household. 
Any difficulty, any question, any issue involving 
dijfficulty of solution, is referred to Him. In extreme 
cases the question of marriage between two parties is, 
for instance, referred to His final disposal if the 
astrologer’s decision is against the match desired by 
the devotee ; in this case the horoscopes of both the 
parties are put before the Lord, and He is re- 
quested to undo the evil effects of the planetary 
opposition which, the astrologer foretells, must 
occur if the match takes place. Or, to give another 
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instance, on the night of the anniversary of the birth 
of Krishna, all the members of the family — young and 
old, the wise and the unsophisticated — are engaged, 
literally, as a personal concern, to greet the Divine 
Babe wdien He is born, to luU Him to sleep, to play 
with Him, to sing lullabies to Him ; each vies with 
the other in ser\dng Him through the night, and so 
naturally each has his or her share of pleasure 
and joy of serving the Lord, 

In order that a person may become a member of 
the sect he has to be initiated ; and this is necessary 
in the case both of those who are born in the 
sect and of outsiders. The initiation of a novice 
takes place in childhood when the novice is 
taken to the Maharaja who chants “ &ri Krishna 
^aranam niama ” (God Krishna is my refuge) 
in the ear of the child. A rosary of Tulsi beads is 
passed round his neck by the Maharaja after the 
child is made to repeat this initiation prayer. But 
a more important initiation takes place when the 
child is about twelve. At this time the votary is 
made to declare that he consecrates his body, mind 
and worldly belongings {Tan, Man and Dhan) to 
the highest Deity I&ishna. This ceremony is called 
the Brahma Sambandha (connection with the 
Supreme Being ^), by which the initiate is brought 
into contact with the Holy Ghost from Whom the 
initiate is supposed to have got separated; and 
unless this reunion is secured it is believed that a 
person cannot get admission into the Holy 
Tabernacle of God. 

Unlike Sankaracharya, Vallabhacharya kept the 
pontificate of his church in his own family. He 
had two sons, one of whom ultimately followed him 
as the head of the church. This latter had seven 


1 Cf. Pranshankar Shastri : Brahma-Sambandha-Kavya (i.e,, poem on 
Brohma-Sombandha), Ahmedabad, 1915, pp. 48 et seq. Also, Maharaja 
Libo) Caae of 1 862, p. 75. 
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sons who in their turn established themselves as 
the Gurus or preceptors of the creed. The descend- 
ants of all these are called Maharajas or Achdryas 
(preceptors), or Goswdmis or Gosdins (lords of cows).^ 
As we have already pointed out, each one of the 
Maharajas has a temple of his own m which his 
followers go for worship. It is these Maharajas 
who perform the preliminary and final initiation 
ceremonies, and bring about the union of the com- 
municant with the lughest Deity. Popularly, men 
and women, but mostly women, consider these 
Maharajas as incarnations of Vishnu, and worship 
them as such. In the Maharaja Libel Case some of 
the witnesses alleged that the Maharajas were 
gods and that there was no God higher than them.® 
Anyhow, theoretically, the Brahrm-Samharidha 
ceremony which purports to lay all the belongings of 
the communicant at the feet of the Master, may tend 
to make him a creature of the Guru for the rest of 
his life. The social consequences of these doctrines 
and practices have been very serious, as will be evi- 
dent from the strange practices® said to be prevalent 
amongst the followers and leaders of a sect that should 
otherwise have been the dominant sect of Gujarat. 

We should not lose sight of the fact, however, 
that neither of the contending parties in that Case, 
nor the witnesses on both sides had studied the 
doctrines of the sect. The witnesses on either side 
were either simple-minded devotees of the Maharajas 
or zealous enthusiasts on behalf of social and reli- 
gious reform, both of whom thought that they were 
right m their personal beliefs and contentions; so 
some of the practices prevalent amongst them were 
considered by both parties as of necessity connected 

1 Cf. Bhandarkar: ^aivisin and Vaishnaviam, p. 80. 

2 Cf. The Maharaja Libel CaHC, pp. 41, 136. 

Detailed by B. M. Malabari : Gujarat and the Gujaratis (1889), 
pp. 122 f. Also, cf. Maharaja Libel Case, pp. 42, 133 et seq. 
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with the teachings of the Sampraddya, though most 
of the practices are not sanctioned anywhere in its 
scriptures. We must add the fact that the defendant 
in that case Mr. Karsandas Mulji, had friends and 
supporters among people who wanted to promote 
their own causes, whether of Christianity or Swami 
Narayanism, or Prathana Samajism or social reform. 
And it might be well to note that some of the social 
reformers represented the new class of well-meaning 
intellectuals just rising up, fresh from the study of 
Spencer, Darwin and Huxley, and voluble in ill- 
considered denunciations of their own scriptures, 
traditions and history, of which they knew practi- 
cally nothing and cared to know less. In fact 
Karsandas started only with the intention of intro- 
ducing reforms from within and, it is said, he found 
to his dismay that he had wrecked more than he 
had constructed. It is now suggested also on the 
side of the Maharajas that apart from the fact 
that the details revealed in the case were greatly 
exaggerated by unscrupulous men who were anti- 
religious, the facts relied on could be proved to be 
grossly misrepresenting the case of the Sampraddya, 
its leaders, and its followers. And this becomes 
more evident when we study the works of a 
number of Vallabhadte scholars during the last fifty 
years, and impartially examine the materials now 
available. This makes it evident what pure gold 
was hidden underneath the dross dragged out into 
the light and displayed in that Case which is not 
yet forgotten by so-called reformers who, in season 
and out of season, without a study of the Sampra- 
ddya as it now prevails or its doctrines, flog a 
horse which died some seventy years ago. 

The above remarks should not prevent us from 
rightly denoimcing any excess in theory and practice 
which may exist at present among the VaUabhaites. 
Only let us remember, that the case against them 
7 
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is over-stated, exaggerated, and in some instances 
even fabricated. 

It may be mentioned, also, that the evils within 
the Vallabhi fold loom especially large before the 
public eye only because of the publicity given to 
them in the Maharaja Libel Case. On examination, 
the other Sampraddyas would not escape censure. 

No wonder, therefore, that due to such deplorable 
practices, the first and the most important reform 
urged and carried out by Swaminarayan was that 
males and females were not allowed to enter for 
worship in one another’s room in a temple. In 
fact members of each of the sexes have to enter the 
temples through entrances wliich lead to different 
apartments specially reserved for the two sexes. ^ 
From within the sect, reformers refused to obey the 
practices going on in the temples, with the result 
that the Maharajas prohibited them from entering 
their temples for worship. The effect of this pro- 
hibition could be practically nuUified by the estab- 
hshment of household worship or seva in place 
of public worship or darsana . This shows to 
what extent Brahmin supremacy has been losing 
its hitherto unchallenged position in an environ- 
ment of trade, commerce, industry and increasing 
education. Thus some of the rich Bhatias and 
Vanias have proved themselves a remarkably 
efficient social force to deal with the evils in their 
‘ church ’. 

About the time when Vallabhacharya preached, a 
Persian Moslem of the name of Imamsah tried to 
estabhsh a sect in Ahmedabad, about the year 1449 . 
For aU practical purposes, he enjoined worship of the 
God of Islam whom he described as “ the one eternal 
formless One ”. It is not surprising that he got a 
following amongst the Hindus, when we remember 

i Mairuwala, K. G. : Sahjanand Swami, Ahmedabad, 1923, pp. 30 ff. 
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that at the time when he preached, a Moslem 
(Mahommad II of Ahmedabad) was ruling Gujarat ; 
besides, it is said that Imam^ah performed a miracle 
by bringing down rain at a time when famine was 
threatening the district. He also compromised 
with Hinduism by insisting that his followers should 
obey their Qnyati Dharma, although the sect was 
open to persons of all castes. Moreover, he es- 
tabhshed a monastic order of celibates. We refer 
to the appearance of this non-Vaishnavite, half- 
Moslem sect in order to show to what extent the 
people wanted release from the Saivite yoke. 
The following of this sect at present consists of a 
few Brahmins, Vanias, Kachias and Kanbis, 

Yet another attempt was made in 1582 to 
establish a theistic sect by Praimath from 
Bundelkhand. He directed that no idol or image 
should be worshipped. Yet in practice ornaments 
are so arranged in some temples that from a distance 
they look like decorations around the images of 
Krishna and his consort Hadha. Caste-laws had 
to be obeyed, for the time had not yet come 
when an overhauUng of the social organization was 
either necessary from the social or the economic 
point of view. 

Dadu, a cotton-cleaner of Ahmedabad, established 
the worship of Bal Mukund (the Child Krishna) 
about the year 1600. The great respect for animal 
life which he enjoins on his followers shows the 
definite reaction against the Mahomedan cruelties of 
the time to cattle. Though he allowed members of 
all castes to be members of his sect, he did not 
definitely advise his followers to break caste-laws. 

During the 18th century a great religious upheaval 
Avas brought about by Sadhu Santidas of Jodhpur, 
Avho estabhshed the Ramasnehi Sampraddya. He 
abolished image-worship of any sort and enjoined 
on his followers the mental worship of Rama. He 
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laid great stress on the purity of personal morals, 
thus trying to capture those of the Vallabhites 
who were dissatisfied with Krishna worship, as well 
as with the strange practices in the temples of 
the Vallabhi Maharajas. This led him to re- 
estabhsh Rama-AvorsMp, which naturally attracted 
to the sect some Brahmins, Sonis, Vanias and 
Rajputs. And during recent years the Ghanchies 
(oilmen) are being converted in good numbers to 
this sect. But, unfortunately, in liis great zeal 
against Ms adversaries, Shantidas lost sight of the 
beautiful aspect of the Vallabhite doctrine, namely, 
the full enjoyment of the good things of hfe, and 
estabhshed a monastic order. 

In the first quarter of the 19th century a Pdtiddr 
(a Kanbi farmer) of Nadiad, named Madhavgar, es- 
tahhshed a sect called after his name, which has 
a small follo\ving amongst the Brahmins, Pdtiddrs, 
Hajdms (barbers) and Sanghadids.^ He revolted 
against the Sampraddyas of his time because they 
allowed idolatry, nature worship and the worship of 
Gurus and Maharajas; besides, the worst state of 
affairs prevailed in regard to the so-called untouch- 
ables. He, therefore, denounced idol and nature 
worship, and preached a fife of devotion to 
Parameshwar (God), who is the Disposer of all things. 
A follower of this sect does not need any Ackdrya or 
Guru in order that he may be initiated by a rehgious 
rite into the fold. Madhavgar did away with all 
caste distinctions and untouchabihty ; even a woman 
during her periods is not considered polluted. A sect 
such as tMs, one may naturally think, should have 
appealed to the masses and captured a large follow- 
ing. But India is a strange land. Even in spite 
of the inner revolt the people are not agreeable to 
a complete sweeping away of past customs and 


1 A caste of wood-tumera in Gujarat. Bom. Gaz., Vol. VIII, p. 152. 
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traditions for the establishment of a neAV order. 
They want change, not a new order ; and the change 
should go along the grain of past tra<htions. Besides, 
Madhavgar was not a Brahmin like Vallabhacharya 
or Sankaracharya ; nor, even, was he a Kshatriya 
like Buddha. He was a mere farmer, and his 
trumpet-blasts therefore proved too feeble for the 
ears of a priest-ridden people. Moreover, his over- 
zealousness in the removal of untouchability and 
social distinctions earned him the disapproval and 
opposition of the upper classes, even as in modern 
times in the case of Mahatma Gandhi. And in 
Madhavgar’s time Gujarat had neither railways 
nor newspapers. But the greatest factor that 
doomed this sect to failure was the absence of a 
church organization. Anyhow, Madhavgar’s sect 
seems to have been a precursor of a similar sect, 
the Prarthna Samaj, now flourishing and followed 
by some of the most educated and earnest members 
of the Vaishnavite community. 

About the time when Madhavgar taught, the 
existing sects seem to have needed a thorough 
overhauling. We have seen how he failed to 
solve the religious problems of his time by roundly 
denouncing aU the existing sects and practices. 
But Sahjanand Swami of Ayodhya, who established 
the Swaminarayan sect in 1830, tried to re-estab- 
lish the worship of Nara Narayana (i.e., Vishnu), 
thus retaining a historical connection with the 
older Purdnic gods. At the same time he insisted 
on the purity of personal life as the essential factor 
that goes to make a life of devotion. One can see 
why this was demanded: the Vallabhi Maharajas 
were at the height of their power; and many 
people were quite disappointed with what was going 
on in the temples. We have already referred to 
the practical reforms he introduced in places of 
worship where the female devotees had separate 
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apartments in which only they could enter and in 
which no male was ever allowed. Besides, he 
established a monastic order of women preachers to 
work solely amongst the women, ^ Sahjanand 
Swami, therefore, naturally got a large following 
from the Brahmin, Vania, Soni (goldsmith), Kanbi 
(agriculturist), Suthdr (carpenter), Rajput, Luhdr 
(blacksmith), Mdli (gardener), Saldt (stone worker), 
Ghdnchi (oilmen). Gold (rice-pounder), besides 
primitive tribes like the Kdthis and Kolis and 
others. At present over 300,000 persons follow 
this Sampraddya. In modern times, however, the 
Swaminarayan sect does not attract reformers, 
because caste distinctions are scrupulously observed 
by the adherents, and perhaps because of the exist- 
ence of a monastic order within this Sampraddya. 
And though these are defects in themselves from the 
point of view of the extreme section of rehgious 
reformers in Gujarat, the Sampraddya would be 
expected to attract many Vallabhites because of its 
teachings on the purity of personal hfe. 

In the beginning of the 19th century, a very 
serious movement was started in Bengal by Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahmo 
Samaja.® The English Hymnary was translated into 
the Indian vernaculars ; congregational forms of wor- 
ship were introduced ; music forms part of the divine 
service. The religious and social reforms that he 
initiated have a very dim reflex in the hfe of the 
masses, though the most educated and enlightened 
members of the community have been drawn 
steadily into it. In the absence of an}’^ other Hindu 
weapon, the Gujaratis naturally adopt anything 
they can lay their hands on in order that the curse 
of caste and mitouchability may be removed, and 

1 Ma«mwala, K. G. : Sahjanand Swami, pp. 38 ff. 

® Cf. J. N. Farquhar : Modern Religious Movements in India, pp. 22, 
33-34, 47. > i r . 
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the dead weight of a misfunctioning rehgion may 
be lightened. And so in 1867 the Prarthna Samaj_ 
was established in Gujarat.^ We have the reaction 
against these tendencies in the Arya Samaja which 
was founded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati. He 
tried to restate the Hindu religion — ^the Truth, the 
Way and the Life — ^in its pristine simphcity 
and grandeur. The Vedas are its only authority; 
mere traditions are militantly fought. Socially it 
recognizes the four classes {Varnas) in which any 
people may naturally organize themselves. It 
opposes Gnydti distinctions and untouchability ; and 
it also refuses to accept the static nature of Vama 
traditions. Besides, it has actively started accepting 
Moslems and Christians into the Hindu fold. All 
these facts are having far-reaching efiEects on the 
hfe of the Hindus. And it may be that in time to 
come the theism of the Vedas may get jSrmly re- 
estabhshed, without the supremacy of a Brahmanical 
oligarchy. 

In the foregoing account of the Vaishnavite 
sects we have avoided direct references to movements 
from without the Hindu fold. But it wiU be obvious 
that Mahomedanism and Christianity have influenced 
the evolution of the Vaishnavite sects. The influence 
of the Mahomedans is very obvious in the teaching 
of Kabir, Piran, Madhavgar and Pranami ; while the 
Prarthna Samaja is the result of the Clnistian chal- 
lenge to the Hindu ways of solving the problem of 
hfe. We have also spoken of the Arya Samaja as 
a reaction against these influences. But the indirect 
influences of Christianity and European ideals of 
hfe are very obvious in the devotional hterature of 
the people, which is part and parcel of the hfe 
of the members of every sect.® Thus Hinduism, 

1 Op. cit., p. 109. 

3 Gf. Lyall : Asiatic Studies, 2iid Series, pp. 23, 39. 
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including Vaishnavism, has to fight Christianity and 
Mahomedanism on pure theistic ground. 

And here one is reminded of the substitution 
of the vernacular for Sanslmt in religious cere- 
monials as a sure sign that the lower castes 
have been coming into their own. Not only 
the vernaculars, but also dialects are respected; 
those creeds that do not do so are in danger of 
going to the wall. The priests’ homage to the 
language or dialect of the people is a necessary factor 
of success in gaining adherents to the cults which 
they represent. The vernacular devotional hterature 
is not necessarily composed by the Brahmins ; any 
one composes the hymns and songs, and as expres- 
sions of divine love, fervour and longing, they are 
accepted by all leaders, priests and laymen. Set 
formulae on certain occasions are allowed on suffer- 
ance; but they have begun to be repeated in the 
vernacular as well. I saw a Brahmin priest ^ per- 
forming the greater part of the marriage ceremony 
in the vernacular ; and the whole company greatly 
appreciated this change from the usual repetition 
of unintelhgible Sanskrit formulae. 

One may ask a question : “ Why talk of the 
removal of untouchabihty and other evils, why talk 
of social regeneration, in terms of religious reform 
and revival ? ” It might seem rather ridiculous to 
a Western mind that social progress can take place 
in the case of a people only through rehgion; but 
that is so amongst the Hindus. One has only to 
point out the thousands of Dhedas and Bhangias 
and Kolis and Kathis yet awaiting conversion, hke 
some of their contemporaries, like the Ghanchis. 
What has happened to them since their conversion 
to the Xabir Panth and latterly even to the Arya 
Samaja ? They have somehow risen in the social 


1 In 1919. 
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scale ; a people once polygamous, using filthy 
language, illiterate, addicted to drink and prostitu- 
tion, now educate their children, give up drink’ 
polygamy and other vices of their forefathers. Not 
that they have reached the height of human per- 
fection, but change has come about, and that in 
the right direction. On the other hand repeated 
attempts at mere social reform amongst the poor 
and the lowly have not yet succeeded, because the 
people need rehgious conversion before they are 
socially reformed. And here I give an actual 
incident that occurred during my visit with some 
friends to a village in the Surat district in 1917. 

The good village Brahmin persuaded one of us, 
Mr. A., that some members of a Kadia family should 
be invested with the sacred necklace, with injunctions 
that they should thereafter give up the habit of drink- 
ing. The person designated to perform the conversion 
ceremony had to rise to the occasion. The night 
before they were converted the Kadias got drunk, 
and were heard thrashing their wives and children 
cruelly in the middle of the night. Mb’. A. prepared 
to interfere. Overcome by the fact that such a 
pious man (for he was called a JVIaharaja, a name 
reserved in villages for Brahmins) had entered their 
house, the drunkards collapsed, and promised to 
do such things no more. The next morning they 
came to him with their women and children to 
apologize. As already arranged with the village 
Brahmin, Mr. A. would not grant them pardon 
unless they swore solemn oaths never to drink again. 
But they said they could not resist the temptation, 
and that many a resolution in the past had been 
broken. So they were told that if they would 
honestly resolve once more they would be invested 
with the sacred necklace which would give them 
power to carry out their resolution for ever. This 
they agreed to. They were ordered to go eight 
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miles away to take a bath in a river “to wash 
off ” the dirt and sin of the body. The family 
brought back a sample of the water to prove 
the bona-fides of their action.^ Thereupon they 
were invested with the sacred necklace. When I 
visited the place once more later on,® these 
‘ converts ’ had, up to that time, maintained them- 
selves against temptations, and the womenfolk 
blessed Mr. A. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to summarize the 
foregoing historical outhne of the different Sampra- 
ddyas, and to give an essence of what a Sampraddya 
reaUy is. Society has naturally a structure, and 
organizes itself into interrelated classes in the 
interest of common economic and other human 
ends. In India this natural organization has taken 
the form of the Gnydti (caste) system; it is com- 
phcated by its (largely mythical) past, and the 
theories based on it. Even then, a large part 
of it is actually functioning, as will be described 
in our chapter on Gnydti. A society which is 
supposed to be divided by the Maker into water- 
tight compartments of over 300 Gnydtis is bound 
to keep its people disunited. But amid all this 
variety the Sampraddya aspect of the rehgious 
organization has proved rather a means of uniting 
and bringing together various castes within the 
Aryan and other tribal groups, in the same sense 
and manner as rehgion has tended to do with 
peoples of diverse history and culture in Moslem and 
Christian countries. For, after all, while a Gnydti 
gathers together several individuals and famihes 
into one fold, it is but the result of a common 


1 All this was done at the instance of the Brahmin priest, so that the 
men might realize the aerioLisne.S3 and dilhculty of gaining the right to 
put on the sacred necklace. “ They must be made to realize that they 
cannot get it for nothing,** said the shrewd Brahmin« 

2 In May, 1919. 
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Dharma, a common past and a common preju- 
dice; the 8ampraddya on the other hand, brings 
men and women of several such groups together of 
their own free choice; sometimes, indeed, against 
the age-long sanctions of Dharma, in the interests 
of common ideas and ideals — material and spiritual. 
Therefore, while the one is a passive, unprogressive, 
and merely conventional grouping, the other is an 
active and a real one. Not that convention does 
not rule, for, as we have seen, Gnydti fetters in 
several instances yet continue to cling on their 
bodies, but at least the spirit is helped to march 
its way toward the freedom that brings the hope of 
social and personal freedom in its train. 

Thus Sampt'oddya is that aspect of religious 
organization among the Hindus wliich saves Hindu 
society, and especially the Vaishnavite society of 
Gujarat (for Gujarat is the manufacturing centre of 
Onydtis) from a spiritual death. Therefore we 
cannot persuade ourselves to agree with Dr. Ketkar, 
who holds that the Sampt'oddya is a disintegrating 
factor, and therefore should be discouraged, and 
even destroyed, in the interests of a national 
social structure.* For Dharma and its integral 
social counterpart, the Gnydtis and the Varnas, 
have been existing from far earlier times than the 
institution of Sampraddyas. True it is that many 
of the Sampraddyas, both Saivite and Vaishnavite, 
have been encouraging caste-rules and observances. 
But they do not set themselves the task of manufac- 
turing or creating them. And where that happens 
it is not because of the Sampraddyas, but 
because of the already existing traditions and 
practices amongst the castes that the Sampra- 
ddyas have to handle. For, look at most of the 


Cf. Ketkar : Hinduieiik, its Formation and Future, London, 1911. 
pp. 18, 104 ff. 
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Sampraddyas : it comes into existence against caste- 
rules, against 2)Aama-rules, against, i.e., Dharma and 
caste disabilities ; and its interests lie in raising the 
social status of a varied number of castes, not 
merely of a homogeneous Fama, but also of 
different Varnas. The Sampraddyas seem to us 
therefore to be the thin edge of theism that projects 
itself into the very heart of Hindu hfe — social and 
individual — ^thus rousing individuals and communi- 
ties from a symiomic existence caused by a spiritual 
stupor from the worship of a dead and misfunction- 
ing tradition which has led them both to sure ruin. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
Inteoductoky 

Having noticed the religious aspects of the 
problem under review, we pass on to observe the 
human setting in which it unfolds itself, that is to 
say, to study the social structure which that religion 
fills and animates. This structure rests on the 
fundamental groupings of society in terms of 
Varna, Gnyaii, Gotra and Kula. Each of these are 
traditionally understood as schools of life for the 
natural unfolding of the individual during a part of 
the period of transmigrations from birth to birth 
towards the achievement of the final goal. So 
these social institutions and groupings are supposed 
by the devout to be instruments for and means 
towards the solution of the problems of fife. Of 
course one is attached to a Varna, a Gnydti, a 
Gotra and Kula from his very birth ; so he or she 
must abide by the traditions, practices and laws 
prevalent therein. And this is not at all considered 
objectionable by the devout. For, this birth is 
but a series of such happenings, according to the 
law of Karma, which is the fundamental principle 
that governs Hindu thinking. And the wonder yet 
remains that though the founder of one Sampradaya 
or another assures his flock that they are freed 
from all bonds of Karma and that their acceptance 
of the way, the truth and the life taught by his 
Sampradaya is sufiicient in one single span of human 
fife for the achievement of the final beatitude, his 
successors and their followers persist, with or 
without reason, in and out of season, in asserting 
their faith in the infaUibifity of the hereditary 
character of these social institutions. So, it seems, 
the Hindus cannot give up their fundamental 
notions (how can they be called prejudices ?) ; 
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if you feed them in accordance with the way of the 
orthodox as handed down to them by practice, 
tradition and Iiistory, you feel compelled to acknow- 
ledge that you are helping the perpetuation of a 
system which can have no moral basis, winch, in 
fact, is positively anti-moral, as some of the best 
Hindus have asserted ; and if you want to do awaj?’ 
with them by using any kind of means, direct and 
indirect, you simply aggravate the position by 
creating reaction, jmu help its growth in spite of 
your determination to the contrary. So there may 
be a third way of dealing with the situation, a way 
of compromise used, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the Arya Samajists, viz., by saying: “We accept 
these institutions as fundamental, real and obliga- 
tory ; only let us understand that they have been 
interpreted wrongly during the Middle Ages due 
to our ignorance of the original injunctions of the 
Vedas ; so let us go to the Vedas and follow what 
they ordain regarding the management and organi- 
zation of our social life and institutions”. This 
method has a certain appeal for the orthodox 
and the devout. But the struggle between the 
old and new must rage ; to what end it will impel 
Hindu social structure, who can teU in these days 
when the world is in the throes of revolutionary 
changes affecting every aspect of individual, social 
and political life and structure ? From a social and 
political and economic order that has outlived its 
utility, and, by its efforts to persist, is engendering 
opposition, strife, bitterness and revolt, the world is 
marching — ^tentatively, gropingly, but with faith 
and hope — ^to a state, the vision of which has caught 
its imagination by answering its prayers — a state in 
which, it believes, he who works honestly will have 
the right to live happily, in which every individual 
^vill get the opportunity to develop to his fullest capa- 
city, in which, consequently, there will be no high 
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and low, poor and rich, caste and outcasts, no wliite 
and black, no east and west. That is the goal, 
the paradise. We are at present traversing purga- 
tory; we are at the beginning of the middle state, 
when the forces of change and of reaction, after 
some prehminary encounters, are organizing them- 
selves for the final struggle. This is the time 
when the revolutionary outlook of the intellectuals 
of a generation or two ago is filtering through and 
infecting the masses. We are at present witnessing 
mass arousal and awakening all over the world. 
The common people are becoming conscious of their 
misery and their disabilities, and of their rights as 
human beings. India, so long inert, unresponsive, 
has not escaped the infection. Pohtical and social 
unrest are the keynotes of the situation to-day 
in this country. Agrarian unrest has already 
assumed formidable proportions. Industrial unrest 
is taking serious form. Mahatma Gandhi has 
touched but the fringe of the problem of untouch- 
abihty, and it is rocMng Hindu India to its founda- 
tions. Capitalism, urban civilization and outlook, 
together with all that it implies, scientific scepti- 
cism and materialism, class consciousness, d5mamic 
endeavours for regeneration, emancipation of women, 
consciousness of a larger and essentially inter- 
dependent world, and of the desirabihty of a com- 
prehensively international outlook — aU these factors 
and the many others that are noticed in the changing 
western world, are present in India to-day (on a 
smaller scale, of course), and are producing their 
inevitable effects. That these factors have in- 
fluenced, and are every day influencing the develop- 
ment and evolution of the whole Hindu structure is 
only too obvious. Whether, and how far, traditional 
Hinduism, caste system and all, can and will with- 
stand these shocks from all sides may not be a 
matter for fruitful conjecture for the present. 

8 
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VAENA 

Yarna is the name assigned to any of the four 
main hereditary and endogamous groups in which 
Hindu society is believed to have been cast by the 
Creator.^ The four Yanms are: the Brahmins 
(priests), the Kshatriyas (warriors), the Vaisyas 
(traders and agriculturists), and the Sudras 
(menials). Sometimes the word Yarma is used in 
another sense, at least in Gujarat. We refer to the 
Yarim (fair-coloured) and the Kali Pamj (the 
dusky race) * ; it is apparent that colour is the 
main factor that governs this classification. There 
is a third sense in winch the word Yarna is used 
when the whole of mankind is referred to as 
the Eighteen Yamas. 

Each of the four Yarna^ is supposed to have its 
pre-ordained DJiarmas. The Brahmin has to pursue 
and impart loiowledge, and to follow Dharma in 
its extreme fineness and intricacies ; living a life of 
purity, gentleness, and self-less devotion to Dharma 
he is called upon to be the refuge of all, even as God 
Almighty is. The Kshatriya is enjoined to look 
after the safety of the person and property of the 
people, to chastise wrongdoers and to fight in 
behalf of Dharma even unto death. The Vaisya 
is asked to help the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas 
to keep the affairs of the world going by paying 
taxes out of the wealth he is asked to gather by 
tiUing God’s earth or by engaging himself in trade. 
And the Sudra is ordered to labour with his body 
and help the Vaisya in his toils to produce the 

1 Manava-dharma-shastra, X, 4; I, 31, 37: X, 40. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. II, pp. 192-201. 
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wealth so much needed for the upkeep and welfare 
of the human polity. At its best, this presupposes 
the necessity of an intimate interdependence and 
harmonious relations between the four classes; 
the law-givers may have realized that not one of 
these classes can subsist without the others. And 
so it may also be that members of each of the four 
classes were thus called upon to shoulder their 
respective burdens in the community life for securing 
the well-being of the whole polity. In this sense 
these four classes may even be conceived as arising 
out of the fundamental needs of the inner nature 
of man. But the real difficulty of the problem is in 
regard to the categorical way in which the birth of 
a person is said to determine his or her social position, 
occupation in life, and advantages or disabilities, 
once and for all time. Of course exceptions are 
cited by the protagonists of the Vama scheme. But 
these only prove the rule. And for all practical 
purposes one may be correct when one asserts that 
the operation of the Vama scheme as it now exists 
is certainly a hindrance and an obstacle in the 
Avay of the growth of social relations and solidarity. 
Of course, so far as the indiAudual is concerned the 
Vama scheme (with the help of its counterpart the 
Gnyati scheme) has proved a burden on the personal 
liberties of the individual in the social, political, 
economic and aU the other important aspects of 
human affairs. Fortunately, as will be shown later, 
the theoretical rigidity that governs the Varvui 
scheme is not always able to fight against facts and 
circumstances which higher and more potent laws 
of nature bring to bear upon the course of human 
history. 

Let us now consider the second classification in 
terms of Ujli Vama and Kali Paraj. The Ujli 
Vama includes Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas ; 
and the Kali Paraj embraces the class known as 
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fSudras. This dividing line in terms of colour 
must have originated in the general Brahmanical 
effort to set aside that section of the Aryans who 
followed occupations that were considered menial; 
but it may also have been due to the efforts of the 
Brahmins to reconcile some of the non-Aryan tribes 
who were willing to adopt Hinduism and live at peace 
with the colonizers in their region. From history 
and from present-day observation we learn that this 
process is always at work. Almost every year many 
Bhils and Ahirs make jjeace with the people on the 
plains, and more or less adopt the ways of living 
and thinking which are prevalent amongst them.^ 
Besides, since Purdnic times the Kshatriyas have 
considerably mixed Avith the Bhils ; so much so, in- 
deed, that many of the Rajput tribes may be safely 
called half-Bhils. Of course they are not considered 
Bhils for the simple reason that according to Hindu 
Law the son takes the Varna of the father; if the 
father’s Varna is lower than the mother’s he has 
to adopt the lower Varna; but if higher, then he 
takes the higher one. Therefore, traditionally and 
in actual practice the Bhils, Ahirs, Kohs and 
the Dublas, though all of non-Aryan descent and 
belonging to early aboriginal tribes, are usually 
classed as Sudras, and enjoy the rights, whatever 
they are, of the Aryan 6udras. This means that 
these new converts to the Hindu fold have of 
necessity to accept some of the Brahmanical rites, 
e.g., marriage-rites and the like, even in some 
modified form,® and to accept members of some 
Brahmin caste as officiating priests® who keep (or 
concoct ?) the genealogies of the families, and the 
records of the social group, and who perform such 

1 Rieley : Cenaus of India (1901), Vol. I, pi. i, pp. 519-20. 

2 Jivanacharyaji Mahar&j ; Vaiahnav-Ahnik (Gujarati), pp. 26-7. 

® Of C 0 UI 80 the Bralimin group that accepts such a position loses ita 
social status within the Vama, 
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Brahmanical rites as are enjoined in the Sampradaya 
to which they belong. In this very manner some 
of the early tribes of Gujarat have been enabled to 
become members even of some of the Ujli Varms. 
For instance, the Kanbis, now agriculturists, and 
already acknowledged as members of the Vaisya 
Varna, were originally members of an aboriginal 
tribe (or, perhaps, tribes) allied to Kolis. Physically 
they are much darker and more virile and active 
than the rest of the Vaisya class. The factors that 
operate in helping this rise from the lower to the 
higher Varna are: the agricultural pursuits which 
the Kanbis foUow, and the actual adoption of the 
ways of living of the Aryan cultivator. The mixture 
of ethnic element, is noAV so great that nearly aU the 
agriculturists of Gujarat go by the name of Kanbis. 
We shall, in another place, ^ try to show how the 
several Gnydtis solve this problem of the mix- 
ture of non-Aryans with Aryans. Just as the 
Kanbis have risen to a higher Varna, so also have 
the Gujjars, whose forefathers, Scythian in origin,® 
invaded Gujarat and ruled its peoples for many 
centuries before the Moslem invasion from the north. 
There are Brahmin Gujjars® and Vaisya Gujjars.* 
This change may have been forced upon the 
Brahmanical subjects by their conquerors, with the 
result that at present the Gujjar Brahmins have aU 
the privileges enjoyed by the Brahmin class as a 
whole, except that the Gujjar Brahmin group has a 
lower status with reference to some Brahmin groups, 
as also a higher status with reference to other groups 
among the Brahmins. But this inclusion of the Guj- 
jars within the Brahmanical hierarchy of VarrMS, may 
have been due to a voluntary and far-seeing step taken 

1 Vide Chapter on Qnyaii. 

2 Bom. Gaz.» IX, pt. i, pp. 269 ff. 

3 Enthoven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. I, pp. 217, 220. 

4 Ibid., Vo]. Ill, p. 427. 
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by the Aryan natives themselves, in order to save 
themselves from the social complications which were 
otherwise bound to arise with a powerful, semi- 
civilized host in their midst; for they must have 
realized that it would be to the general advantage 
if they made peace with their invaders and rulers. 
And the best way to do so, was to offer them the 
social status of any of the Varnas. But, on the 
other hand, this inclusion may also have come 
about due to pressure from the Gujjars, who seem 
to have been conscious of their own inferiority, and 
who consequently wanted to rise to a social status 
at least equal to that of their subjects. 

But the fact that these foreigners, the Gujjars, 
rose in social status by being classed in the Brahman- 
ical system of V arums, does not, and cannot, by itself 
mean that the Aryans and Gujjars intermingled 
either in marriage, or at the dinner-table. It simply 
imphes that the Gujjars also were lured to form 
Gnydtis (their own Gnydtis) within the Brahmanical 
Varnas, and nothing more. For, although there 
arc usually several Gnydiis within a Varna, they 
do not necessarily intermarry. Such an inclusion 
does not disturb the social equihbrium of a Varna ; 
because the Gnydtis in a Varna are ju.st groups, 
each one of which regulates its own domestic affairs 
independently of other Gnydtis: c.g., they may or 
may not establish marriage and other intimate 
relations with other Gnydtis. Therefore, it comes to 
this ; that the admission of the foreign Gujjars into 
the Varwxs was really an act of self -protection on 
the part of the Aryan natives of Gujarat. 

And as people belonging to the lower Varna may 
rise to a lugher one, so also those that belong to a 
higher one, may go down the social scale to one 
lower than their own, or still lower. For instance, the 
modem Dhedds (sweepers) and Bhangids (bamboo- 
breakers and menial workers) reveal their Rajput 
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(i.e., KAhatriya) descent^ (1) by their Kshatriya 
clan-names like Rathod, Chowhmi, Solanki, etc. ; 
as also (2) by the vestigial remains of certain 
Kshatriya ceremonials on marriage occasions ; and 
(3) not least in the strong build of their men and 
the fair colour and beauty of their women. This 
shows that the nature of occupation of a person, 
rather than his actual descent, ultimately goes a 
long way towards determining his social position. 
And this influence of occupation on the rise and 
fall of the social position of a group will be made 
clearer when we discuss Gnydtis in the formation of 
which the professional or occupational factor plays a 
really important part.. 

But change of social position within the Varna 
may also result from change of diet, arising from a 
change of outlook on animal hfe as a whole. This is 
doubtless a reflex of the Buddhist and Jain ideal of 
respect for life, now so much insisted upon by almost 
all the VaishnaAute sects. The Bhatias, for instance, 
once considered Sudras, have thus risen to a higher 
status and are now reckoned co-equal with the 
best of Vaisyas, namely, the Vanias. 

But the most important and specific Gujarati 
phase of Varna is the lower or higher position to 
which a Varna itself may lapse or rise. They talk 
of Vania-Brahmin or Brahmin- Varna, putting the 
Vanias equal with the Brahmins; and they talk of 
Rajputs as belonging to a Varna lower than that of 
Vania ; this plainly means that the Eishatriya 
Varna yields place to the one below it, viz., the 
Vaisya. The reason of tliis is quite obvious. 
Non-vegetarian diet, idle ways of living, habits of 
drinking, polygamy, to which the Rajputs were 
addicted, have brought them do^vn thus in the 
social scale ; and greater observance of the rites 


1 Cf. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 334, 33S. 
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and ceremonies, vegetarian diet, industriousness, self- 
imposed monogamy, education, and, above aU, the 
wit and money of the Vania have raised his Vama 
higher than that of the Kshatriya, even almost on 
a level with the highest. The fear is, as the liistory 
of Vaishnavite Sampraddyas shows, that if the 
Brahmins do not change their ways, thej^ too wiU 
sink in the social scale; and the Vaisyas and the 
Sudras mil one day create a priesthood that is 
not a spiritually dead mass of fossil-tradition. For 
instance, Nihal Daji, a Vania, revolted against the 
existing sects in 1790 and introduced the Kabir 
sect (sampraddya) into Gujarat; Madhavgar, a 
Patidar (agriculturist-Kanbi) of Nadiad, established 
another in 1824; Kuber, a KoU (an aboriginal 
tribesman), did the same in 1850. In 1724, Ranchhod, 
a Vania, established a sect called after his name, as 
a protest against Brahmanism. AU these are signs 
and symptoms of the coming revolution — ^the enor- 
mous changes that Hindu social organization is 
bound to undergo. 

As we have already seen, the Varna scheme is 
considered by Hindu orthodoxy as something 
imposed by Nature. One is supposed to be -born 
in a Varna, and even in one of the many groups of 
it called a Gnydti, to receive definite training and 
lessons in tliis life, and to live in accordance ■with 
such training. It is said that the Varna classifica- 
tion is but the expression of a law of Nature funda- 
mentaUy connected "with the orderly management of 
a social polity ; but some also suggest that the Varnxi 
scheme is more concerned -with the personal evolu- 
tion of the individual spirit. With aU this a few 
may agree. It may, however, be reasonable to 
urge that as social fife becomes more complex and 
intricate, its organization demands that some kind 
of classification of the mass of the people in terms 
social, economic, and political, should be made, in 
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order that the traditional and historical equihbriuin 
of their moras may be securely maintained. If, 
therefore, the Varna grouping (and other social 
groupings) Avas adopted by the Hindu seers in order 
to organize the humanitj’^ under their purview in 
terms of the four fundamental types of inter- 
dependent groups that may serve each other’s 
well-being, and thereby, the welfare of the whole, 
if this classification Avas devised in order to giA’^e to 
each group and the individual members thereof a 
chance of self-expression and sah'^ation in terms of 
the definite actions according to the Dhartnas of each 
group, it may be sustained that tliis classification is 
conceived not for the benefit of Hindus alone. It 
may then be said to be meant for being universally 
utilized, by every regional and national group, in the 
interests of group economy and national order. 
And the scheme may even supply an effective 
social deA'ice for international mutualism, order and 
peace that may rally the peoples and the nations of 
the Avorld around an enlightened and mutually 
beneficent etho-poUty. 

The issues are plain. The Varna system has failed. 
The hereditary element in it is anti-social. Its 
pretensions to divine origins and infallibility are 
proved holloAv and Avorthless. But if we must 
build on the old, if man must locate liis future 
designs on the fabrics of the jiast, if the Varna 
system Avants really to advance the ends Avhich it has 
been proclaiming to subserve, it may survive only if, 
and to the extent to Avhich, it serves the ends of 
social, economic and moral justice, even to the 
least of us and to the least of the groups Avithin 
its purvieAv. If Varna wants to continue its existence 
it must uplift, not humiliate and bind doAvn, it 
must open up horizons to human endeavour, and 
not seek to create and maintain water-tight com- 
partments A^dthin our society. 
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GNYATI 

A Gnyati is any one of the hereditary and endo- 
gamous small units within each of the four Vamas 
(classes). Writers usually fail to distinguish this 
word from Varna by translating them both as 
‘caste’. Tliis leads to endless confusion between 
the actually functional castes, which in the main 
determine Hindu social organization, and the age- 
long traditional groupings of the four Varna^ 
(classes) winch have otherwise more or less now 
lost their original occupational meaning. The “ over 
three thousand different castes” that Europeans 
refer to are the Gnydtis or Jdtis, the several clearly 
defined compartments into wliich Hindu society is 
organized. Throughout this essay the word Gnyati 
is translated as ‘caste’. It will be clear from 
this that there are : (1) Brahmin Gnydtis, i.e., Gnydtis 
or castes which are hereditary and endogamous 
subdivisions under the class Brahmin ; (2) Elshatriya 
GnyaMs, i.e., Gnydtis or castes which are hereditary 
and endogamous subdivisions of the Kshatriya 
Varna or class; and similarly (3) Vai^ya Gnydtis 
and (4) Sudra Gnydiis. All these four are found in 
Gujarat. 

The factors that go to determine the formation 
of Gnydtis are many ; but the foremost of them are : 
(1) occupation; (2) the geographical region from 
which the caste originally comes; (3) the locality 
in which it has now settled; (4) the degree (i) of 
purity or mixture of blood, (ii) of pollution by 
taking food with lower castes; and (5) tribal or 
other aboriginal descent. 
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Let us first start with the occupational factor. 
Almost all castes of Gujarat have an occupational 
name or appellation. There are the ghanchis 
(oilmen) ; kanbis (agriculturists) ; luhars (black- 
smiths) ; malis (gardeners) ; salats (stone-workers) ; 
golas (rice-pounders) ; suthars (carpenters) ; vanias 
(merchants); sonis (goldsmiths); darjis (tailors); 
and so on. These names have been chosen at 
random to show that occupation is one of the 
determinant factors in the making of a caste. But 
this is not all. Several of these occupational 
groups are made up of several smaller hereditary 
and endogamous groups or sub-castes. For instance, 
the Vanias (merchants) have many different castes 
within the main division.^ These are formed with 
reference to the geographical region from which 
each section originallj^^ came. Thus, e.g., the Jhaloras 
come from Jhalor in Marwar; the Sorathias from 
Sorath ; the Cliitrodas from Chitod in Rajputana ; 
the Narsinghi)ura,s from Narsinghpur in Palanpur; 
the LMs from Lat-des; the Srimalis from Primal 
in Marwar ; the Porw'Ms from Porwad, a suburb of 
>^rimM; the Nagars from Vadnagar in Junagadh; 
the Modhs from Modhera ; the Nandodras from 
Nandod; the Didus from Dindvana in Marwar; 
and so on. In the same maimer there are Brahmin 
castes of the same name, whose members officiate 
normally as priests to the Vania castes of that 
name; and though one cannot affirm that there 
are always as many Brahmin castes, it is generally 
true that the Vania castes that have migrated into 
Gujarat have generally taken care to see that they 
take their own priests along with them to their new 
home. 

But more. Within the same section of such an 


1 Cf. Knthoven : Tribes aad Caates of Bombay (1922), Vol. Ill, 
pp. 416 et sc;q., for a list of these. 
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individual group, sub-castes are formed. This 
fissioii takes place in the main with reference to (i) 
the amount of purity or mixture of blood ; or, (ii) 
the pollution by eating with members of a lower 
caste; or, (iii) by taking up an occupation con- 
sidered mean by the caste. For instance, the 
Desawals group themselves into Visa-Desawals, 
Dasa-Desawals and Pancha-Desawals.^ The Visas 
are considered the pure and unpolluted section 
of the original caste. But either mixture of blood 
with a lower caste or partaldng of food with them 
or taking up a ‘ mean ’ occupation degrades those 
that do so, and they form the Dasa section of the 
caste. And similarly, for the same reasons, the 
Panchas arise out of the Dasas. But some groups, 
on the other hand, like the Srimalis are as yet 
divided into two sections only, Dasa and Visa. 

When such fissions take place, does there exist 
any social relation between the Dasas, Visas and 
Panchas ? one may ask. The answer is : There 
may or may not exist any relation between 
them. For, social relations are considered by 
the people in terms of marriage relations and 
those of dining together. When a new caste is 
formed, in aU cases, the food taboo comes into 
operation at once, and is supposed to continue 
for ever. In regard to marriage relations, the Visas 
may take the daughters of the Dasas in marriage, 
but refuse to give their own. Thus the marriage 
relations, if and when any, are hypergamous — the 
higher castes taking the daughters of the lower, 
but not reciprocating in that respect with the lower. 

But yet new subdivisions into smaller castes 
take place. This is determined by a new factor 
that arises, viz., the new place of domicile. The 
Desawals, who originally come from Deesa, divide 


1 Cf. op. cit., p. 426, 





Note— The above table is not cxhiuistivo as regards all the castes and siilj-castos which have a 
Vaishnavito following; bnt it is designed to illustrate how and with roferenre to what 
faetors castes and sub-castes are formed. 
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themselves into Gogharis, Ahmedabadis and Surtis, 
i.e., belonging to or settled in Gogha, Ahmedabad 
and Surat. The accompanying table will make the 
above remarks clear. The table is not exhaustive as 
regards all the castes and sub-castes which have a 
Vaishnavite following; it is designed only to illus- 
trate fully how, and wuth reference to what factors, 
castes and sub-castes are formed. Thus, if we 
refer to the table we shall find that Mr. X. belongs to 
Surti Visa DesawM Vania caste {gnydti) and as 
such belongs to the Vaisj^'a class of the Ujli Varna. 
In other words, Mr. X. is a member of the unpolluted 
section of the Vanias who migrated from Deesa 
and are now resident in Surat. As such they 
belong to the Vaisya class [Varna) which is the 
third of the Ujli Varnas. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all 
Gnydtis are subdivided like the Vanias. For 
instance, the Bhatias divide themselves into Halais 
and Kachchhis on the basis of the place of origin.^ 
After that they only subdivide into Visas and Dasas. 
Thus the Bhatias have not created a fission in their 
parent-caste with reference to the places of their 
present domicile. This perhaps may be due to 
the fact that the Bhatias stiU look upon the place 
from which they have migrated as their home, 
while the Vanias have more or less adopted their 
place of domicile as their home.* Or, to take 
yet another example, the Gujjars divide them- 
selves only into Visas and Dasas,® and do not divide 
with reference to their original home, though it is 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, pt. i, p. 117. 

2 And I know some Srimali Vaniaa, who have migrated from Marwar 
and have settled in Bulsar, unwillingly admit that they come from 
Marwar. But those who have settled themselves for a long time in 
Gujarat refuse to believe or admit that they come from Marwar, even 
though they call themselves Forwads or Srimalis. This is perhaps 
because they do not want to be associated with Marwaris. We are 
no longer Marwaris they say ; “ it happened such a long time ago 

3 Enthoven: Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. Ill, p. 427. 
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within the writer’s own observation that some of the 
Gnjjars of Surat have migrated from Barhanpur. 
There is an explanation for this, perhaps. The 
Gujjars claim that Gujarat is their own native 
land, and that they were driven out of it during the 
Mahomedan times towards the east ; therefore, now 
when they return to their original home they need 
not refer to the place of refuge to which they 
betook themselves out of necessity. 

The question may naturallj?^ arise how semi- 
castes (Dasas) and demi-semi-castes (Panchas) 
are formed. This is a very intricate question and 
its understanding will depend upon our under- 
standing of how the Gnydti rules its members. We 
have noticed that some Visas dine with Dasas 
but do not intermarry ; some Visas of one 
domicile dine together and intermairy with the 
Visas of another domicile, both being of the same 
original stock; whilst there are others, similarly 
situated, who do not either dine together or inter- 
marry. This shows that people attach very 
great importance to the question of dining and 
marriage; and it is with reference to these two 
factors that many castes rule their members. For, 
in some matters, e.g., in matters of private life, 
the indiAndual cannot be controlled by the caste 
quite efficiently. In fact, the individual can and 
often does things that are forbidden by the caste; 
but this is done either only on the sly or with the 
connivance of the elders who rule the caste. 

In matters of marriage, the caste forbids any 
of its members to marry members of another caste 
without the express sanction of the castes concerned. 
This other caste may be of the same (social) status 
or of a lower status. If it is a girl from a higher 
caste, the boy and his family may or may not be 
outcasted by the boy’s caste. Normally, if the girl 
belongs to a higher Varna, then the boy’s family 
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gets, in fact, a higher social position within its 
own caste. But if a man marries a woman from a 
lower VarTia he is either outcasted, or he loses his 
social status and goes down perhaps to the social 
status of the caste to which the girl belongs. In 
actual practice it is easier to create marriage con- 
nections between Gnydtis of the same degree of 
purity or the same domicile, from one original stock, 
than between Gnyatis of different origins (i.e., places 
of migration), though of the same social status. 

The Gnydti also rules the individual of both 
sexes in regard to divorce and remarriage. All 
Gnydtis allow remarriage to men. The higher Gnyd- 
tis usually disallow widow remarriage ; the lower ones 
allow it. No divorce is allowed amongst the higher 
Vamas; the lower Vamas allow divorce. Poly- 
gamy, though sanctioned by Dharma, is not practised 
amongst the higher castes ; but it is practised very 
extensively amongst the lower ones, though this 
depends much on the supply of girls. Rich old 
men whose wife or wives are barren or have no 
male issue pay large sums of money to marry girls 
of seven to ten years of age. 

In modern times caste conferences are held all 
over the country by members of many Gnydtis to 
consider mutual difficulties regarding intermarriage 
and interdining. Generally notliing further is done 
beyond the recognition of tliese difficulties, and of 
the need of their possible solution by a fusion of the 
Gnydtis. In recent years the Visa-Gujjars have had 
to fuse with Dasa-Gujjars owing to shortage of 
females among the Visas.* 

The second concern of the Gnydti in its rule 
over the Kula and the individual members of the 
Kula is in regard to food. The Vaishnavites seem 
to be very fanatical regarding food matters ; non- 


1 Op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 427. 
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vegetarian diet is regarded with contempt ; and the 
person who partakes of it even once is taken very 
serious notice of by his Gnydti. This means he has 
to go through a certain amount of penance which 
includes fasting, shaving of the head, chin and 
moustache in the presence of the whole Gnydti, 
eating a bit of cowdung, drinldng cow-urine, and 
asking public pardon of the Gnydti. Sometimes 
fines are imposed upon the recalcitrant. At other 
times the man may be excommunicated. By that 
is meant that no member of the caste or family 
of the recalcitrant shall deal with the man socially. 
Sometimes he is considered as bad, foul and damned 
as a low-caste man. This does not always mean 
that he cannot live with those of his own caste, or 
eat the food prepared by them either in a private 
house or in caste festivals. Generally it simply 
means that the man camiot sit side by side with the 
rest of the members of the caste in a row or on the 
same table ; i.e., he is entertained at a separate 
table in the same manner as a guest of another 
caste is treated. If the man touches vessels of clay 
or glass, the vessels are considered defiled for ever. 
If the vessels are made of copper or brass a thorough 
cleansing seven times over with water and mud 
restores purity to them ; if they are silver vessels, 
they need three washings ; and if of gold, only one. 

Just as vessels get polluted by touch, so also do 
food and water when touched by some Sudras, or 
by women in periods, or by an excommunicate. 
Even a well gets polluted if a person of the for- 
bidden caste draws water from it. Instances have 
occurred in Ahmedabad where good wells have 
ceased to be used by members of a village simply 
because of being touched by a member of the low 
caste, and new wells have been dug instead. If it 
happens that by mistake the water of such a well 
is used by some member of a caste (of course ‘ high ’) 
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he has either to go through some prescribed penance, 
or he will be excommunicated; if his family gets 
‘polluted’ by liim, the family is excommunicated; 
and if the caste is polluted, the caste or the polluted 
section of it goes down in status. Many a time the 
Dasa section of a Gnydti is formed, because of this 
reason, out of the Visa section, and a Pancha Gnydti 
arises similarly out of the Dasa Gnydti. 

Some Gnydtis rise in social status because they 
give up non-vegetarian diet and alcoholic drinks. 
The Bhatias, for instance, who are said to have been 
fish-eating once upon a time, have, by taking to 
strict vegetarian diet,^ risen to a social status as 
high as the Vanias of the highest caste. The Leva 
and the Kadva Kanbis have by giving up non- 
vegetarian diet,® come to be respected more than 
the rest of the Kanbi Gnydtis. 

Sometimes, of course, when the breaking of a 
particular law becomes necessary for the health 
of the caste, the question is brought before the 
council of the caste and is decided by a majority. 
But in such cases if Dharma rules have to be broken 
the caste proceeds in a more subtle manner. A few 
individuals who want to bring up a reform begin 
to move the Brahmin priests and high-priests of 
the community and get his sanction and approval. 
This is not always likely to be easy to obtain, 
though usually money performs miracles. But 
the surer and better way which some educated 
reformers resort to is that of first approaching some 
men learned in the iSdstras, and finding out the 
chapter and verse from the scriptures that might 
support the new reform. Some years ago ® one of 
the Vania castes in Broach District had to face a 
very difficult problem. The caste custom required 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, pt. i, p. 117. 

2 Euthoven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay^ Vol. II, p. 144. 

3 About 1917. 
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that no marriages should take place between cousins 
related up to the seventh degree on the father’s 
side and up to the fifth degree on the mother’s 
side.^ Almost all the boys and girls of marriage- 
able age and the few widowers in the community 
happened to be so mutually related that they could 
not marry each other according to the law prevalent 
in the caste. The Gnydti had therefore some 
alternatives out of which they had to choose one. 
There were sub-sections in Surat District with whom 
they could make arrangements for intermarriage. 
This they would not do for reasons into which we 
need not enter. Historically there had been such 
connections; but these, it is alleged, brought in 
their trail much woe and misery for the brides. 
This expedient was therefore rejected by the younger 
men of the caste. So, while the elders were wonder- 
ing as to what other way could be found out, the young 
men secured the testimony of a professor and two 
pandits to the effect that during the past marriages 
were allowed within the prohibited degrees (i.e., the 
seventh on the father’s and the fifth on the mother’s 
side), amongst Vaisyas of the status of the Gnydti 
in question. These findings of the learned men 
were supplied to a father of many daughters, who 
gratefully accepted the gift, and presented the 
documents to the high-priest along with a goodly 
gift; of course, the permission was granted. And 
the first marriage after this took place between 
cousins only three degrees apart on the mother’s 
side. 

The Aryan communities of Gujarat had a two- 
fold difficulty in regard to the non- Aryan population 
of the region. The Gujjars, who are foreigners of 
Scythian origin and who were once rulers of Gujarat, 
and the Kolis, Kanbis, Bhils, Ahirs and the other 


1 Vide Cliaptei* on Gotra. 
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aboriginal tribes, have both been living for cen- 
times in the midst of the Aryan commum'ties. Both 
these groups have been more or less converted 
to Brahmanical ways of living. According to the 
Dha/rmcdastra they should belong to the fourth 
or Sudra Varna, ^ and as such have no Brahmanical 
rights, even though they are part of the larger Hindu 
whole. For instance, the aborigines have no right 
to put on the sacred thread, or to wear the sacred 
necklace {Kanthi), both of which are signs of certain 
rights and privileges. While the first three Vamas 
are ruled by the DharmaiaMra, the fourth is or- 
dained to be ruled by custom; therefore the rich 
and long-drawn-out rites and ceremonies of the 
higher Varnas are denied to them. In order, there- 
fore, that a Sudra community may rise in social 
estimation and social status in the midst of other 
Gnydtis within the Varna, or rise even as high as 
Gnydtis of a liigher Varna, the non- Aryan tribes 
have to fulfil one or more of the four following 
conditions : — 

(a) The group has to accept and carry out 
rigidly — ^rather, more rigidly than the 
privileged castes — ^the authority of the 
Brahmanical law, the Dharmasdstra, 
which determines man’s life as it ought 
to be led as a member of a family, a 
clan, a community and human society as 
a whole. Acceptance of this law, as 
we have already discussed in the chapter 
on Dharrm and elsewhere, imposes 
different obligations for the different 
Varnas : the higher the Varna the greater 
the restrictions in matters of marriage, 
food and occupation. So that the most 
that is desirable for and desired by the 


^ Cf, Jivaniichavyaji Maharaj : Vaishnav-Ahnik (Gujarati), p. 22. 
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^udras is their conversion to the Vaisya 
status. The Kanbis, for instance, have 
risen to it. 

(6) The second condition is that they should 
have their family or clan records kept by 
Brahmin priests, and that they should 
observe strictly the marriage taboos re- 
garding exogamy and endogamy pre- 
scribed in the scriptures for the Varna 
to which they wish to rise. 

(c) Another way is by observing ceremonials 

in daily life, such as are prescribed in the 
Dharrm books ; even without acknowledg- 
ing the Dharma books the position of the 
community rises in status. 

(d) But the most important and easiest way which 

these groups may take is that of embracing 
a new Sampraddya and actually following 
it. 

Thus, hi solving the problem of the reception of 
non-Aryan foreigners into the Brahmanical fold, 
the Aryans have adopted the very ingenious method 
of saving themselves (as far as possible) from mixing 
with the non-Aryans, and at the same time giving 
the non-Aryans all the privileges of the higher 
Vamas. Thus, as we have already pointed out, the 
Cr^jjars, the descendants of the Scythian foreigners 
who ruled Gujarat in the fourth and jfifth centuries 
A.D., have Brahmin Gnydtis^ and Vaisya Gnyatis^ 
among them, and enjoy the rights of putting on the 
sacred thread or the sacred necldace according to 
the custom amongst the Aryan Gnydtis of the same 
status. Of course the Guj jars have to abide by their 
Dharma ; and it is because they do abide by it that 

1 Enthoven: Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. 1. p. 217. 

* Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 427. 
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they have retained their position in the hierarchy of 
gnyatis. The Gujjars are almost all followers of 
the Vallabhi Sampradaya, and are scrupulously 
religious in the Hindu sense of the word. 

Most castes of Gujarat wliich have an occupational 
basis also function as Trades Unions {Panchdyets 
or Mahdjans).^ The heads of the families within the 
castes govern them; such castes function both as 
Trades Unions and as units of social organization. 
Every member has a right to vote, and what the 
majority passes is binding on all the members of 
the caste. It is very difficult to say how much 
this trade guild aspect of the Gnydti system has 
contributed to the further subdividing of the com- 
munity. For instance, in Alimedabad the potters, 
the makers of bricks, of tiles and of earthen jars who 
were once \vithin the same group have become now 
distinct Gnydtis which function both as units of 
social organization and as trade guilds. Weavers, 
once a single community, have split themselves up 
into silk-weavers and cotton-weavers. Thus new 
trades create new Gnydtis, and new branches of a 
trade create still more. Thus one of the latest 
Gnydtis that is in process of formation in Gujarat 
among the Surti Dhedas is the section calling itself 
‘ butlers ’ ; another of ‘ chauffeurs ’, rising from the 
Gnydti of coachmen; and yet another of ‘saloon- 
barbers’ rising from the Hajam Gnydti (i.e., caste of 
barbers) ; sometimes these fissions in terms of ‘ high ’ 
and ‘low’ are accompanied even by food taboos, 
only to be followed one day by marriage taboos. 
Of course, the higher and cleaner and more remunera- 
tive the occupation, the higher the caste becomes 
with reference to the other members of the parent 
stem. Needless to say, in the earlier stages the 
custom of hypergamy inevitably tends to be 


1 Gf. Hisley : Census of India (1901), Vol. I, pt. i, pp. 521-22. 
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established as a result of the splitting up of a Gnyati 
into such ‘ higher ’ and ‘ lower ’ sections. 

The object of these guilds primarily seems to be 
the regulation of competition amongst members of 
the same industry. It usually, takes the form of the 
prescribing of days and hours during which work 
should not be done. The guilds enforce their deci- 
sions by fines; and if the offender refuses to pay up, 
he is put out of the caste. 

But there are many trade guilds which are not 
castes.^ Here the difficulty of bringing social 
pressure on the offender is overcome by the guilds’ 
influence wdth other guilds of the same trade, which 
is exerted to prevent the offending member from 
getting work. Besides the amount received from 
fines, the guilds draw an income by levying fees on 
any person beginning to practise his craft. But this 
levy is made only by guilds of the cloth and other 
higher class industries. Potters, carpenters, black- 
smiths and such other artisans have not to pay any 
levy. When a son succeeds his father notMng has 
to be paid. The revenue derived from these levies 
and fines is spent on feasts and in charity. Several 
trade guilds maintain Sadavratas, or charitable 
institutions where the poor are fed daily.® 

How does a caste rule its members ? As we have 
said it is extremely difficult for a caste to rule a 
member in his private fife. But in some matters 
the caste can have absolute control over the in- 
dividual ; the individual has to obey the caste regula- 
tions, or be condemned and outcasted. For instance, 
the question of marriage within the group can be 
settled only according to caste-laws. We have said 
in the beginning of this chapter that each of the 
castes is an endogamous group. May we qualify 
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that statement here by saying that some sub- 
Gnyaiis do take or give daughters in marriage 
to each other. For instance, the Visa-Desawals of 
Ahmedabad exchange daughters with Surtis, but not 
with Gogharis. The Surti Gujjars take daughters 
from Bulsar and Ahmedabad, but wdthout reci- 
procation. But normally the higher Gnydti has to 
pay a fine as penalty. It has sometimes also hap- 
pened that a Modh Vania girl was wedded to a 
Lad Vania boy, and the Lad Vania boy was not 
excommunicated, nor his family.^ But these are 
all exceptions to the rule, and show whither 
the wind blow'^eth. The leaders of Da^a, Visa and 
Pancha sections of the same parent Gnyati meet 
in conference to consider common problems ; and, 
at least theoretically, they are finding out that 
there should not be any distinction between them. 
But a further step is taken when leaders of several 
Vania castes like Kapol, Gujjar, Porwad and Sri- 
maJi associate in private conferences to consider 
common dangers, and find ways and means by which 
they can come to an agreement and create one 
single Vania caste. But this has not yet gone 
beyond the discussion stage.® 

The second factor in regard to which a Gnyati 
rules the individual and his family is marriage 
within the group. No marriage is allowed between 
persons related to each other within the prohibited 
degrees : (i) A man cannot marry a girl of the same 
gotra (clan) ; in other words, in practice, he cannot 
marry a girl if his father and the girl’s father are 
both descendants of a common ancestor in the 
male line. And (ii) he cannot marry one who is 
his sapinda, i.e., he cannot marry a girl if their 
common paternal ancestor is not beyond the seventh 


^ The Iiads are considered higher than the Modlis. 
2 This sentence was written in 1924, 
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degree, and if their common maternal ancestor is 
not beyond the fifth degree, in ascent from them/ 
This works very well on paper. But marriages have 
occurred within the writer’s knowledge amongst 
Srimahs, Lads, Gujjars, Nagars and Porwads, 
where the caste-law was broken by creating evi- 
dence out of the scriptures, and thus getting 
the consent of the high-priests or the Maharajas, 
who are the spiritual heads of the communities. 
Moreover, marriages between members of different 
Varnas have been recently celebrated. 

We have hitherto spoken of what a Gnydti is, 
and what it does; and it seems as if it is an all- 
powerful organization. Nevertheless, a Gnydti, like 
the indiriduals and the famihes whom it rules so 
despotically, is subject to changes of fortune, of a 
rise in status, or of degradation, in the orbit of its 
own and other Yamas. A Gnydti loses its status 
in two senses : — 

(i) It may lose it as one amongst many Gnydtis. 

For instance, some Vanias have lost 
their status as Vanias and are now con- 
sidered Ghanchis ; this means that they 
have gone down in social status within 
the same Varna. Again, Brahmins who 
dine ‘at the same table’ with their 
patrons (yajmdns) of other Varnas lose 
thereby the status of their caste within 
the Varna. Thus the. Pokarna Brahmins 
who are accused of eating cooked food 
from the Bhatias, and the Raval 
Brahmins who are said to be actually 
eating their food with the Bhils, have lost 
in status amongst the Brahmin castes. 

(ii) But a Gnydti may also lose its status by 


1 The common ancestor and the person in question are each to be 
coimted as one degree. 
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losing the Varna itself. The Dhedas 
(sweepers) as we have already seen, by 
taking to menial work and unclean food 
(especially eating carrion) have lost even 
their Varna, and now are considered as 
i^udras.’^ Or, to take another instance, 
the Garoda Brahmins who officiate as 
priests of the Dhedas have lost their 
social position within their Varna, so 
that other Brahmins and even Vaisyas 
consider them as good (or as bad !) as the 
Sudras. Yet another example is that 
of the Bhatias, who were originally 
Kshatriyas, but got so degraded during 
their compulsory exile in Sindh during 
the Mahomedan invasion and conquest 
that they were considered as low as 
Sudras. And even now the Kacchi 
and Halai Bhatias who have risen to the 
Vaisya Varna refuse to have anything 
to do with Sindhi Bhatias who are yet 
classed very low in the Vaisya Farm.® 

Just as a Gnydti loses its status, it may also rise 
in status, both with reference to other cognate 
Gnydtis or other Varnas. This happens by dis- 
carding an unclean calling for a cleaner one. For 
instance, the Chitaras (painters) and Chandlagars 
(spangle-maker), who are the offshoots of the Mochi 
(shoe-maker) Gnydti, have risen in status and are 
considered to be higher than the mother Gnyati 
with which now they have no social relations.® 
And the most recent instance of a Gnydii in the 
making is that of the ‘ chauffeur ’ section of the 
Ghodawala (coachman) Gnyaii where those who 


1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, pt. i, pp. 338-39. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IX, pt. i, pp. 116-17. 

8 Enthoven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. HI, p. 57. 
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are chauffeurs demand larger dowries for marriage 
from the brides’ fathers; thus clearly asserting 
themselves superior to the non-chauffeur members 
of the Gnyati. This shows that the kind of work 
performed and the amount of earnings the work 
brings, rather than the history of the worker’s 
family, largely determines the position of his Gnyati. 

The social status of a Gnyati may also rise by 
giving up non-vegetarian diet. For instance, the 
Leva and the Kadva Kanbis, originally Gujjars, 
and tiU recent times considered the lowest of the 
Vaisyas, gave up animal diet and alcohol, and 
now have risen to a higher status than that of 
Kanbis in the Deccan. 

Let us not blunder into the position that the 
Gnyati is necessarily a smaller group within a larger 
group called Varna. There are Gnydtis (called 
Jdtis) which do not come at all under the Varna 
system ; most of the masses of unorganized 
Hinduism are divided into several Jatis or tribes. 
It is when the processes of Aryanization bring them 
within the Hindu fold that part or whole of a Jdti 
organizes itself within the meaning of Hindu social 
life in terms of Gnydtis. And it is after this process 
of acceptance by choice or by force that Jdtis may 
be said to be of the smaller units that make up a 
whole Varna. 

The foregoing account of the fundamental 
characteristics and functions of Varna and Gnyati 
will make it obvious to the reader that the Gnyati 
is the more functioning and active of the two. In 
fact the chief position that the orthodox hold with 
reference to the binding elements of the Varna 
system is set into actual operation by the Gnydtis. 
Without the co-operation of the Gnyati units the 
hereditary character of the Varna system could be 
easily set at naught. In fact, as will be shown in 
another chapter, the Chiydti is also considerably 
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dependent for the operations of its sanctions on the 
co-operation of the family and gotra groups. If 
these give up their loj'^alty to the larger units 
historically connected with the evolution of the 
social, economic and religious organization of India, 
it may be that that life of freedom which the modem 
youth of India want to enjoy, may prove a practical 
proposition. As we have noticed, seeds of dis- 
content have been present throughout the history 
of social life in In^a; and the solutions of such 
problems as have arisen have always been found 
within the meaning of the Vama and Gnyati system. 
It remains to be seen how far the system can react 
to the assault made on it in modem times. If it 
has not lost its elasticity, it may be that it may 
prove equal to the task of restoring the social 
economic and political equilibrium which Hindu 
society has lost since such a long time. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


GOTEA AND KULA. 

Perhaps the most complicated region of this part 
of our present study, and certainly one which requires 
very thorough and sympathetic understanding, is the 
subject of gotra and hula. For these, and especially 
hula, are, so to speak, the nuclear factors on the 
integrity and proper functioning of which turn the 
whole structure, balance and well-being of Hindu 
society. Because, here at last, we come in contact 
with the home, the innermost sanctuary of all 
societies, the nursery of all civilizations, from which 
all good tilings of life emanate and to ivliich all 
good things return; and to guard the sanctity of 
the home our complex social, economic, pohtical, 
national and international structures are built up 
and perpetuated, for good or for ill. 

The word gotra occurs in Hindu scriptures from 
very early times. It is mentioned several times in 
the Rig-Vedic account of the exploits of Indra.^ 
Roth translates it as ‘ cowstall ’ ; and Geldner 
thinks it refers to ‘ herd The latter meaning 
fits the later use of the term when it denotes the 
‘ house ’ or the ‘ clan On the other hand, the 
word hula does not appear before the period of 
the Brahmanas.* Here it denotes the ‘ home ’ or 
the ‘ house of the family ’. And by metonymy 
it means ‘ the family ’ itself, as connected with the 
home.® Kula thus suggests the existence of a 
system of individual famihes, each consisting of 
several numbers under the hea^hip of the father or 
the eldest brother whose hula the dwelling is.® 


1 Vedio Index, I, p. 236. 2 Ibid., p. 235. * Ibid., p. 236. 

* Ibid., p. 171. 5 Ibid., p. 171. « Ibid., p. 171. 
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So, as distinguished from gotra, kula seems to mean 
‘ the family ’ in the narrower sense of a group of mem- 
bers who live in one house, ‘ the midivided family’.^ 
We are not concerned here with the complicated 
issues connected with the origin and history of the 
two problems. Suffice it to saj that due to some 
reason or other, almost every Vaishnava Gnydti 
of any Varna, is composed of a number of 
exogamous groups called gotras, each of which is 
named after a Rishi, or an animal, or a plant, or 
a place. Each of the Risliis is sometimes considered 
the first forefather of the group called after his 
name ; but more generally he is claimed as the first 
spiritual preceptor of the group. This may be 
due to the deep-seated traditional belief amongst the 
Hindus regarcfing guruparampard which nisists on 
the necessity of a continuous, unbroken chain of 
discipleship from initiate to initiate, beginning with 
the adept who learnt the sacred lore of Brdhmavidyd 
from Agni. Now' this can be true only of the 
Brahmins, one may object. And what exactly may 
be the cause and origin of gotras, called after the 
names of Rishis amongst Varnas other than the 
Brahmin, is a question of deep researches into the 
socio-religious lore of the Hindus. We may suggest, 
however, that the same reverence and devotion for 
guruparampard which actuates the Brahmin to 
hold on to the name of the first spiritual preceptor 
of the family, may have moved the Brahmin to 
impart what he considers the most valuable for 
himself, unto the family or clan which he finds 
liimself called upon to serve, and this with or with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the members of 
the clan. For we must remember that the Brahmin 
has been playing the role of historian, conscience- 
keeper and spiritual guide of the clan. Of course. 


1 Op. cit., p, 171. 
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there is the possibility of the other factor, viz., 
that with the acceptance of a new Sampraddya the 
whole Gnyati has to adopt a few gotras, if the Gnydti 
has already no system of exogamous sections 
wi thin itself. And sometimes some groups actually 
adopt the gotra system out of a sheer attempt at 
being called cultured. 

Of the other types of gotras the explanation may 
be easier. Qotras called after animals and plants 
may be either due to totemic origins or to nick- 
names; while those called after places may be due 
to the historical or cultural importance of the 
places after which gotras are named. 

Now, a Gnydti consists of several exogamous 
clans or ‘ houses ’, the number of which varies from 
two to several hundreds; each of these is called 
a gotra. And, as we have said, in practice a 
gotra may be said to be made of several kulas or 
famihes aU of which trace their origin to a common 
male ancestor or to a saint as the founder of the 
house. The difficulty regarding the difference 
between kula and gotra increases when sometimes 
a third element enters, viz., that of nukha.^ A 
gotra is sometimes found to be consisting of several 
exogamous groups called nukhas ; but marriage 
between members of nukhas of the same gotra is 
allowed and in fact practised. Thus in this case 
marriage mthin the gotra is allowed. But this 
should not puzzle us in any way. For if we care- 
fully compare the names of the nukhas amongst 
the Bhatias, Lohanas and Pokarn^ with the 
names of the gotras of other Gnydtis we shall find 
out that the words used for nam ing both these are 
the same. It may be that the kulas within each 
of the gotras came to be called ‘ nukhas ’, when 
marriage between ‘ kulas ’ within the same gotra 


1 It may mean ‘ nose 
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came to be allowed ; and it may be that this middle 
process may have taken place before several surnames 
or family-names or nukhas came to be regarded as 
gotras. Therefore when the practice of marriage 
between members of nukhas under the same gotra is 
criticized as disreputable, a counter-charge is made 
that the so-called gotras amongst the criticizing com- 
munities are but the nukhas or family-names or kulas 
within the gotras of olden times intentionally raised 
to the position and dignity of gotras in order to 
mislead the public or to satisfy the conscience of the 
community. In fact, some communities which allow 
marriage between members of the different nukhas 
of the same gotra, "will not publicly admit the 
existence of this practice among them. All this 
leads us to the surmise that nukhas are vestigial 
remains of a practice which secured an escape 
from the rigours of the gotra law ; perhaps this is 
how so many kulas have come to be recognized 
as gotras, with the result that marriage between 
some members of the same gotra has become 
possible. 

Leaving these complicated issues of origins to the 
specialist, let us return to the discussion of the 
gotra as we find it amongst the people we are 
studying. The founder of a gotra may have lived 
in immemorial times, in which case the steps to be 
taken to arrive at him would be ad infinitum ; and this 
would not solve present difficulties, e.g., in regard to 
inlieritance or to marriage. Hence the law of 
inheritance requires that one should be able to 
trace one’s ancestry up to the thirteenth common 
ancestor; and the law of marriage lays down the 
‘ prohibited degree ’ of proximity as the seventh 
in the male line.^ 

We have seen that in practice gotra is a 


1 Cf. Chapter on Gnyati. 
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larger or generic term, whilst kula is smaller 
and specific. Popularly, however, and even some- 
times with the Brahmins, these terms are used 
interchangeably; but even then, certain termino- 
logical differences are universally observed ; for 
instance, no one ever speaks of a gotra-devtd 
or gotra-devi,^ it is always kula-devtd or devi.^ 
And therein is expressed most definitely the real 
difference between gotra and kula. For, kula is 
the intimate home-circle, the family which lives 
together as one household, having practically every- 
thing in common, sharing each other’s gains and 
losses, weal and woe, and expressing its closeness 
and unity by worshipping the same god or goddess — 
the kula-devta or kula-devi. Of course, it is possible 
that a whole gotra may live Hke this undivided ; then 
of course it is also the kula. And the writer knows 
at least one gotra of about three hundred souls living 
in one household {kula) at Surat, This point will 
be noticed further when \ve come to discuss the 
joint-family system. It is sufficient to note here 
that on the death of the head of a kula, when some- 
times the family is broken up and the several male 
members set up separate kulas, the kula-devtd or 
dem goes, by right, under the protection of the 
‘ eldest ’ member of the family, whilst the others 
have to ‘ estabfish ’, if they so choose, new idols of 
the family-god or goddess according to the usage 
of their gotra. In case the ‘ eldest ’ member 
relinquishes his right to be in possession of the idol 
or image of the forefather’s kula-dev, anyone of the 
other members of the family takes charge of the 
same. Anyhow, in accordance with the traditional 
practice, the family-god or goddess remains the 
indivisible property of all, and a member of any 

i 

1 For {sometimes the Kttla-devi is given the exalted name of 
‘ gotraja \ 

2 Devta means ‘ god devi means ‘ goddess 
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branch of the gotra has the moral right of worshipping 
the idol either at the house of the member in 
possession of the same, or even in his own home, 
in which case the idol is actually lent to the party. 

Now, the family {hula) amongst the Vaishnavites 
of Gujarat is based on the joint-family system, as 
with the rest of the Hindu communities of India. 
In order to show its effects on the economic, 
religious and social life of Gujarat we shall have to 
summarize in brief the main factors that go to 
make a joint-family. Each family consists of all 
the descendants of a common male ancestor after 
whom the family is normally called. The joint- 
family consists of all the male persons lineally 
descended from such a common ancestor, their 
wives and their unmarried daughters. Aud as said 
above, this may be a whole gotra living as a hula, 
or simply a section of a gotra. 

We have said that the normal Vaishnavite family 
is a joint-family.^ In what is it joint, one may 
ask ? In a single sentence, it is joint in worship, 
in food and in estate. Severance in worship and 
food does not dissolve the partnership ; but when 
members divide the estate, the family ceases to be 
joint. It follows, therefore, from this, that the 
joint family is essentially based on the partnership 
of the estate. Let us take each one of these three 
aspects and consider them briefly. 

(1) Partnership in worship; every household has 
an idol of its family god, the hula-devtd, which 
the members inherit from their ancestors and which 
is taken great care of and respected by all of them, 
especially by the women. TMs god need have no 
connection whatsoever with the Sampradaya (sect) 
to which the family or the individual members of 

1 I have followed Mr. Mulla’a Prhiciples of Hindu Law in the 
diacusaion of the intricate legal issues involved with reference to the 
Hindu joint-family. 

10 
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the family belong. It may even be an ‘ enemy 
God For instance, the writer knows a Bhatia lady 
worshipping on the same family-altar idols of f^iva, 
Chandi and Krishna. She did not know what it 
amounted to, and never understood the contradic- 
toriness of her worship; nor could she be made to 
beheve or understand that her connection with a 
particular Vaishnavite Sampraddya forbade her to 
worship the Chandi and Siva idols along with that 
of Krishna. For she saw no reason why she should 
not worship her kula-devtd and devi, her family- 
god and goddess. Such instances generally con- 
front one who goes about amongst primitive tribes 
hke Bhils, Kathis and Ahirs, who have newly 
embraced one or another of the Vaishnavite Sampra- 
ddyas. This is equally true of the Hindu converts 
to Islam or Christianity. One comes across instances 
where Moslems actually worship idols — idols that 
the families worshipped and owned when the family 
followed some form of Hinduism ; and the Christians’ 
worship of the fetishes and idols of their forefathers 
is too well known to be mentioned. 

Most Vaishnavas who are idolaters have a small 
chamber (or an enclosure of some sort) where they 
have an altar on which the idol is erected. The 
main idol is sometimes accompanied with one or more 
other idols. All sorts of ceremonies are performed by 
the pious devotees according to the requirements of 
their Dliarma. In rich homes the followers of the 
VaUabhi Sampraddya perform ceremonies prolonged 
day after day, requiring attention for a number of 
hours each day. The idol is dressed in morning, 
afternoon and sleeping attires during different parts 
of the day. The image of the God is decked with 
costly jewellery. Rich and expensive food is offered 
at his feet, which of course, the idol is supposed 
sometimes to cast its divine glance at, sometimes to 
have a little taste of, and sometimes voraciously 
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to devour. While all this is going on, Maviras are 
chanted, and some of the highly poetic hymns are 
sung by the women. And one even notices amongst 
these beautiful hymns translations of Christian 
hymns which have been incorporated by the folk 
into their religious lore. A translation of Cardinal 
Newman’s Lead Kindly Light set to the most 
exquisite music is a great favourite with the 
cultured few. This shows how the Vaishnavites are 
imperceptibly absorbing the better elements of 
Christianity. 

But it is not essential for all the members of a 
joint family to be joint in worship. For instance, 
one member of a joint family of Surat may be in 
Bombay, another in Ahmedabad, and a third 
somewhere else; usually each of these has an idol 
set up in his own home. But that does not make 
any difference to the integrity of their joint family. 

(2) The next factor that goes to make the joint 
family, is the family hearth where food is cooked. 
All the members of the family are said to be joint 
in food in the sense that all expenses incurred for 
the feeding of all is to be met out of the family 
income. By ‘ food ’ is not ineant mere food, in 
the strict sense. It means all the necessaries 
of life, including clothing, education of children, 
fuel, and all that goes towards promoting the well- 
being of all the members of the family. It also 
includes expenses of death, marriage and such other 
feasts, which are always given in the name of and 
by the family. It further includes such expenses as 
are incurred in treating guests of the family whether 
they be Brahmin-priests, or guests "of their own 
caste or of other castes, lower or higher than their 
own. 

As in the matter of worship, so in the matter of 
food. Brothers and cousins living far away from 
the family estate have of necessity to have separate 
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hearths, wdthout, however, brealdng up the joint 
family, as it would be broken up if the members of a 
family ceased to have jouit interest in the family 
property. 

(3) All the male members of the family own and 
have a right to the family property. As soon as a 
boy is born he shares equally with his father, his 
paternal uncles, his male cousins on the paternal 
side, his grandfather and even liis great-grandfather, 
if he is hving, in the family property. This partner- 
ship of the ancestral property involves joint 
possession and enjoyment of the property and a 
share of the income that accrues from it. There is 
a community of interest and unity of j)ossession 
amongst all the male members of a family, which 
means that no coparcener is entitled to any special 
interest in the property, nor to the exclusive posses- 
sion of any part of it. The system is based on the 
fundamental principle of the ties of blood-relation- 
ship; without it, a joint Hindu family cannot be 
formed.^ A male Hindu may acquire and possess 
private property which he can use in any Avay he 
chooses. This can be done by his own exertions 
and talents and without any help from the ancestral 
property. But if out of the joint-family funds he 
is given special education that would fit him for a 
profession which the ordinary member of that family 
does not normally expect, his earnings are considered 
part of the income of the joint family. For instance, 
if a joint family of moderate means gives one of its 
promising youths, say Mr. X., a Uni versify education, 
sends him to Europe and trains him for one of the 
higher professions, Hving frugally the while and 
even going to the extent of borrowing money, then 
Mr. X. is expected afterwards to contribute the whole 
of his income to the general family coffer. On the 


1 Mulla’a Priuciplea of Hindu Law, p. 193. 
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other hand, supposing Mr. X.’s family is in very 
comfortable circumstances, and he receives all his 
training as a matter of course, then Mr. X. is free 
to decide whether his income should go into the 
family-pool or be retained for personal disposal. 
Generally, however, even in wealthy famihes all the 
earnings go to the common pool. Such is the hold 
of family-ties and traditions on the individual. 

Usually, therefore, private property belonging to 
a single person is unusual except in cases of self- 
earned property or gifts. 

An indi^’idual member’s interest may sometimes 
conflict with that of other members of the family. 
For instance, one of the brothers may have no 
children or few, say, two only. Wliile the others 
may each have a number of them. These children, 
both male and female, are to be maintained from 
the whole income of the family property. This 
means that the brother vdth no or few children has 
to give Ids share to maintain, educate, marry and 
set up in hfe the many children of the other 
brothers. This sometimes puts a severe strain on 
the cohesion of the joint family. 

The eldest member of the jomt family generally 
manages the property, and as such has full control 
over the income and expenditure, and is the custodian 
of the surplus, if any. So long as he spends within 
the hmits of the income he is not obliged to economize 
or save, as a paid agent or trustee is expected to do. 
All the members of a joint family, whether they 
hve at home or live abroad, are understood to be, 
and by mutual imphcit consent usually are, under 
the guardianship of the ‘ elder ’, who manages the 
estate for the family. Those living abroad are ex- 
pected to send home (and they generally do) all that 
they earn, in return for which all the cost of their 
Uving is defrayed from home. Thus while they are 
abroad they cease to be joint in worship or in food 
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(temporarily or perhaps for ever) ; but the joint 
family is kept up as long as they send their earn- 
ings to the head of the family and draw their ex- 
penses from the common pool. 

A joint family may be broken up if all the 
members of the coparcenary break property con- 
nection ; this can be done either by mutual consent 
or by applying to a court of law. As already 
pointed out, the several branches of the family 
may live separately and worship separate idols and 
yet belong to the same joint family. It is property 
alone, which, when separated, dissolves the joint 
family : though, of course, we must remember that 
this division of property generally takes place only 
when the relations amongst the coparceners grow 
remote. 

We have all the while avoided any reference to 
the female members of a Hindu joint-family. Let 
us now consider these. No female member of the 
joint family, whether married or unmarried, is a 
coparcener of the family property. However, she 
has a right of maintenance, by her parents while 
she is unmarried, and by her husband’s family 
after her marriage and also during widowhood. As 
soon as a girl marries she becomes completely joint 
with her husband in worship and food. In order to 
establish tliis, soon after the marriage ceremony is 
over the bride is taken by the bridegroom to the 
family altar and is introduced, as it were, to the 
family-god or goddess. 

How then can a Hindu woman ever possess private 
property ? In this way: Soon after a girl is born 
a number of presents are given to her by her relatives 
in the form of ornaments, clothes and money, all of 
which are carefully stored and actually hsted on 
her name by the father of the family, who also 
manages her money, invests it for her and lays aside 
the income in her name, keeping a written account 
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of everything. These mark the beginnings of her 
private property which goes on increasing on birth- 
days and such other special occasions. All the 
gifts she receives at the time of her marriage from 
her father’s family, from her husband’s family, 
from her husband himself and from friends, remain 
her private property. All gifts made by her husband 
or her parents after marriage go on increasing her 
personal wealth. When her mother dies she inherits 
along with other sisters an equal share of the private 
property left by the deceased. The private property 
so amassed is called Stri-Dhana (woman’s wealth). 
She can do what she Ukes with it, — she may give 
it to her husband, her sons, her daughters, or to 
strangers, in fact, to anybody. It is considered 
sacred, and untouchable by any other than the 
owner of it ; and for any man ever to think of his 
wife’s or his mother’s or his sister’s property 
covetously is considered both cowardly and sinful. 
Thus she has absolute possession of her property, 
even though it comes in great part from the family- 
store. May we say, in passing, that this wealth is 
often wasted in feeding cows with ‘ladoos’ (sweet- 
meats) in a country where many human beings 
have not even enough food to live on ^ ; and also 
on the Maharajas (High-priests), who are given gifts 
in gold and silver and jewels. For, the cows are 
dear to the prince of the cow-herds, Krishna ; and 
a cow only will lead the spirits of the dead by its 
tail through the river, Vaitarni, (a sort of purgatory) 
on their way to Golok (the land of cows); and as 
to the Maharajas, they represent in their very beings 
the holy and loving Krishna. 

The Stri-Dhana system seems to have been 
devised as a succour to a woman in her widowhood ; 

1 This ia one of the slogans coined by refornievH to ronae the 
apatlietic to action. 
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for generaEy, as ivill be discussed elsewhere, a 
widow is ill-treated by all her relatives-in-law. In 
fact, in some high castes the bridegroom is required 
to make a provision for such contingencies before the 
marriage takes place. Amongst some communities 
no man marries without giving sohd gold worth 
about six hundred rupees and solid silver worth 
the same amount to his bride, as a marriage present, 
and not as the bride’s price. 

One sees, as he moves about and Uves with the 
people, the important function of family-savings 
which the system of Stri-DJiana accomplishes. In 
hours of need the mother of the family comes out 
with a ready hand to help the elders out of a 
difficulty with gifts of sohd gold and silver (for, 
that is the form in which they usually hoard their 
wealth), with silk cloth and jewellery. For instance, 
funerals and weddings are heavy drains on the 
family income ; for the whole caste has to be feasted, 
not until one but with several feasts on such occasions. 
Then the poor and uneconomical resort to the 
Marwari (money-lender) and the Vania, and incur 
debts. Those, on the other hand, who economize 
in this particular manner find it very helpful in 
avoiding indebtedness. 

This right of a Hindu woman to possess private 
property on which even her husband, her family 
or their creditors have no right, affords an unjust 
protection to those husbands who want to defraud 
their creditors of their dues. 

Finally, let us consider the economic and moral 
reactions of the joint-family system. Its greatest 
evil effect is said -to be the encouragement of idleness 
among a large part of the property-holders. The 
family property is generally worked by two or 
three energetic male members, and as this work is 
enough to enable the family to live in abundance 
all the year round, the rest live in idleness with an 
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easy .conscience. They seem to believe in the 
minimum amount of work, and the least inclination 
on the part of the working members to put more 
work into the land or to introduce innovations 
whereby the produce may be increased, is severely 
deprecated as umiecessary and ‘ materialistic ’ by 
the do-nothings, and even by the elders who do work 
on the land. This must mean that all the human 
energy that could be turned to useful service, either 
runs to waste or is misused, to the detriment of the 
whole community. And the rich land, which yields 
so much for the mere scraping, is hardly developed 
or used as God undoubtedly intended it to be 
used. The other evil effect is the suppression of the 
individual’s personality. The individual, already 
oppressed by his caste with a system of fixed and 
stereotyped occupation, is stiU more repressed and 
his spirit gets stUl more blasted by a family organi- 
zation which requires Mm to give away the share 
of profits gained by Ms own personal talents and 
exertions, often in order to maintain idlers. TMs 
necessity is said to discourage any stimulus to 
imtiative, ah’eady so deficient, and for the indivi- 
dual to develop and give a free play to Ms natural 
talents and aptitudes. 

We said in the beginmng that a gotra is made 
up of several exogamous families, and we proceeded 
to discuss the central aspect of Hindu social fife, 
viz., the joint-family system. We now turn to 
observe the central aspect of Hindu family-life, 
viz., exogamy. Normally, the family and caste 
traditions require the parents to marry off their 
children mthin the caste before the age of puberty.^ 
TMs age-long custom comes in the way of the 
‘marriage of love’ and of personal choice. Early 


1 Cf. Manava-dharma-shastra, IX, -1, 88, 90-4. Also Bom. Gaz., 
IX, pt. i, 89-90, 160-2. 
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marriages are justified by parents in the following 
way. No man or woman should ever direct his or 
her affections towards any one other than his or 
her, wife or husband. Such purity of affection is 
necessary not only after the marriage but even 
before it. For, then only can they live up to 
the perfection of chastity. In order to enable the 
person to achieve such an ideal, from the time the 
child begins thinking it is helped and guided by 
being made conscious of the person to whom his or 
her affections should be devoted. Thus the child 
is sought to be saved from what is considered to be 
sin. 

Generally all these exogamous inter-marrying 
gotms have the same social status in the Gnyati. 
This is borne out by the fact that daughters of 
exceedingly rich Vanias are very often married to 
the sons of the poorest, because no better or other 
bridegroom can be found elsewhere for the bride 
from within the Gnyati. When such a thing 
happens, even from bis childliood days the boy is 
taken great care of, educated, and afterwards settled 
in life by the girl’s father. Amongst the Modh 
Vanias there is a scarcity of boys, and the writer 
has come across several instances in this Gnyati 
where the father-in-law has settled his son-in-law 
in fife. Amongst the Gujjars of Gujarat there 
is a dearth of males in the city-famihes, with the 
result that sons of poor village families have to 
be trained and settled in life by their rich fathers- 
in-law. -X 

The central fact about these families remains to 
be noticed, vfz., that they are exogamous. No 
marriage is allowed (unless otherwise permitted 
imphcitly or expUcitly by the caste) between 
persons related to each other within what are 
known as ‘ prohibited degrees ’. Now, according 
to the old laws all sagotras (i.e., persons descended 
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from a common male ancestor), and all sapindas 
(i.e., blood-relations) come within the prohibited 
degrees, and are therefore forbidden to marry. The 
accompanying table will show the exact meaning of 
the terms sagotra and sapivda so far as the present 
general law regarding marriages is concerned. It 
will be noticed that the father’s sister, as soon as 
she is married, ceases to be one’s sagotra, because 
she adopts the gotra of her husband; therefore 
her children and herself are one’s sapivdas but 
not sagotras. It wiU also be noticed that although 
aU sagotra^ are necessarily also sapindas, it cannot be 
vice versa. But owing, perhaps, to exigencies which 
must have arisen in the communities as castes and 
sub-castes kept on multiplying, this old law seems to 
have been found impracti cable. Therefore the general 
rule to-day is that a man and a woman who are so 
related to each other that either (1) their common 
paternal ancestor is not beyond the seventh degree 
in ascent from them, or (2) their common maternal 
ancestor is not beyond the fifth degree in ascent 
from them, cannot marry each other. 

The prohibited degrees above referred to, so far 
as the blood-relations are concerned, vary with the 
lower castes. And the Vaisyas and the Sudras 
normally marry a girl even if she is within the 
degrees mentioned above, provided she is at least 
three degrees removed. This shows that marriage- 

between agnates are more strict than those 
n cognates. 

iS, however, within the writer’s knowledge that 
in (rnydtis where these laws should operate, they are 
broken, and even first cousins have married. Some 
instances have already been cited in the chapter 
on Onydti. Suffice it to say here that in some 
‘ advanced ’ Gnydtis amongst the Vanias even 
first cousins have married without they or their- 
families being outcasted. 
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Besides this, there is another way in which the 
law of marriage within the caste is broken. Some 
fa mili es have boldly stepped out to marry their 
sons and daughters to children of families which 
were once members of the group, but caste 
connections with whom was broken. Amongst a 
section of the Vanias of Surat some members of 
the caste dined vnth people of another caste at a 
common table in defiance to the laAvs of the caste. 
Their famifies were put out of the caste ; so they 
joined what is called the Aryan Brotherhood. 
Though the famifies were outcasted, some influential 
fa mili es witliin the caste have taken and given their 
daughters in marriage to these excommunicated 
famifies. And no step has been taken against any 
of these. But the hold of the caste on the family 
has been more weakened during recent years by 
marriages of girls belonging to famifies of a higher 
Varna than that of the boys. During the 17th 
century such marriages as enacted in the Romances 
of Samal were considered quite imaginary. But the 
recent marriage of a Brahmin lady with a man of 
the Vaisya Varna has not shocked even the Gnyalis 
concerned. 

And it is within the "writer’s knowledge that some 
prominent members of various Vania Gnydtis are 
•endeavouring to bring about a union of aU the 
Vania Gnydtis so that the balance between the 
supply of males and females may be secured. 

All this leads us to generalize, that in matters of 
■exogamy, the individual member of the family has 
been trying to throw off the family yoke and to 
act according *to the dictates of his own wiU. 
Secondly, the family tends to break the yoke of 
the caste by violating the rules of endogamy by 
marrying their children with those of excom- 
municated famifies, or famifies of different Gnydtis 
and Vamas. And the violation of Gnydti-dharma 
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and kula-dharma is no less due to the effect of 
education and the spread of Western ideas and 
ideals on the leaders of castes, in matters of social 
and economic life; and this tendency is naturally 
accentuated by the education of the young who are 
so full of love and romance, and among whom a 
discontent with the existing order is spreading more 
and more. 
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ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 

Intkoductoey. 

Gujarat, like the rest of India, is a region of village 
communities, each of which may be said to be 
almost completely self-sufficing and therefore, in a 
sense, isolated from and independent of other 
villages. Of course, owing to the development of 
railways and the new industrialization, this isolation 
has naturally been breaking down during the last 
sixty years ; and due also to the recent development 
of motor transport much of this isolation and self- 
sufficiency have been further disturbed; in fact, 
this recent factor has in a sense so knit the relations 
between village and village, and villages and 
towns (especially market-centres) that we may say 
that an era of interdependence has been inaugurated 
in terms of selhng and buying in several markets, 
in terms of the coming together of different peoples 
and different regions for the sake of exchange of 
commodities, which must by and by result in 
exchange of ideas and ideals, in mutual understand- 
ing of — ^and sympathy for — each other, and in a 
united effort by all for the solution of the fundamental 
problems of life common to all of them. Thus the 
physiognomy of our region has altered, and will 
doubtless go on altering in the days to come. 
Nevertheless Gujarat will remain essentially a land 
of villages. 

The old village economy has thus been con- 
siderably disturbed, internally and externally. 
During the Great War the agriculturist worked on 
a money basis and in terms of a money economy. 
This tendency is persisting even to-day. In a sense 
therefore, the sense of honour and honesty of olden 
11 
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days is much impaired; debts of honour are now 
no more respected as of old. Perhaps this is also 
due to the presence of excessive economic depression. 

Anyhow, the village banker and the Brahmin 
persist, as before, in encouraging superstitions and 
harmful habits and behefs of the people, with 
profit — at least, immediate — ^to themselves. This, 
perhaps more than any other single cause, has 
brought about the economic ruin of the peasant. 
Efforts to help the peasants out of their economic 
difficulties by means of Co-operative Societies have 
to fight on two fianks — ^the village banker on the 
one hand, and the superstitious traditions of the 
farmer on the other. The Co-operative Societies 
do not, for instance, lend money for marriage 
feasts or for such other purposes which have always 
been launching the peasant on a sea of perpetual 
troubles. The village banker and the Brahmin are, 
on the other hand, always willing to encourage 
the farmer in his extravagant habits. It need not 
be added that the farmer has to spend the money 
so borrowed at the shop of the money-lender who, 
as stated elsewhere, also happens to be the general 
merchant ; some of it, and the things bought mth it, 
naturally go to the Brahmin. Thus we may say 
without fear of contradiction that almost every 
family is burdened with a banker and a Brahmin who 
are parasites living on the vitals of the community. 

Then there is the other problem, far more serious — 
the problem of the Kali Paraj. The Ujli Varnas 
have deprived them of their lands and of their 
independence ; they thrive as parasites on the labours 
of the Kali Paraj ; they have kept the Kali Paraj 
in poverty, drink, ignorance, away from schools, 
away from civilization. It may be granted that 
most of these things are not due to spite or iU-wiU 
on the part of the TJjli Y arms', it is more due to 
the synnomic level of their culture which tends to 
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cling to the age-long traditions and customs of the 
forefathers. There is evidence that things are 
changing. And it may be that the problem of the 
Indian village for a century to come will be the 
problem of the Kali Paraj. 

Of towns and cities — large and small, industrial 
and historic — ^there are a few in Gujarat. They have 
always exercised a considerable influence over the 
village economy, though during recent years, due 
to the fact that cities are fast becoming centres of 
the modern industrialization, this influence is in- 
creasing in intensity and extent. And it would be 
safe to assert that the fortunes of the city were 
never before so intimately connected with those of 
the country as to react (for good or iU) on the 
latter. By tliis we do not in any way attempt to 
minimize the fact that, during the past, town and 
village had an equal value and share in the economy 
of older cultures. In fact, the ideal of the City 
Beautiful has always been part of the idealizations 
of the village outlook all through history. And 
Cities have always been looked up to with con- 
cern, devotion, and even reverence through ages of 
man’s endeavour to raise a place and a home built 
by the best in, and of, and through man, flt enough, 
good enough, majestic enough to receive the Lord, 
and fit even to entertain and house Him, fit even so 
that the Lord may make it his hallowed dwelling- 
place on earth. 

The land of Gujarat is rich in a variety of 
ways, as we have already pointed out in the first 
chapter. It yields sufficient crops for the mere 
scraping ; it abounds in mineral wealth. Its crops 
include rice, wheat, bajri, jowar, and most of all, 
cotton. There are some large forests which yield 
good timber, teak and mahogany. Mangoes, guavas, 
custard-apples, and tamarind are grown in abund- 
ance. There is a great deal of iron, lead, manganese. 
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mica, sandstone and granite in the Panchmahals.‘ 
Veined agate, limestone, moss-stone, quartz, building- 
stone, iron-stone and cornelian are to be found in 
various parts. And cows, bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, 
goats, sheep, donkeys, camels and elephants are the 
chief domesticated animals. 

But, as we have said, neither its good soil, 
nor its rich water resources, nor its forest pro- 
ducts, nor its natural and safe river-ports are 
used and organized by man in the interests of 
a greater mastery over life than mere living brings. 
Its mineral wealth has yet remained unexploited. 
As its agricultural holdings are fast becoming un- 
economic, its cattle are deteriorating; little attempt 
is made to breed the cattle scientifically, which are 
good even as they are, at least in some parts of the 
region. Thus the region is certainly very rich in 
its natural resources; but it awaits the effort of 
man, the ideation which shall bring forth the 
synergy that may one day enable man to see the 
visions and dreams of his imagination realized in 
the achievement of an etho-polity born of the best 
and the noblest sentiments and emotions of the 
human spirit. 


1 Bom. Gaz., Ill, pp. 197-198. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 

In order to start on our economic survey perhaps 
it will be best to start with the central unit of the 
wealth and welfare of Gujarat, viz., its village 
community. 

A Gujarat village community usually consists of: 
(1) agriculturists, land-owning and landless, (2) 
artisans hke carpenters, blacksmiths and others, 
(3) barbers, scavengers and other necessary work- 
men, (4) the Brahmin who acts as the priest, teacher 
and astrologer, and (5) a few policemen to look 
after law and order.^ In fact, according to the old 
traditions, in “the typical village, the community 
proper consists exclusively of husbandmen. AU 
other residents, from the shopkeeper to the sweeper, 
are strangers within the gates, not regarded even 
by themselves as having any inherent right to a 
voice in the management of communal affairs.” ^ 
And this was said to be “ especially true of the 
artisan. He is distinctively known as the settler, 
vasvayd, the man who has ‘ come to Hve ’ in the 
place for the convenience of the original in- 
habitants.” ® All this must have been the case 
fifty years ago. The agriculturist is going on in his 
old way even to-day; but he has now lost his 
influence and position of olden days. The other 
groups in the village are more organized ; the 
Government have to a certain extent? been following 
a poUcy of not giving the special attention the 
farmers enjoyed, and even claimed, in times gone 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IV, pp. 47flt ; Vol. II, pp. 56, 381-3S6. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IV, p. 106. 

3 Ibid., p. 106. 
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by. So, in a sense, the modern tendency seems to 
be inclined towards the expansion of the privileges 
of the classes of villagers other than the agriculturist. 

An important fact to be observed about the 
village inhabitants is that usually they are historically 
connected with the village. A family asserts its 
connection with its village for hundreds of years. 
And moreover, this continuity of tradition is observed 
also in regard to occupation, place of work, and in 
case of service, to the families in which it is ren- 
dered. A farm labourer, for instance, continues to 
work for the family whom his forefathers served; 
and, what is more, he renders his services at a 
rate of wages and under condition of service fixed 
when the original contract between the landlord 
and the labourer was concluded — which may have 
been ages ago. The same holds good in the case of 
the other artisans. But this Avill not sound so 
very unfair when we come to consider the system of 
pa3anent, which is mostly in kind. During our 
own days, however, tendencies towards money 
economy are fast appearing ; and often to-day 
wages are actually demanded and paid in cash, 
for piece-work and occasional jobs. 

Coming to the classes, the first in order of 
importance is the agriculturist. Agriculturists are 
of three kinds: those who own the land and work 
it themselves; those who own it and employ 
labourers; and those who have no land of their 
own, and work for others. Of these, the first 
class are the most numerous. The area of their 
holdings usually measures about five acres. But, of 
course, some own many more acres, whilst others 
eke out their living on a few only. They cultivate 
their land with the rude instruments they still 
employ, and are quite content if the few needs 
they have, are supphed regularly all the year 
round. They pay a fixed rent to the Government, 
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according to the quality of land; the rent is assessed 
every thirty years. 

The big landlords either lease out their lands to 
one or several persons at fixed rentals in terms of 
money or kind or both; or they hire labourers to 
cultivate their lands, paying them wages. Of course, 
the non-farmers and absentee landlords have to 
resort to the first method. And the resident land- 
lords would naturally prefer the second ; for besides 
the help of hired labourers, the free services of the 
Hdris^ of the family is available to them. Even 
then, most resident farmers lease out at least a part 
of their lands. 

The landless class of men generally consists of 
the farmers who get into the clutches of the 
money-lender, mortgage their lands, and ultimately 
lose them to him. They are then generally set to 
work on their own land by the mortgagees, and 
paid fixed wages in money or kind or both. 
The tyranny of the money-lenders has been great 
during the past, but the small farmer-owners are 
now more and more protected by the law.® 

The village headman called paid (whose office 
is usually hereditary), the most important person 
in the village, is generally one of the big land- 
owners. He used to be the man with whom former 
governments dealt in aU affairs of the village. He 
was the spokesman of the village, or rather the 
master of a company of servants (for he behaved 
like that), who always spoke more or less on his 
own behalf. Nowadays, the headman is practically 
a government servant. His powers are large, his 
duties many. Besides taking the dhief part on aU 
ceremonial occasions, initiating proposals, and raising 
subscriptions for public works such as wells, temples, 

1 The Haris are, more or leas, permaaeni life-long serfs of the 
family. 

2 Imperial Gaz. Provincial Series, Bombay, Vol. I, p. 101. 
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etc., he is expected to protect the village boundaries, 
to be answerable for criminals who may be In ding in 
the \dllage, to provide carts and other conveniences 
for the public service, to be responsible for the 
maintenance of peace and order, and to look after 
the general well-being of the community.^ He has 
to see that crops are properly stored up, and that 
the State receives its proper share of them; also 
that neighbouring farmers respect each other’s 
boundaries. All local disputes are referred to liim, 
and his decision is generally respected. In return 
for all this the patel sometimes holds a certain 
quantity of land free of rent; but he is nowadays 
almost always remunerated by a small cash pay- 
ment, which is equivalent to a percentage on the 
collections. 

The hereditary revenue patel holds the office of 
pohce patel also, which is a new creation.® He has 
under him the Jiavaldar who performs all the 
duties of a village constable. In return for his 
services the Jiavaldar gets rent-free land and a 
share from the general grain produce. The village 
guard or police that the patel commands, are also 
given subsistence lands on service tenure. 

The patel is the most important man of affairs 
in the village. But of aU the settlers, the man 
whom the villagers consider truly indispensable, 
who is looked up to, and who earns the general 
reverence, regard and love, is the village Brahmin, 
wherever such a Brahmin exists. In fact, the 
villagers hardly even think of him as a vasvayd; 
he is their father; to him are entrusted family 
complications and family secrets; to him aU go 
for consolation and for guidance. He welcomes 
the birth and celebrates the marriage of their 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. II, pp. 381-382; also Vol. VII, pp. 74-75. 

2 Cf. Imperial Gaz. Provincial Series^ Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, 
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children; and when they die he it is who in- 
tercedes for them before God, and helps them to 
attain swarga. He is the keeper of their hearts, 
for he is the keeper of their dharma. 

The village Brahmin does duty as a priest, a 
teacher and a physician. He acts as family-priest 
to all varnas, except the Sudras who may have 
their own Brahmins. According to the Sastras, 
a Brahmin cannot possess property, nor can he 
work for a living ; for, if the teachers and guides 
of the people are continually left to face the question 
of keeping their body and soul together, they 
cannot be wholly devoted to their supreme mission, 
nor can they then be expected to keep up the 
moral tone of society. On the other hand, the 
flock under a Brahmin’s care is charged with the 
solemn duty of maintaining him. He must, on no 
account, be left in want. Therefore, the village 
Brahmin receives plenty of grain yearly, uncooked 
food at caste-dinners, and fixed sums of money 
and other gifts at each performance of marriage and 
other ceremonies. 

If the Brahmin is a spiritual helper, the village 
carpenter {sutar) and blacksmith (luhar) are two 
important material helpers. For, without their 
constant attention the ploughs and other agricultural 
instruments would soon become useless. They also 
help to build and repair houses and carts. For the 
making and mending of agricultural tools they are 
allowed to keep their allotment of land on payment 
of a quit-rent of one-fourth of the ordinary rental. 
And they also receive a fixed amount of grain from 
the villagers. But for extraordin£ft*y work, e.g., 
building houses, making or repairing carts, they 
have to be paid in cash. 

Another very important man in the village is 
the hajam (barber), who is not only a tonsorial 
artist, but also the village surgeon, bleeder and 
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bone-setter.^ It follows almost as a matter of 
course, therefore, that his wife is the village mid- 
wife, Some of the extraordinary duties of the 
hajam include torch-bearing at night to show the 
way to strangers, or to the patd on the track of 
thieves, acting as drummer in the marriage season, 
and providing amusements on happy occasions. For 
all these services he receives grain, occasional 
presents of various kinds, and has been continued 
in possession of his land for one-fourth of the 
ordinary rental. 

The village potter {kurribhar) is not only the 
earthen-ware maker, but, if need be, he acts as 
a water-man. He is paid in grain, and pays only 
one-fourth of the ordinary rental. For extraordinary 
duties, on festive occasions, the potter and his family 
give their services for which they receive additional 
remuneration.® 

To the Dhed (sweeper) and the Bhangi (scavenger) 
the village naturally owes its health and vitality. 
They are two of the most important public servants, 
yet they are among the ‘ untouchables ’. Those who 
cleanse are themselves defiled! The Bhangi re- 
moves dirt of every description, including night-soil. 
He also carries oral messages, and acts as road-guide 
to travellers.® The Dhed, on the other hand, does 
road-sweeping only ; he touches no other dirt.* On 
festive occasions both of them turn musicians — of 
a sort. In consideration of their usefulness, they 
receive grain from the villagers, and enjoy their 
land rent-free. 

It is worth noting here that the hajams and 
dheds manage' to accumulate some wealth by 
sending some of their sons out to large towns, where 


\ Cf. Enthoven: Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. Ill, pp. 128-1 29, 
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they may earn more. They must, as members of 
joint families, send these earnings home. Thus do 
the members of the artisan and labouring classes 
like, the cobblers, barbers, sweepers and scavengers, 
some of whom are ‘ untouchables ’, try to make 
up in material comfort what they are deprived of 
in social status and amenities. 

Among the lesser lights of the village may be 
mentioned the cobbler (mochi), the tanner (cJiamar), 
the tailor {darji), the washerman (dhobi), and the 
watchman (rakhevdl). The mochi and chamdr 
enjoy their land at a quit-rent of one-half the 
or&nary rental ; the latter also receives skins of 
animals that die in the village. Few villages have 
however, their tailors or washermen. Usually people 
wash their clothes at home. So, oftentimes, one 
tailor and one washerman is sufficient to serve 
several villages. Their services are naturally not 
required very often. They are paid in grain, and 
own land at a quit-rent of one-half the ordinary 
rental. 

Every village has some watchmen to give warning, 
and to guard it in case of attacks from robbers. 
In the northern parts of the district they are, for 
the most part Kohs, but south of the Narbada they 
are chiefly Bhils. They carry bows and arrows, 
but have no firearms. They have generally proved 
very faithful and rehable public servants. They 
are paid by the State in cash and by grants of rent- 
free land. 

The village may also have occasion to employ 
the services of a kosid (water-drawer), a soni (gold- 
smith), a hhdt (singer and genealogist), a joshi 
(astronomer and astrologer), bhavayds (strolling 
players), gosdins or vairdgis (ascetics); the latter 
are much venerated by the people, though they do 
nothing in particular. 

Finally, we must notice perhaps the most undesir- 
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able figure in the community, viz., the village 
Vania or Bania. He is the grocer, general merchant, 
and money-lender; he also happens to be a very 
intelligent, acute, shrewd and well-informed man, 
as he is generally one of the few literate persons 
besides the Brahmin, Altogether he is a sinister 
figure in the village economy. He lends money 
and corn at exorbitant rates, and on substantial 
securities (generally of gold and land). These 
securities can hardly ever be redeemed by their 
owners. In this way the Bania becomes one of 
the largest land-holders in the village. He also 
acts as the scribe and a sort of walking-gazette, 
whilst villagers gather of an evening at his house 
and sit there chatting till bed-time. 

On an average, there are in a village, two families 
of Brahmins, two of carpenters, two of blacksmiths, 
two of potters, one or two of shoe-makers, two of 
barbers, eight or ten of sweepers, three or four of 
vanias, and eight or ten of watchmen. All these, 
as we have said, reside in the village and function 
there, on definite terms settled with the chief or 
patel, one of whose claims is to demand vetJi, or 
unpaid service from most of them. 

It is very important to remember here that aU 
occupations are hereditary — they descend from the 
father to his son or sons. If a man is a carpenter 
all his sons become, have to become, carpenters. 
This rule is rigid and is sternly enforced ; in fact, 
it is supposed to be strictly according to the ^dstras, 
and thus inviolable. Intellectually, it is defended 
on the ground that if an art or craft is practised 
continuously in one family for generations, it is 
bound to reach greater and greater efficiency and 
perfection. But, as a matter of fact, the rule has 
been thoughtlessly enforced ; consequently, the very 
opposite of the desired result has been obtained. 
When, say, a farmer’s son has strong leanings 
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towards the legal profession, and in spite of all 
supplications and entreaties he is not allowed to 
pursue the same, and forced to remain for ever into 
the humdrum life of the village, agriculture is 
hardly hkely to gain thereby. And so with every 
other pursuit of life. The net result has been that 
the perfection that most of the arts and crafts 
have to show to-day is that of two, three, four, or 
five hmidred years ago. No advance has been 
made since then. The craftsmen and artisans 
have been more or less imitating the designs and 
technique of their forefathers, devoid of any present 
urge, any idea of living beauty or worth. Besides, 
by confining a craft in certain famihes that stimulus 
to better workmanship given by healthy rivalry 
is also likely to be taken away. Thus the industries 
become excessively protected, in fact become hot- 
house industries. This can hardly be a healthy 
state of affairs; and it certainly has not proved so 
for Indian arts and crafts. Thus, at every turn 
and corner in our investigation we come face to 
face with a chronic and unhealthy conservatism 
which kills the soul of man. The atmosphere is 
close, stifling, sickly. If fresh air is not to be 
admitted easily, the windows will have to be broken 
open ; for the state of the victim is surely alarming. 
And it would be no exaggerated alarm to apprehend 
that the issue might, at any stage now, become one 
between the preservation and the extinction either 
of conservatism or of a people. 

It might be well now to turn our gaze on to a 
typical village, and to see what it looks like, how 
it lives and works. 

The Gujarat village occupies an area of from 
300 to 400 to many thousand acres. The village 
proper, i.e., the dwelling quarter of the agriculturists, 
is generally about a couple of miles away from the 
fields, and if possible, situated on a higher level. 
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The chief features are the main street flanked on 
both sides by small, one or two-storeyed, detached 
houses, with their facades often covered Avith 
amateurish figure designs in bright yelloAv, blue 
and red; a chahla or square, where fairs, markets 
and public functions are held; and the village well 
in the neighbourhood, for the use of the three higher 
vamas. The Avhole place is very dusty, and the 
main street generally shows tAvo deep ruts caused 
by the passing and repassing of the heavy bullock 
carts. This is the core of the village. Along the 
outskirts of the village are to be found the 
vasvayas, the settler-artisans’ dwelhngs. They are 
generally poorer in appearance than the agricul- 
turists’ dwellings. Still meaner are the abodes of 
the poor ‘ untouchables ’, the dheds, the bhangis, 
who have to hve outside the village. Usually a 
mud wall runs round the village, which was formerly 
meant to be a barrier against thieves or robbers, 
and now serves more as a pointer to the old insecure 
times. 

Now, just as the village community is self- 
contained so it is also self-governed, as far, at least, 
as internal peace, order and management are 
concerned. The executive authority of the com- 
munity rests in its headman or patel and his 
assistants, the havaldars or constables, and the 
watchmen. Local disputes are settled by the patel 
with the help of a panch, a sort of a jury of any 
five adult men. Their decision is hardly ever 
questioned, and the proverb goes “ What the 
panch says, is God-said ”. It is worth noting, 
en passant, that the village community is generally 
very orderly and law-abiding; indeed, law and 
order is maintained without the assistance or 
coercion of the police, who are there chiefly to 
protect the village from robbers. In fact, there 
are whole areas in Gujarat in the villages of 
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which no crime has been committed for many 
a year.^ 

The agriculturists’ houses are generally roomy, 
and are made of mud or bricks, according to the 
circumstances of the owner. Every one, rich or 
poor, OAvns a house. “ A woman can get on ^vithout 
a hiisband ; no man can get on without a house ”, 
goes the proverb. The furniture consists of a 
couple of strong wooden boxes to hold jewelry 
and clothes; some wooden bedsteads and coverlets, 
and copper and earthen cooking pots : the whole 
being worth about 200 or 300 rupees. The poorest 
labourer has notliing except a mattress and a few 
earthen cooking-pots, all worth a few rupees. The 
one really objectionable and harmful feature 
of these dwellings is the inclusion of the cow-staU 
in the building. There is no separate stable or 
shed outside the house for cow or goat. They are 
stabled in a back (or sometimes front) room of the 
house; and the bucoUc atmosphere is emphasized 
by the fact that men and cattle use the same 
entrance ! Another serious defect is the lack of 
proper ventilation. There are few windows ; 
wherever they are, they are rarely fitted with panes 
of glass, because the villagers cannot afford to have 
glass. The result is that, especially during the 
rainy season, the atmosphere inside a house becomes 
very unhealthy, and it is then that it affects the 
dwellers most ; happily, during the rest of the 
year they sleep out on the verandahs as much as 
possible. 

Such is the dusty, humdrum, yet picturesque 
village in which the village folk hqld “ the even 
tenor of their way ”. The busy season among the 
agricultural population begins in May and lasts till 


1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. II, pp, 233, 607 j Vol. Ill, pp. 120, 273 ; Vol. IV, 
p. 196. 
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December. Everyone rises early with the dawn. 
Cattle are given fodder; labourers are allotted their 
tasks. After taldng a light breakfast of bajri or 
juwar cake, and milk or curds, the cultivators set 
out for their fields, carrying agricultural tools 
and driving their bullocks. Here they work till 
after smiset, with an interval of a couple of hours 
at midday, when they generally have a meal of 
bread and butter-milk. After sunset they return 
home, take a meal of rice and spht-peas (dal-bhat) and 
some vegetables, sit a-chatting at the Vania’s shop, 
or gather together and sing hymns led by the village- 
priest. From February to May, on the other hand, 
there is not much work to be done. The greater 
part of the day is spent idly in gossiping and gambl- 
ing. Special occasions are not uncommon when a 
visiting Brahmin gives readings of the Epics or the 
Puranas. Women rise earlier in the morning than 
men, attend to the cattle, milk the cows and 
bufialoes, prepare butter, and during the busy 
season, bake bread for the early breakfast. The 
whole morning is spent in tidying up the house 
and preparing the midday meal. When that is 
ready it has to be taken to the fields to their 
husbands ; when they come back they have to 
grind grain, and attend to other domestic work. 
Only women of the poorer classes work in the 
fields, removing weeds and picldng cotton. Wives 
and daughters of field labourers and the poorer 
cultivators have, besides, to take their dairy produce 
to the nearest market for sale, once a week. 

And so life goes its steady round for the villagers. 
They live, as h^s aheady been said, in joint famiUes. 
Man here has become so sociable, so entirely a 
creature of society, that he has developed the 
faculty of give-and-take to a surprising extent ; 
indeed to an extent positively harmful to his 
personality. Everything is well-understood : no one 
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ever questions the wisdom of the family-head; all 
give up their earnings to fill the family-treasury; 
bickerings and petty quarrels are almost always 
avoided by never ventilating small personal griev- 
ances. The whole atmosphere is more or less 
peaceful. Of course, it may not be a healthy 
peace; it may be the peace of the hospital, of 
disease and decay, not of fife and vitality. But 
there it is, and it is seldom broken except during 
the great religious festivals, or the marriage season. 
These are the really lively times of the year. And 
it may be a very significant fact that the village 
folk perform all ceremonies very lavishly and 
extravagantly, and all in the name of dJiarma. 
Such extravagance is even enforced by the gnydtis. 

The various ways in which the gnydti laws operate 
on the famihes of the agricultural and labouring 
classes in regard to weddings, funerals and such 
other occasions, make it impossible for the villagers 
to live within their means, especially when they are 
already loaded with debts incurred by them or 
their forefathers. The usual way in which the 
Vania keeps a hold on his debtor is by taldng the 
lands in mortgage in consideration of the loan. 
And this loan ever remains unpaid while the com- 
pound interest (very often not less than one anna 
per rupee per month, i.e. 75% per annum) goes on 
increasing. In most cases, however, the interest is 
paid from time to time, though the capital generally 
remains unpaid. And the debt goes on increasing, 
for the ever-ready Vania helps the family out 
when another marriage takes place. Of course, 
the villager buys everything he wants from the 
Vania with this money, and so the Vania soon 
takes back what he gives. But such debts re- 
peatedly incurred by the villager from generation 
to generation, ultimately make the Vania the 
owner of the village lands. He transfers the owner- 
12 
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ship of the land to himself, but allows his debtors 
to continue to cultivate the land and live on their 
ancestral property. In consideration of tliis the 
farmer gives him either a share of his produce or 
a fixed sum of money every year. The Vania 
banker (who passes under the name of Desai) thus 
by and by becomes the owner of the land. 

The Vania has no interest at all (nor know- 
ledge, of course) in the development and welfare of 
the land and the cultivator. He visits his lands 
once or twice a year, when he collects payments of 
rents, interests, etc. This want of interest in the 
welfare of the agricultural classes, and his desire 
for paying the least amount of land tax to the 
Government has very serious consequences on the 
development of the land. And as a new assessment 
is made every thirty years,* he sometimes wilfully 
allows the land to deteriorate for want of manure, 
etc., in order that the minimum assessment may be 
made. 

The only one way out for the village family — 
both of the higher and lower gnyatis — ^is to let some 
of the younger members of the family migrate to 
cities, and even to go out of India, in order that 
their earnings may pay off the family debts, and thus 
reheve their family property from the grip of the 
banker. And this is the main cause why the villagers 
gravitate towards the city and flood it mostly with 
superfluous and unskilled labour, with the economic 
result that the city man has to compete against 
heavy odds. In a large town hke Bombay, five or 
six or even more of such immigrants club together 
and hire a small room in which they keep their be- 
longings, and most of the year they sleep in the open 
on the road, balcony, or any open space in the house. 
In smaller cities like Surat and Ahmedabad, these 


1 Cf. Baden-Powell : Land-systems of British India, Vol. Ill, p. 75. 
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men live in houses which can be rented very 
cheaply. 

But the Patidars of Ahmedabad and Kaira 
emigrate to Africa in order that they may save 
their families from financial disaster. And they 
have shown great success in their ventures. 
In fact a number of the leading members of the 
commercial community of South Africa come from 
the Patidar community. 

A Avord must now be said about the place of 
woman in the Gujarati social scheme. The women 
are masters of the situation inside the house. They 
rule their husbands effectively, but are rarely 
aggressive. And the men, except perhaps among 
the loAvest classes, respect their Avomen-folk, and 
seek their advice in every important matter. But 
very few of the men realize the great part woman 
has been playing in all the phases of Hindu fife, 
culture and civilization. It has been of paramount 
importance, although it has been obscured by the 
seclusion into which the Hindu woman has been thrust 
for the last few hundred years of insecurity. StiU, 
neither her charm nor her power seem to have lost 
their potency. This has been amply proved again 
recently ^ ; for most of the strength and numbers 
of his followers in Gujarat, Mahatma Gandhi has to 
thank his women supporters who undertook, at a 
moment’s notice, to preach his doctrines and convert 
the men. We can only guess at the vast possibilities 
that still lie hidden Avithin her, Avaiting to be called 
forth by the magic of leadership and good education. 
Education is the really crying need, especially of 
women. Women should be educated first ; the 
education of the men Avill follow as a matter of 
course. For, the Hindu mother is her children’s 
first and greatest teacher ; they learn the countless 


^ Of course, later events have all along been proving my contentions. 
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songs, the stories of gods and heroes, and the vast 
folk-lore at their mother’s knee. 

Generally, there is a primary school, between 
three or four neighbouring villages, where the 
rudiments of the Three ‘R’s’ are taught in the 
vernacular. But, unfortunately, it is by no means 
the case that all parents send their children to 
school. And as far as the Sudras and ‘ untouchables ’ 
are concerned, they could not educate their children 
even if they would. ^ 

But although the Indian villager is ilhterate, he 
is not therefore uneducated. He is educated in a 
sense. He has a tremendous memory in which he 
carries a vast amount of folli-lore. Women have 
the choicest out of the classical poets of Gujarat by 
heart. In the early morning, as they perform their 
domestic duties and attend to the cows, they sing 
songs of the early life of Krishna, his games, liis 
mother’s troubles, and so on. Some of these songs 
are highly philosophical. 

A sketch of the domestic life of a Gujarati village 
can never be complete without a notice of the 
villagers’ usual attitude towards dharma, of what- 
ever of intellectual life he has, and of his tolerant 
nature. Dharma is a matter of tradition for the 
villager. The daily domestic duties are considered 
a matter of dharma. Between sunrise and sun- 
set the worship of the cow, the worship of the 
family-god and such other deities, the feeding 
of the Brahmin, come under the daily dharma. 
In matters of dharma women take the initia- 
tive; the village Brahmin deals with difficulties in 
his own way, 'advises his hosts from time to time 
in regard to their dharma, and keeps them on the 
true path. For instance, the villagers are advised 
to propitiate one deity or another in times of 


^ We maat remember that this sentence was written in 1924. 
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drought, or when a person of the community is 
polluted by the touch of an ‘ untouchable He 
does this according to his own lights. As nobody 
hkes, or dares, to break traditional custom, which is 
for all practical purposes the dharma, there is very 
little disturbance in the dhamia aspect of a villager’s 
life. Bal Krishna is normally worshipped ; and 
one not infrequently finds a photograph of Queen 
Victoria, and nowadays of Mahatma Gandhi, in the 
midst of idols. 

Where part of the community is Saivite, public 
discussions between Brahmin visitors take place. 
Sometimes, leaders of various Sampradayas visit 
villages to convert the people. Many methods are 
adopted: the most usual of them being the giving 
of the Sacred Thread, or Tulsi Mala, to those who 
desire it and to whom it has been denied. The 
community, in return, promises to act according 
to the dharma of the new Sampradaya. For 
instance, a Sampradaya may forbid the worship of 
idols. In accepting that Sampradaya the recruit 
accepts it as his dharma not to worship idols ; he 
acts up to it in most cases, for some time at least. 
The writer has noticed people giving up drinking 
habits after their investment with the sacred Kanthi. 

As regards God or gods, the more of them the 
merrier. The villager has no heart to disbelieve 
in or disrespect a god simply because that god does 
not happen to be his. He thinks it is not his 
business to judge. His respect for other people’s 
beliefs and attitudes, though not always necessarily 
the result of intellectual apprehension or philo- 
sophical conviction, is embedded in the belief that 
he should not interfere with or question other 
people’s dharma. Even for the religion of the 
Moslem, the villagers have great respect and re- 
verence, though they do not believe in anything 
that is Mahomedan. 
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The hymns they sing are of a cosmopolitan 
character. They may have been Avritten by anybody 
— ^low caste or high caste, by a Hindu, a Mahomedan 
or a Christian. Sometimes they sing hymns and 
songs -which are opposed to their beliefs, -with 
great zeal and ecstasy. For instance, a great number 
of the hymns that they sing with zeal, condemn 
idolatry and other practices actually prevalent 
amongst them. Now, reverence for all these, forms 
part of their behef and dimrma, and of the 
essential tenets of some Sampradayas. Nevertheless 
these hymns are sung ; not that they do not under- 
stand them, nor that they do not think with the 
poet when they sing. Think one may, but one 
camiot change (‘ overthrow ’), dare not change, 
one’s dharma. Thought does not always rule their 
action; for it is borrowed, not their own. So, till 
it ripens and becomes their oaaui, they will not leave 
their Sampradctya and dharma that bind them. 
Tliis self-contradiction is not unusual in the reli- 
gious hfe of any people. Only that the Hindus are 
perhaps more reluctant to change their traditional 
Avays than other groups. 

But in matters of Sampradctya, the change is 
more frequent than in matters of dharma. Con- 
tinuity of dharma bondage often ruins the cause of 
a Sampradctya. And though jpeople liaA^e ej^es 
they refuse to see, and refuse to tliiiik though they 
have brains, — refuse to think adA’-ersely in regard 
to any e\dl custom that imposes on them. “ But 
that is our dharma. Hoav can Ave break it ? Of 
course, Ave cannot,” is the usual explanation. 

But nowadays the breaking of dharma is easy 
when its sanctions affect economically in an adverse 
manner the life of the community as a AA'hole. For 
instance, marriage doAvry and feasts, Avliich for so 
long, were considered part of gnydti-dharma, are in 
many cases now abandoned since 1914 because 
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of the high prices of food-stu£fs. In some cases, 
instead of four feasts, two are given, in others only 
one ; or only a payment of one hundred rupees to 
the gnydti fund is made. 

Another evil social custom which is considered 
dharma in some gnyatis is the buying of a bride 
by old men who happen to have no male issue. 
Amongst the Bhatias, where the females are less 
in number than males (Males : 14,800 ; Females : 
13,500), and where widow-remarriage is not allowed, 
many young men have to live unmarried for 
want of sufficient funds to pay the bridesprice.^ 
Hence this urgent question of excessive bridesprice 
was brought up in their caste-council, where the 
system was condemned in scathing terms by the 
young men, who also urged immediate reforms. 
Thus when that which passes as dharma becomes 
economically hurtful, it opens the folk’s eyes to its 
real significance. Therefore social reformers might 
weU try to bring about the much needed changes in 
this custom-and-caste-ridden society by demonstrat- 
ing the essentially faulty and bad economy of the 
system under which they are at present labouring. 

And finally, a word must be said about sanitation 
and health. It is said that a very great proportion 
of sickness and disease never receives medical 
attention in India.® An Indian village possesses no 
skilled physician or surgeon. But not only is 
much loss of life avoidable; almost aU sickness is 
j)reventable. It is regrettably true that village 
sanitation is in a very rude stage yet. The privies 
of primitive design and construction are generally 
filthy places, and are naturally infected with 
mosquitos, flies and other insects. The method of 
disposing of night-soil is also very unsatisfactory. 


1 Cf. Enthoven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. i, p, 139. 

2 Holderneas : Peoples and Problems of India, p. 144r. 
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Another source of danger is the wells and ponds 
from which the village draws its water-supply. 
These are hardly ever dredged or cleared ; so, instead 
of being the cleanest places they are allowed to be- 
come breeding haunts of mosquitos and other pests. 
No wonder then that the vitality of the average 
villager is low, and that the general health is bad. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that about 
ninety-nine per cent, of the villagers are permanently 
infected ■with malaria. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that they should die off like flies on the out- 
break of an epidemic. And perhaps this poisoned 
system of theirs may also explain the generally 
prevalent lethargy and lassitude, melancholic and 
fatalistic temperament. Therefore a thorough 
examination of the village water-supply question 
would seem to be the first step towards rural 
reorganization. To begin Avith, the wells and ponds 
should be thoroughly dredged, and fish put into 
them; for fish wo\ild speedily and effectively put 
an end to mosquito-eggs and other elements in 
water which may be injurious to the human system. 
The drainage problem should also be tackled imme- 
diately. For the general improvement in health 
must be the first step, as it is bound to facilitate the 
solution of many other urgent problems. 

We come now to consider the important question 
of the village agricultural land and its management. 
The Gujarat village is, what is generally known 
as, a ryotwari village.^ Here the Zamivddr or big 
land-owner, who owns all the land of the village, 
is an exception. The land, like all other land, 
belongs to the Sarkdr or Government, and it is 
the villager with whom the Sarkdr (through its 
servant, the Patel) makes the settlement, and it is 
the villager who is indi'vidually responsible for his 


1 Cf. B. H. Baden-Powell : Land-^atems of British India, pp. 269 £E. 
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land-revenue. The village common- and grass-lands 
are for the use of all the villagers, and all cattle 
are allowed to graze there. 

A typical holding of agricultural land consists of 
small strips which lie sometimes miles away from 
each other. The separate holdings are marked off 
by hedges. Land has been thus most uneconom- 
ically cut up into separate pieces, ovung to the 
divisions of family-property wliich take place from 
time to time when coparceners decide to break up 
their joint family. And according to Hindu law all 
family-property must be equally divided among the 
rightful coparceners. Thus has village land been 
endlessly chopped up into very small pieces. 
Comessation of land, as in Europe and Japan, 
does in a sense take place, when the lands of several 
farmers lapse to one Vania money-lender. But 
unfortunately this comessation does not take 
place as a matter of agricultural policy ; and more- 
over, the strip system is continued even then, and 
the land is worked just as wastefully as before. 

A farmer usually divides his holding into six 
equal parts, and allows one of these by turns to 
lie fallow for a year. That part is used during the 
year as grazing-ground and cattle-pen in daytime. 

The system of cultivation is still very rude and 
unscientific. The agricultural implements are 
primitive, made by the village blacksmith, and the 
plough, which is drawn by a couple of bullocks, 
cannot dig deeper than six inches. Intensive 
methods of agriculture are quite unknown ; although 
not quite ignorant of the value of cow-dung as 
manure, the main use that the villagers make of 
it is to burn it as fuel in the shape of dried cakes. 
This waste of good land and good manure due to 
thoughtlessness and ignorance is enormous and 
appalling. 

Another, and a permanent, drawback is the 
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uncertain and faulty water-supply for cultivation. 
The monsoon is capricious in Gujarat, and a regular 
and plentiful supply of rain-water can never be 
relied upon. Gujarat has by now become only 
too well acquainted with both dry and wet famines. 
Therefore a complete system of irrigation is urgently 
needed to surmount at least one great difficulty. 
For, without some such arrangement the ever- 
threatening risk of famines will never be averted. 
The accounts of former famines are harroAving ; 
and their overwhelming severity — the wholesale 
destruction of men and cattle — may be gauged 
from the fact that the scourges of four hundred 
years ago are famiharly recalled even to-day by the 
villagers.^ That situation did not begin to be 
controlled, in spite of all efforts, till the introduction 
of railways and the construction of canals and 
other irrigation works. But even now the problem 
is far from being completely solved. The improve- 
ments need to be greatly extended. 

The defects of the agricultural organization above 
described must be pretty obvious. The scattered- 
strips system involves an incalculable Avaste of 
valuable time and energy, Avhilst it makes the use 
of modern machinery impossible. It gives neither 
opportunity nor stimulus to an enterprising farmer 
to improA’^e his land, Avith the result that land 
decreases in value year bj'^ year AAdth a consequent 
loss to Government reA'^enue, and the emigration of 
the rural population to the horrible slumdom of 
large toAvms, ultimately to saa'^cU the ranks of the 
unemployed there. This depopulation of the rural 
areas is becoming a danger in certain parts of the 
country. Agriculture is, and must always remain, 

3 Thus the famine of 1559 is recalled as Jagdushah Dukal after the 
name of the Vania merchant who gave relief ; that of 1631-32 is called 
Satyasiyo ; 1718 one ia called Paiichotra ; 1731-32, second Satyasiyo ; 
and BO on. Cf. Gujarat Sarva Sangraha, pp. 232 to 237. 
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the primary occupation of India; hence the atten- 
tion of the people must be kept fixed on the land, 
and the maldistribution of labour must be prevented, 
preventing thus the waste of good land, and the 
loss of opportunity to build up a peaceful and 
progressive Indian polity based on agriculture. 
Immediate reforms, then, are needed in regard to 
methods of agriculture, irrigation, transport service, 
land-redistribution and work for the agricultural 
population during the idle months. But over and 
above all, the farmer needs to be educated. It must 
be admitted that Mahatma Gandhi’s efforts to 
popularize the spinning-wheel among the villagers 
is certainly a step in the direction of village recon- 
struction and reform. 



CHAPTER X. 


trade-guilds. 

From our account of the religious and social 
organizations of the Vaishnavites of Gujarat, it 
must have become apparent that these communities 
have erred on the side of over-organization. And 
they have been further encouraged in this course 
because most of the non-Vaishnavas are following 
the same course either independently of, or in co- 
operation ■ndth the Vaishnavas. There are fixed 
rules of conduct for every occasion and every con- 
tingency. And the gnyati or the family not only 
enforces, but claims to interpret, the rules for the 
individuals. Tlie individual is thus hemmed in on 
every side ; and he must either obey or quit. True, 
there are avenues and means of bringing about 
change ; but these are exceedingly difficult to 
operate ; and there are ways of escape, but they are 
rough and full of danger. No wonder then that the 
victims take the fine of least resistance and choose 
to trudge on in the beaten paths. 

And, perhaps nowhere is this stranglehold of 
group authority on the fife of a people more com- 
pletely illustrated than in the economic organization 
in Gujarat which has allowed the life of villages 
and towns to be dominated by the trade-guilds 
known as panchayets or mahdjans Avhich have spread 
their tentacles on well nigh all the departments 
of human affairs. There is a tendency towards 
considerable relief from the interference of the guilds 
nowadays, owing to the new economic forces at 
work. We shall discuss these later. 

These mahajans or associations of agriculturists, 
artisans, craftsmen or traders, for the regulation of 
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their affairs and the protection of their interests, 
are of three kinds: there are the guilds (1) of village 
workers, and (2) of town workers, each craft or 
profession having its own guild or panchayet or 
mahajan; but (3) in a large town there is usually 
one big mahajan composed of the representatives of 
all the lesser mahajans. Thus the third kind of 
mahdjan is a guild of trade-guilds, a super-trade- 
guild. 

There are very few artisans in an average village, 
and they are supposed to settle in it on the under- 
standing that they are there for the sake, and in 
the interests, of the agricultural population.^ The 
artisan population has naturally no guild or guilds 
of its own. They must consent to be ruled by the 
gam-panchayet or the general council of the 
village. In this panchayet they have no vote, 
although they may make themselves heard there; 
and thus in almost every department of life the 
decree of the panchayet has to be accepted by these 
‘ settler ’ artisans. The village panchayet settles 
their wages or remuneration; it may change the 
existing usage in regard to them; in short, it can 
lay down the whole economic poUcy of the village. 
And all the inhabitants of the village, whether 
represented in it or not, have to accept its decisions. 
This is unfair to the vasvayas,^ because in all 
their disputes with the village, one of the parties 
is also the judge. The result has been that the 
village artisans have always been treated as out- 
siders, and have never been admitted to the full 
rights of village membersliip. 

One point to be noticed about the village 
panchayets is that the same council regulates both 
the socio-religious and economic affairs, although 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IV, p. 106. 

2 Lit. settlors. This is how the artisans, tradesmen and other non- 
agrioulturiat inhabitants in the village are called. 
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theoretically, the panchayet is merely the custodian of 
the social and religious life of the people. And there 
it differs from the town panchayets ^ ; although we 
must remember that it helps the continuity and 
stability of the agricultural poj)ulation which forms 
over nine-tenths of the village folk. Those artisans 
who find the conditions too oppressive and wdio 
see no prospects of improved conditions, are free 
to migrate to another village, and settle there, if 
that village allows it. More often than not, how- 
ever, they would be refused any work, or left to 
their own devices. Therefore, when a discontented 
artisan leaves a village he generally prefers to go 
to a town in search of better work, freer conditions 
and larger remuneration. Nowadays such a thing 
happens pretty frequently because of the building 
of railways, of big cotton mills and other factories, 
and the consequent development and groAvth of 
towns and cities. This growth of industrialism has 
again considerably reacted on the supply and demand 
of village labourers and artisans, with the result that 
a village panchayet cannot so arbitrarily force its 
terms on the ‘ settlers ’ as it used to do formerly. 

Now in a large town each class of artisans — 
carpenters, tailors, barbers, sweepers, scavengers, etc. 
— forms a pretty numerous group.® This naturally 
leads to competition. Therefore, in the interests of 
social stability and common safety and welfare, each 
of these groups forms itself into a panchayet or 
mahajan, i.e., a trade-guild (although, say, all the 
carpenters in a guild do not necessarily belong to 
the same gnyati). Thus Ave have the weavers’ 
union, the barbers’ union, blacksmiths’ union, mill- 
Avorkers’ union, sweej)ers’ union and so on, each 

^ Blit thia is not a radical difference ; for in a town a trade- 
panchayet may be conterminous with a gnyati-panchayet, or may not. 
The point here ia that in the villages it is always so. 

2 Cf. Bom. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 442; Vol. IV, p. 107. 
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protecting the interests of its members, regulating 
competition between them, fixing rates of wages, 
hours of work, holidajT^s, and settling trade-disputes. 
These may be large or small according to the size 
of the city or the kind of trade the union represents. 

In the toAvns, then, the mahajans do not necessarily 
coincide with gnyati-panchayets ; although it some- 
times happens that there are some gnyatis which func- 
tion as trade-unions.^ Thus in Bombay, for instance, 
there are two barber gnyatis, both functioning as 
trade-unions ; one of them calls itself Ahmeda- 
badi Hajams, the other represents the Nhavis 
or barbers from the Deccan. Members of each of 
these have more or less settled wliich castes they 
would cater for ; in this way they do not come into 
conflict with each other, though it oftentimes means 
hard fight between members of both the unions 
when new parts of the city are developed. And it 
win not be long before we have a new gnyati (also 
functioning as a trade-union) of saloon-barbers, now 
already respected by their caste-men and expecting 
larger dowries than their other kinsmen are given. 
Besides, it does not infrequently happen that new 
trade-guilds arise out of a larger guild, due to 
specialization of processes and of work. And often 
these new trade-guilds ultimately become distinct 
gnyatis. The Mochis (shoe-makers) of Surat have 
thus differentiated into eleven gnyatis. Creation of 
new caste groups is therefore one of the effects of 
the trade-guild organization. 

On the other hand, several gnyatis whose members 
follow the same trade may form one single panchdyet 
or mahajan to protect their economic interests.® 
Thus in Ahmedabad there are four Sutar (carpenter) 
gnyatis and therefore four gnyati-panchayets but 

1 Cf. Bom. Gaz., Vol. Ill, p. 251. 

2 Gf. Bom. Gaz., Vol. VIII, p. 265 ; also Gujarat Sarva Sangraha, 

p. 281. 
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they have combined into one trade-union, viz., 
the Sutar Mahdjan of the city. Or, to take another 
instance, the weaving community of Ahmedabad 
belong to two distinct gnydtis, viz., Kanbi and 
Vania, but they have only one mahdjan of weavers. 

The qualification necessary for guild-membership 
to-day is simple : one must be engaged in the trade 
or craft whose guild he wants to join. Thus among 
miU-workers, all sorts of people from many gnydtis 
and from many parts of the country, in fact, 
anybody who is a mill-w'orker can become a member 
of the Mill-workers’ Association. But before the 
advent of railways (and consequent immobility of 
labour) those only were eligible who (1) Avere bom 
of members of the guild, and (2) had served the 
prescribed apprenticeship.^ And even to-day" this 
rule obtains in some trades, e.g., amongst the 
Sutars (carpenters) and Luhars (blacksmiths). 

The function of these smaller guilds is the proper 
distribution of work by avoiding unregulated com- 
petition; it settles Avhat is to be the minimum 
wage and the maximum production, thus keeping 
prices and demand steady. And the guild enforces 
its decisions very strictly. It can even impose fines 
and other penalties.® But the question of its 
functions and jurisdiction brings us at once to the 
third, the largest, most comprehensive, and the most 
powerful class of trade-guilds, viz., the aity-maJidjan. 
There is usually one such mahdjan in every large 
town. It is, as we have said, a super-trade-guild. 
It is supposed to look after all the economic interests 
of the city ; it rules the city-trades and regulates the 
economic life of* all the craftsmen and tradesmen 


1 This could not have been so hard as It looks when we remember 
that a son was forced to take up his father's trade, and therefore was 
generally apprenticed to his father, or some near relative. Cf. Gujarat 
Sarva Sangraha, p. 282. 

2 Cf. Gujarat Sarva Sangraha, p. 284. 
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and workers.^ And through the city it rules the 
village and the rest of the countrj^ In theory, the 
citj-Tnaliajan is a general legislative and executive 
comicil on which each of the smaller inahajans has 
a representative.® In actual practice, however, this 
seemingly democratic organization is dominated 
and carried on a few powerful and prominent 
commercial interests. And both this imier chque 
and the whole body are really ruled by two or three 
eminent Vania bankers of the city. The lower 
occupations are not even represented on the city- 
mdhajan, nor are their interests necessarily con- 
sidered or studied ; so just as the ^f^)l&g&-pancha/yets 
treat the village artisans — ^arbitrarily — ^the big 
mdhajan treats the lesser interests. To what extent 
the financier dominates the situation may be gauged 
by the following fact : that although the whole of 
tMs general-trade-council may meet together for 
the discussion of important questions, only the 
chiefs or aldermen vote decision on a matter. 
Thus the citj-mahajans have proved to be, in 
fact, only rich men’s combines to rule the destinies 
of local tradesmen ; they are the agencies by means 
of which brotherhoods of commercial magnates 
exercise and perpetuate their control over the 
individual and the community. And since all their 
decisions are supposed to be taken in the interests 
of the pubhc, all the guilds are expected to obey 
them and to adjust their omi affairs in accordance 
with them. Suffice it to say that the general 
interest is never properly studied; the interests of 
a small group always come first. 

“ The authority of the guild is cblefly exercised 
in fixing trade-holidays and enforcing their observ- 
ance ; in collecting and applying the common 


1 Cf. Bom. Gaz., Vol. II, pp. 321, 442 ; VoL IV, p. 109 ; Vol. VII, p. 161. 

2 Cf. op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 251 ; Vol. IV, p. 107. 

13 
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funds ; and generally in taking cognizance of any 
matter which concerns the members as a craft, 
such as the prohibition or sanction of an improve- 
ment, the rate of wages, or the hours of worldng.” ^ 
These city-mahajans also have the power to fix 
the rate of wages, the price of articles and the rate 
of production. This has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Among the advantages are the 
avoidance of unhealthy competition, the proper 
distribution of work, especially in times of trade- 
slump, and the prevention of some individuals 
getting rich at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. But the regulations are usually very 
strict and are enforced even during normal times. 
The result is that aU workers are classed together — 
the good, indifferent and bad — and receive the 
same remuneration. Individual initiative and enter- 
prise are at a discount, so much so that improvements 
either in the instruments of production or in the 
quahty of the goods are often sternly disapproved 
of and put down by the mahajans. The rich 
guilds encourage or discourage progress according 
as it serves their purpose. But the general tendency 
has been to keep everything and everyone on a 
level. This helps to produce that deplorable state 
of “ universal twilight in which all cows seem black 
and aU donkeys loom ahke ”. 

There is, however, one very useful function which 
the mahdjan performs, — ^that of arbitrating in trade 
disputes.® And it is generally successful in bringing 
about amicable settlements. Still, of course, they 
have no sovereign power by which they can enforce 
their decisions 4n such disputes. But as arbitration 
before the guild-council comes much cheaper than 
going to a Court of law, the contending parties 
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generally choose the less expensive method. This 
consideration, together with the fact that refusal 
to approach the mahdjan to settle disputes and 
accept its decision involve very grave social and 
economic risks, gives the diy-mahajans almost 
unlimited coercive power and authority. 

We must not here forget to mention that non- 
Hindu members of a craft or profession have 
perforce, to be members of the trade-unions and the 
citj-Tnahdjans} They have to abide by the decisions 
of the maMJaw-council in all matters concerning 
their trade or craft without the right to vote, though 
with a right to petition. Thus, the carpenters’ 
union rules the Parsi cabinet-makers of Surat, and 
the oil-dealers’ union of Baroda and Ahmedabad 
has under it the Mahomedan members of that 
trade. In the Bombay cloth market the non- 
Hindu merchants have to pay trade-levies ranging 
from about Rs. 75 to Rs. 300 a year (according to 
their means) to the VaUabhi Maharajas, besides 
levies of the traders’ mahajan of Bombay which are 
enforced on all those engaged in the cloth trade and 
having their shops in the big cloth marts. Similarly, 
besides closing their shops on days deelared as 
holidays by the mahdjan, aU the non-Vaishnavite 
shop-keepers have to close their shops in the event 
of the birth or death of a VaUabhi Maharaja.® 
No non-Hindu merchant dare object to the 
mahdjan’s orders, rulings or decisions for fear of 
having to wind up his business in case of a quarrel 
with the mahdjan. The usual way in which the 
Parsi or Mahomedan merchant makes his voice 
heard in the big mahajan is by going into partner- 
ship with a Bhatia or a Vania. 

We have said that aU the smaUer trade-guilds 

1 Of. Bom. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 321 ; Vol. VII, p. 160. 

^ This is so because the Bombay cloth market happens to be 
dominated by Bhatias and Vanias who are sM Vaiahnavites. 
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are expected to submit to the big mahajan’s rulings. 
If, supposing, any one of these panchaj'^ets or an 
individual member thereof refuses to do so, the city- 
mahajan declares a general boycott against the 
recalcitrant. And this is mostly bound to end in a 
victory for the powerful, rich and highly organized 
body. For instance, during the American Civil War 
the Kumbhars’ (or potters’) guild at Dhandhuka 
raised the prices of their wares owing to the increased 
cost of living. The rest of the community objected 
to this, and a Uttle later the city-maliajan took up 
the cudgels against the Kumbhto, and issued a 
decree forbidding any one to deal mth the potters. 
When it came to a pinch the mahdjan even sanctioned 
the use of metal pots and pans in marriage 
ceremonies,^ and began to import earthenware 
from outside with the help of its large funds. But 
the potters held out. Shortly after, on the occasion 
of the yearly auction sale for the right to dig 
clay in the village, the agents of the city-mahajan 
were sent “ to outbid the potters at any cost, and 
so deprive them of their raw material ” ; this last 
move forced the potters to yield, and to this day 
the price of earthenware remains unchanged.® 
Similar difficulties arose in Ahmedabad with the 
barbers ’ and carpenters’ unions. The city-niahdjan 
in this case also tried to get workmen from other 
villages; but these were not so easily forthcoming; 
therefore the big mahajan had to jrield to the 
demands of the Hajams (barbers) and Sutars 
(carpenters). 

We mentioned above that refusal to obey the 
city-mahdjari’ s ■ decision involves grave social and 
economic risks. This is important and needs to be 
elaborated. It must be emphasized that in the 


^ This not in accordance with dharma. 
Bom. Gaz., V^ol. IV, p. 109. 
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case of India one cannot talk of economic organiza- 
tion Avithout reference to the religious or the social 
or the famil37^ organizations. All these aspects are 
closeljj^ interwoven m the texture of Indian life. 
And dharnia pervades ever 5 d:hing. Every act is 
either according to dJianna or against it. And 
the cit j-mahaja7is, siich is their authority and 
influence, have the power to declare an act 
adJiarmii i.e., irreligious, and thus bring down 
upon its perpetrator the displeasure of the whole 
community^. Ordinarily, as soon as the city-mahajan 
expels an offender, he is outcastcd by his gnyati. 
This may mean disgrace and ruin ; but society 
remains inexorable and will have the offender 
back only on its own terms. Moreover, if a person 
breaks a castc-laAA’ and is outcasted, his omi trade- 
guild and the big malmjan will expel him. There 
is the case of a Visa-Srimali Vania w'ho married a 
vddow against tlie wishes of his caste-panchayet. 
He was outcastcd by^ Ms gnyati, and consequently 
bj" his trade-guild, and finally had to close Ms 
shop and leave the town.* This ma^’^ give us a 
shght idea of the way in which the individual is 
repressed on every side, of how the notion of 
dharma, that sense of sacredness for everjdMng 
that concerns and emanates from human affairs 
and organizations, unudttinglj'^ confirms and supports 
the authority of caste and trade-guild, the two 
already baptized children of the force of the mighty 
in pelf. 

But no one can for certain assert that the trade- 
guild aspect of the gnyati, or the institution of 
trade-gmld itself, was ever Brahmanical in origin. 
Brahmins do not have such guilds ; nor do 
Kshatriyas. It is the Vaisya and the Sudra 
Vamas who have them. Be that as it may, however, 


^ Cf. Gujarat Sarva Sangraha, p. 281, note. 
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Brahmanism seems always to have blessed them 
through history ; and the mdhajans have always 
been (veiy judiciously) land to the Brahmin 
Maharajas and the Brahmanical institutions. The 
one has always been as ready to please as the other 
has been to oblige. Considering the way in which 
the iSeihids (cliiefs) of the city-mahdjans use their 
power, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that their works of charity may be so many sops 
thrown to official rehgion, to the church, in order 
to pacify the powerful Brahmin Varna. 

Ari sin g out of the above reference to the mahdjan’s 
charities, one might mention that the citj-mahdjans 
are generally very rich. They have a regular 
income from fines, land and other investments, 
from percentages on bills of exchange, and on 
deals in certain specified goods. Much of this 
income is devoted to feeding the poor, maintain- 
ing sadavarts or charitable institutions, and 
pdnjrdpoles or animal homes. ^ It is also spent 
in numerous ‘ rehgious ’ charities especially giving 
large doles to the Maharajas.® The small trade-guilds 
have very small funds, and thej’^ are generally spent 
partly in feasting and partly in charity. 

Now to sum up : the trade-guild organization 
in Gujarat, originally devised for the stability, 
smooth-working and general benefit of the com- 
munit3% has become a menace. The large powers of 
the mdhdjans have not been, and are not being 
exercised in the general interests and to the general 
advantage. On the contrary, they seem to have 
been used to perpetuate the mahdjan’s own autho- 
rity and to impede progressive development. And 
this has been and is being done in the name of 
religion, that is to say, by an appeal to the most 

1 Cf. Bom. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 321 ; Vol. Ill, p. 162. 

a Cf. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 321. 
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sensitive and susceptible side of the Indian 
individual. 

But a hopeful word can be said. The unchallenged 
ascendency of the maJvajans is weUnigh over. The 
absence of war and political strife in the last hundred 
years has induced a sense of security in the people 
of Gujarat. This has loosened the herd-instinct 
(which had been in play throughout the insecure 
times) and has tended to liberate the individual’s 
spirit. The region has been playing its sUent part 
in shaping its own history, by mi nimi z in g the 
effects of the onslaughts of invaders in the history of 
the people ; and its specific contribution to the part 
that the people are now beginning (since they have 
once more the opportunity) to take in the develop- 
ment of their region and the fulfilment of the higher 
demands of fife, can never be overrated. 

Happily, the vicious circle has at last been broken, 
and the individual, freeing himself more and more 
from a hateful yoke, is once again begimiing to 
play his rightful part in working out his own 
salvation ; the region, freed from problems of keep- 
ing enemies at a distance, now full of hopes for 
the free activities of the emancipated human spirit, 
may begin to give forth its best and to supply the 
means and mechanism of human development and 
happiness. 



CHAPTER XI. 


TOWNS AND CITIES. 

Although primarily and characteristically a 
country of villages, Gujarat has always been noted 
for its wealthy and magnificent towns and cities. 
There are not many of them, the chief being 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, Broach, Kapadvanj and 
Surat. Ahmedabad was once a very great manufac- 
turing and distributing centre of gold ornaments, 
and silk and cotton goods. ^ Much has been written 
in praise of its greatness by former travellers. And 
even to-day, it is one of the chief centres of the 
Gujarat mill-industry. Broach is one of the oldest 
seaports of India.® It used to be the chief seat, 
eighteen hundred years ago, of the commerce then 
carried on between India and the ports of Western 
Asia; while in the XVIIth century it sent ships 
eastward to Java and Sumatra.® It still carries 
on a coasting trade to the south and the north, 
exporting grain, cotton-seed, tiles, firewood, wheat 
and cotton, and importing molasses, rice, timber, 
coal, iron and cocoanuts. There is at present a 
flourishing cotton spinning and weaving industry 
there. Surat had, in former times, a very great 
name; it was a great sea-port, and its trade was 
enormous. As late as 1801 that trade amounted 
to over a crore and a half rupees.* It used to 
export cotton to China. Its imports exceed its 
exports now ; and the latter are chiefly agricultural 
produce and cotton. But due to the new railway 
lines in the Tapti Valley its land-bome trade is 


1 Bom. Oaz., Vol. IV, pp. 249 ff. 
8 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 551 fE. 


Ibid., Vol. II, p. 422. 
^ Ibid., pp. 60 ff. 
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increasing.^ All these three cities are, as may well 
be expected, centres of trade-guild activity. The 
part that the mahajans have played in helping or 
hindering the natural and healthy development of 
these three great centres of trade and industry 
would make an extremely interesting and valuable 
chapter in the history of social phenomena. 

The cities of Gujarat have not been less known 
for their arts and crafts. Everybody knew and 
eagerly asked for the gold and silver-work of 
Ahmedabad; also its sillts, and copper and brass- 
ware, wood work and blankets. Khaira was famous 
for caLLco-printing,® and Broach for its fine muslins.® 
And Surat is even to-day supreme in gold and 
silver brocade-work,^ although her ship-building 
industry (started by the Parsis) — once her pride — 
has long been dead.® 

Only a few years ago it seemed that the day of 
these once-great cities was gone, and that they 
would sink into oblivion, having done their work. 
But even out of the seeming heap of ashes and 
dust, they have been arising again like the Phoenix. 
For, to-day they have become centres of the new 
industrialism that is slowly spreading over Gujarat. 
And in this new movement, which was started in 
Bombay by Parsi enterprise, the Vaishnavites are 
playing the chief part. Out of the total of over 
eighty-six cotton-mills in Gujarat, a considerable 
number are owned by Vanias. The paid-up capital 
that finances these concerns amounts to over fifty 
million rupees in Gujarat only.® 

^ Cf. Imperial Goz. of India, Provincial Senes. Bombay, Vol. I, 
p. 349. 

2 Bom Gaz., Vol. Ill, p. 75. 

2 Imperial Gaz., Provincial Series. Bombay Pres., Vol. 1, p. 321. 

* Bom. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 179. 

6 Ibid., p. 146, 180. 

® Cf. Report of Bombay Mill-owners' Association, 1923. It may also 
be noted that of the eighty-onc mills in Bombay twenty-two belong to 
Vaishnavites. 
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It is important to note that these new industrial 
ventures were undertaken against the wishes and 
in defiance of the big city-mdhajans of Gujarat. 
They have always sided against innovations which 
they always feared would encroach upon their power 
and authority. And the advent of the mill-industry 
has justified their worst fears. In the first place, 
trade-unions of mill-workers began to be formed 
immediately, having for their object the protection 
of their own interests and the eiiforcement of their 
own rights as against the omnipotent grasp of the 
mill-owners. And after this example, several trade- 
miions in other trades have been formed. This 
means that the rich merchants, traders and 
financiers who ^ad always dominated the mahajans, 
who had always been at the top, are now beginning 
to be called to account by the representatives of 
working-men in the city -mcihajans. One can hardly 
expect them to welcome such a change — an over- 
throwing of their sovereignty. And although they 
are fighting hard, it is a losing battle for them. The 
new economic forces, mill-industry, railways, 
telegraphs, quick communications, are too powerful 
to be resisted long. 

The city of Ahmedabad has attracted most of 
the agricultural labour from the area round about it, 
with the result that it has created depopulation in 
the agricultural area. So also has it happened in 
Broach, Surat, Baroda and other places where 
there are cotton-mills. Most of the labourers are 
drawn from the agricultural and craftsman classes. 
Descendants of the old weaving population (Vankars) 
have all been ‘ absorbed, besides the Bhavsars, 
Chhipas and Khatris. Even many Sutars, Patehas 
and Kanbis of Kaira have been drawn into it, 
and are proving efficient weavers in the cotton- 
mills of Ahmedabad. 

The new system of wages, as against the old 
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system of payment in kind, has proved a very valu- 
able inducement both towards drawing the labourer 
into this new field, as also of saving him from 
gnyati customs. For, a man’s occupation is fixed 
from his birth according to dharma, and as such is 
enforced by the gnyati. Any one not following the 
hereditary profession was at least looked down 
upon, if not punished by being excommunicated. 
But now tins can be done with impunity, for though 
the dharma injunctions are broken on the one hand, 
the people find the money earned by the young 
men very handy for relieving themselves and their 
families from the grip of the money-lender who is 
often also their mortgagee. And there is another and 
very acceptable argument advanced in favour of 
this change of occupation. The new occupation is 
better in the sense that it is- considered higher than 
that of his forefathers’ ; and the effect of this is 
that these dharma breakers, rather than being 
punished, are perhaps more respected by their 
elders than those who have yet remained on the 
land. Besides, the new occupation affords the 
labourer greater opportunities than before of dis- 
playing his skill and thus raising Ins standard of 
life by earning more and more as he does more and 
more skilled work. All this tends to disintegrate 
the fixed and uncompromising customs and laws 
that govern the family and the community. 

It may be asked why the particular cities and 
areas round about these are industrialized. The 
distribution of the cotton-mill industry is not equal 
throughout the region. The causes are many. All 
these industrial areas have a Strong historical 
and commercial tradition from the past. Most of 
them are at the mouths of rivers and are in the 
heart of the most fertile regions. They, therefore, 
facilitate transport, and have been from early times, 
and especially since the introduction of railways, the 
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natural nerve centres of trade within the region and 
outside it on all sides. It is, therefore, natural that 
these should initiate a sort of industrial reform in the 
region.^ Our only complaint is that such an uneven 
distribution of industrialism does great economic 
harm in a country where, though there is plenty of 
unemployed and misemployed labour on the whole, 
it is difficult to manage a redistribution of the 
agricultural labourer in order to provide for the 
gaps produced by the emigration of agricultiual 
labourers from areas immediately round about 
industrial towns. 

Just as in the mill-industry, so also in eommerce 
and trade, the Parsis were the pioneers. They 
began the piece-goods trade with Manchester and 
carried it on very successfullj^ though about the 
same time some Bhatia adventurers from Cutch and 
Kathiawar came southAvards and made small 
beginnings in the same trade. But as time advanced, 
and as the Parsi pioneers met with greater success, 
the Vanias and Bhatias, ever Avilhng to finance, by 
and by took the Avhole business into their own 
hands. All the Hindu firms are owned by Vaishna- 
vites, and they haA'^e practically monopolized the 
piece-goods trade. 

Similarly the Vaishnavites have more or less a 
monopoly of the cotton-trade. One adventurous 
and thoughtful Vaishnavite family of Surat owns 
large tracts of land in Uganda where they groAV 
cotton, besides worlcing one of the largest firms in 
the Bombay cotton-market. And there are many 
other leading Vaishnava merchants in this trade. 
So also some 6f the biggest rice-merchants are 
Vaishnavites. Such is the case also in the trade in 
iron and steel. Some of the largest merchants in 
the presidency are Vaishnavites. Moreover, as 


1 Cf. railway map. 
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financiers and bankers, the Vaisbnavites had a repu- 
tation much before the British came to India. This 
reputation has, on the whole, been kept up by 
them. The definite manner in which the Vanias 
affect the agricultural communities has been 
discussed elsewhere. These and several other 
activities of the Vaishnavites in and outside Gujarat 
show what great measure of success the contact 
with the West has achieved. But more than 
tiiis has been achieved unconsciously by the 
fact that trade and industry have affected the 
social structure of the people engaged in it. And 
if social customs and family authority do not seem 
to have changed, at least they are being silently 
pushed into the remote background as outworn 
institutions of an old order, with no strength or 
fiexibihty to adapt themselves to the impending 
social revolution. 


Alter this bird’s-eye view of the economic situation 
we might pause, take stock of the whole and 
tentatively offer a few suggestions. 

It is a rich region we have surveyed, perhaps 
one of the richest in the world, one that without 
great difficulty could be turned fiteraUy into a 
“ land flowing with miUc and honey ”. Good land, 
the first requisite for successful agriculture, is already 
there. But it must be redistributed scientifically 
before anything else is attempted. A better system 
of irrigation and modern agricultural machinery 
must be introduced. And transport facilities must 
be increased. The great mineral wealth of the 
district might be very profitably exploited. And 
in this might be found a safe outlet for the over- 
population of the agricultural areas. New industries 
might spring up and thus increase the usefulness 
and prosperity of Gujarat. There is also room, and 
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good need, for the revival of the old artistic indus- 
tries such as wood-carving, gold and silver-work, 
and the making of fine silks aiid muslins. They 
would surelj’^ revive the good name of Gujarat 
and increase it great^. 

According to the ISdstras one of the most sacred 
duties of a Hindu is to pi’otect the cow.^ It is a 
scientific maxim. For, the part that the cow plays 
in the domestic economy of India is truly great. No 
wonder that in India the cow has become the 
most sacred animal ; no Avonder also that a great 
deal of the poverty and economic confusion and 
misery rampant in Indian village fife is due to the 
neglect of the cow. The warning of the Rishis 
has come true. India, therefore, must take heed 
and make haste to introduce scientific breeding 
and scientific management of cattle. That the 
word of the Sdstras may be fulfilled, the Hindus 
must make amends for their past blunders, and 
nurse back to health and a new life the gao-mdtd 
(cow-mother) they have neglected so long and so 
cruelly. Their own regeneration is sure to follow. 


^ Manava-dharraa-shastra, IV, 38, 45, 58-9, 72, etc. 
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INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC 
REACTIONS 

Introdtjctoey 

Thus far it is the sociologist who has been 
trying to thread the mazes of the Vaishnavite 
society, employing the method of analysis, studying 
first one phase, then another. But the sections so 
far examined are, so to speak, the outer crust ; 
we have seen whore the Vaishnavites live, how 
they live, what they believe, what and how they 
dream, and how they are organized. We have, so 
far, been the observers, and the people the observed. 
Let us now see the people turning their own gaze 
on themselves. We shall thus be able to see what 
kind of intellectual reaction and artistic struggle 
have been set up by the facts, events, beliefs, ideas 
and ideals narrated in the foregoing chapters. For, 
in spite of all the vicissitudes and their attendant 
social and economic evils, in spite of the paralysing 
grip of caste-laws on the individual, in spite of 
general illiteracy, this society has not lacked in men 
and women to tell her, very often in the most 
exquisite manner, of the evils which have threatened 
her well-being. Art is born, in a sense, out of the 
struggle of the better, i.e., the more highly developed, 
the more highly conscious and sensitive, elements of 
a society to fight and remove the evils within itself, 
and thus to save the majority that is led astray 
into degradation and ruin. Thus, at least to some 
extent, art owes its existence to evil ; such, at least, 
has been the case in Gujarat. The artistic urge 
has been expressing itself in literary and artistic 
endeavours ever since the beginning of the eleventh 
century in Gujarat, so far as we faiow. Nor have 
14 
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the common folk of Gujarat been living an entirely 
synnomic existence; for they loiow the best and 
choicest of their classical poets by heart, they come 
in close contact Tsith the finest and the most enduring 
of their artistic heritage during pilgrimages, in fairs, 
and on such hundred occasions of a socio-rehgious 
nature. To this extent, then, they have been 
hving a fife of conscious direction, they have been 
guided by the light thrust upon them. 

In order, however, to secure a correct perspective 
of the intellectual endeavours and achievements 
of the people as a whole, let us take stock of, if not 
actually measure, the several considerations, mostly 
historical in origin, that are inextricably related with 
the life of the people. 

In the first place, let us recall the fact that 
through centuries Gujarat has been inundated by 
colonisers from aU directions : from the regions 
north of the Vindhyas ; from Kathiawar and Cutch 
on the west; in a lesser degree through the valleys 
of the Tapti, the Narmada and the Sabarmati from 
beyond the eastern limits of Gujarat ; and the long 
open sea-coast has not the less attracted colonisers 
from beyond the seas. Now each of these hordes 
brought with it, its own language, arts and crafts, 
poetry, thought-forms, social practices, historical 
tradition, rehgious life, and philosophy ; and under- 
neath these lay also the hopes, aspirations and ideals 
they carried within their hearts. 

Then consider the overpowering, almost menacing, 
pressure of an all-India rehgious tradition and lore, 
with their language, hterature and art in frozen, 
classical forms,* available for use only to a few, with 
their steel-frames of social organization and control, 
all for the benefit and upkeep of Brahmanism, if not 
entirely of the Brahmins. Language and Art had 
become servile, formahstic instruments to serve the 
dictates of a stereotyped official refigion ; their 
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fuudainental functions of oriiicisin, idealization and 
creation were thus unnecessarily subdued. 

Also consider the elements of varioiLS cultures 
assimilated or adopted by the original occupants 
of Gujarat through commerce b}’ land and by sea. 
Egj’^pt, Arabia, Africa, Persia, China and other 
countries beyond the seas haA^e been playing their 
role in this process through centimies of culture 
contacts; so also, imrts of Incha to the north, east 
and south of Gujarat are playing their respective 
roles in this medley of culture-assimilation. 

Add to all this the varied nature of the occupa- 
tional folk-element native to Gujarat itself. It 
embraces many occupational traits and their idealiza- 
tions; the hunter is represented by the Bliil and 
other tribes now driven into the forests, east and 
north-east ; though the shepherd is found Avherever 
there are grasslands on the upper parts of the river- 
valleys in the east and north-cast of the region, a 
whole tradition of shepherd culture is transplanted on 
its soil from Gokul and Mathura on the one hand, and 
the Kathi culture on the other ; peasant culture, at 
its best and worst, is native to the soil — as native 
as the hunting traditions used to be, since the clearing 
of the forests near the coast ; and the sea-coast and 
the river-sides have been rearing races of seamen, 
fishermen and merchants from times immemorial. 
The arts and crafts associated Avith the wonderfully 
variegated design of occupational actiAdties that 
each of these cultures, natiAm and foreign, have been 
developing in historA% have also their oAvn excellences 
and lessons to impart, and react on the intellectual 
life of the people as a Avhole. 

Then look at the course of political history. 
We have given sufficient data in the first chapter. 
They Avill give an idea of the political confusion and 
anarchy in the region for centuries; of the efforts 
of the Gujaratis to live in peace, not only with the 
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neighbours, but also with foreigners, to the hmit 
of compromise with, and assimilation of, even the 
baser elements of ahen cultures. 

This cursory review of the various factors of 
life in Gujarat mil make it abundantly clear what 
strange meshes of interwoven structures and 
purposes, occupations and cultiu’es, races and com- 
munities, philosopliies and rehgions, have to be 
unravelled in order to appreciate the underl3dng 
tendencies of the intellectual and artistic reactions 
of the folk of this region. 

The progress on the path of intellectual and 
artistic adventure was slow and difficult at first. 
In a society liide-bound by tradition, conservative to 
the marrow, fearing and hating change though 
conscious of discomfort, there is little scope or 
encouragement for reformist zeal to be openly 
manifested or vigorously expressed, and little chance 
of a radical outcry being received with approval or 
patience. Up to a certain stage, then, mild protest 
and shrewd compromise were the only practical 
means of progressive propaganda. For, after aU, 
in all matters concerning the higher life — hterature, 
art, philosophical speculation, and DJiarma which 
permeated and enveloped them all — ^the power of 
the Brahmin ohgarchy was supreme, unquestioned 
and practically unquestionable. 

But, for the last four centuries, slowly and 
smely, by self-questioning, self-criticism and self- 
purification, by external attacks and by other forces 
that human intercourse must generate, the tradi- 
tional, the historical and the social barriers are 
being dissolved, and are thus opening up greater 
and greater vistas of freedom in thought and action, 
never dreamt of before. The language of the 
people’s heart is thus fast coming to its own. The 
native idiom and sentiments are bursting through, 
especially in modern times, the time-worn, stereo- 
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typed, classical traditions ; the classical forms, 
language and technique are giving way to newer, 
apter, more virile forms, in conformity with the 
insistent demands of the spirit, and the needs of the 
times. 

In this struggle for the freedom of literary and 
artistic self-expression Vaishnavism has played an 
important part. Buddhism, 6aivism, Jainism and 
Vaishnavism are the main currents that have 
been flowing through centuries of human effort in 
Gujarat. We have seen how the first three have 
been giving way to the fourth, with its many sects 
and varied forms of worship. For various reasons 
we have detailed elsewhere, Vaishnavism has proved 
to be the most acceptable, and, in this sense, the most 
‘ workable ’ of the faiths that have offered themselves 
to the Gujaratis. So, naturally, each of the 
Vaishnava sects has been contributing its quota, 
directly and indirectly, towards the artistic and 
literary activities, religious and secular, of the 
people. 

Let us now take a review, firstly of the literary, 
and then of the artistic, contribution of Vaishnava 
life, labour and thought in Gujarat. 



CHAPTER XII 

LITERATURE. 

In view of the handicaps described in the Intro- 
ductory part, it mil be evident that the matter and 
form of the early Uterary activities of Gujarat were 
but borrowed from those prevalent in the classical 
Sanslmt literature. The practical forms current 
in Sanskrit literature were more or less copied. 
Most of the subjects treated had their roots 
either in the rehgious scriptures of Hinduism or in 
the mythological lore round which the folk-life of 
the Hindus had been gathering. Thus, for all 
practical purposes, the early language and literature 
of Gujarat served to illustrate, explain, strengthen 
and further the ends of Brahmanical (or Jain) 
teachings and practices, with a view perhaps to 
locahze them, to adapt them to the genius of the 
region and its peoples. 

As we go through the large mass of Gujarati 
literature, we notice a continuous struggle by 
writers belonging to all Varnas and Gnydtis, to 
get rid of the octopus of spurious Brahmanism, and 
estabhsh in its place, a more natural mata and 
mdrga. Tliis is also true, up to a point, regarding 
Jainism. Thus the unnaturahiess and unsuitabiUty 
of rehgious doctrines and practices, and the con- 
sequent discord between religion and hfo is shown 
up by one writer or another from time to time. 
Any number of blows are aimed at brealdng the 
fetters of the caste system upheld by Dliarma. 
And in a variety of ways the reformation of the 
church, the freedom of social intercourse, and the 
emancipation of the individual spirit to choose and 
follow its own dharma, are hinted at, taught, and 
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portrayed. These are the three fundamental chords 
that bring forth the music of the heart-throbs of 
the Gujaratis in living words and sentiments, now 
personal, now social, now rehgious. Therefore, 
though Gujarati literature has generally served to 
further the cause of Brahmanism, it has, from time 
to time, given apt and timely warnings to man to 
halt and to resurvey, even to vitahze and rejuvenate 
forms, beliefs and ideas, practices, theories and 
institutions, social, religious and personal, that 
tended towards fossihzation. In this sense, Gujarati 
literature has come to be a real Criticism of Life. 
It has served as a critique of the official religion, 
and the social system that upheld it; it has been 
holding the beacon-hght of criticism to the masses 
of the people to enable them to hold their own 
against the social wrongs and religious oppressions 
that have been, from time to time, threatening their 
existence as members of a society of free men and 
women. 

In this role, through its evergrowing, intricate 
masses and mazes of facts and sentiments, Gujarati 
hterature has all along been giving vivid pictures 
of living thoughts, customs and Ttiores of the people 
of Gujarat. 

Now, though this self-expression asserts itself 
regarding the materials of the hterature of Gujarat, 
the Gujaratis have not developed and would not, 
perhaps, could not, develop independent forms of 
expression through centuries of Uterary endeavour. 
It is only during comparatively recent times that 
the language and hterature of Gujarat have become 
a vehicle of the living human spirit, real, sincere, 
earnest and free ; since then it is bodying forth the 
longings of the hving spirit of freedom, personal, 
social and rehgious; perhaps it supphes the spirit 
to the body that will build up the hfe and labour 
of future Gujarat. 
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Let us now say, at the outset, that httlo is 
known of the language and Hterature of Gujarat 
before the eleventh century a.d. It may be safely 
presumed that up to the eleventh century most writing 
was done in Sanskrit, the language of the learned. 
From the sixth to the tenth century the spoken 
languages of Gujarat were mainly Apdbhramsa in its 
different forms, wliich developed considerably during 
the sixth and seventh centuries in the region in which 
the BrajbhdsJid prevails now; and though it may 
also be that some of the other Prakrits may also 
have been spoken in Gujarat, these have left no 
trace on the Gujarati language that developed 
thereafter.^ Early in the twelfth century the Jain 
scholar Hemchandra wrote in Sanskrit as well as in 
Apdbhramsa.^ And between the twelfth and the 
fifteenth century, one single widely extensive 
language, called ‘ the latest Apdbhramsa ’ ® by 
Mr. Divetia, and ‘ Old Gujarati ’ or ‘ Apabhramia ’ 
by Diwan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva, was used all 
over modern Gujarat and Rajputana. Thereafter 
the process of regional differentiations gradually 
spht this language up into Gujarati, Marwari and 
other language groups. Thus the language now 
called Gujarati is of a later origin. It has been 
shaping itself into a dynamic medium of descriptive, 
reflective and aesthetic Ufe-expressions of the people 
of Gujarat since the time of Narsinha Mehta, 
Miranbai and Bhalan. We may note in passing 
that the influence of the languages of the several 
peoples who came in contact with Gujarat through 
the centuries that foUow has considerably influenced 
the Gujarati language. But that has in no way 
affected the genius of the language, beyond giving 


1 Divetia, N.B. : Gujarati Language and Literature. Vol. 1. p. 40. 

2 Ibid., p. 32. 

2 Ibid., p. 40. 
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it its opportunity of absorbing foreign elements to 
its own general advantage. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries witnessed 
a great spiritual awakening all over India. The 
story of Rama was restated and revalued by 
Tulsid^ji for this new epoch ; Chaitanya and 
Vallabhacharya started their missions of Bhakti and 
service; and the new enlightenment brought in its 
train the birth of many Vaishnavite Sampraddyas. 
Ramananda’s school had its poet in Tulsid^ji and 
others; Chaitanya’s teachings were smig by poets 
hke Lahtkishore, Kmidanlal and others ; and 
Vallabh^harya’s teachings were sung by the galaxy 
of eight poets, Surdas, Kumbhandas and six others. 
Tulsidas sang in his Khadi dialect; and the eight 
Avrote their poetry in the Brajabhdshd. 

These poems are called Kirtans; they are mostly 
songs of praise. Tulsidas has written Kirtans 
in praise of Rama ; Surdas and others have sung in 
praise of Krishna. In the VaUabhi church these 
hymns of praise are sung everyday by the devotees, 
at each of the eight daily services. During the 
morning service when the God is aAvakened, songs 
describing the freshness of the morning, the charac- 
teristic features of the seasons, songs displaying 
the loving care of Mother Jasoda, the fuhiess of 
the love of the Swdminijees, the desperate haste of 
Krishna’s companions to go out with the cows to 
the fields, the cows’ impatient lowings to leave their 
pen and go out to the fields in company with 
Krishna — all these form the subject-matter of the 
hymns sung during the earher part of tliis service. 
When offerings are made, the Stvdmmijees sing of the 
various delicacies offered, and of their sweetness in 
aU its varieties, in rare music couched in expressions 
of the most intimate and loving character.^ 


1 Pushtiznargiya-pada^aamgraha, part III, pp. 17, 36, 39. 
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In the second service, Mother Jasoda and others 
present sing songs of joy and hope, while bathing 
their Httle One, while clothing Him, while adorning 
Him, while garlanding Him, while putting the 
mark on His forehead. And when the Boy is fully 
dressed. Mother Jasoda and her companions sing 
most beautiful hymns regarding His wonderful 
looks, and the fineries wliich deck Him, while 
holding a mirror before the little One, as if to prove 
their domestic accomplishments, as if to take His 
approval and consent that everything was done 
according to the best canons of taste. The 
shepherd-boy is now entrusted with His flute by 
Jasoda, with a song of departure.^ 

The Boy noAV goes to the cow-stall with His 
companions. Here they milk the cows, eat the 
cream and live in the joys of the labours of which 
shepherds sing. Each one of these incidents is 
related in a number of pastoral songs.® 

The party now starts for the pastures. And, 
to the times of Krishna’s flute the gay company 
reach their destination. Here they spread out in 
different groups, each following its herd of cows. 
And as the strains of the music are wafted through 
the pastures on the noonday breezes of the forest, 
these scattered groups of cowherds pick up the tune 
and sing in unison and harmony, till the whole area 
resounds with melodies led by the flute of Krishna. 

At home, soon after His departure. Mother 
Jasoda and others in the village who love Him, yet 
cannot join Him in the fields, engage themselves in 
preparing httle delicacies for His noonday meal. 
So these women ‘sing merrily as they go about their 
tasks, anxiously reminding themselves of His flkes 
and dishkes, recollecting His comments on the 
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taste of this course or that sweetness, — all, in order 
to do their very best, in order that He may be 
pleased, in order to receive His acceptance of their 
devoted love. 

And so, before midday, with these treasures of 
their laborer carefully wrapped and covered, some of 
them leave home for the fields in search of their 
httle One. And they go along their way in the midst 
of the hum of the idylls that recount sweet memories 
of the banks, the bower and hiding places where He 
once misled them, the naiTow paths with the broad 
vistas that opened out to them, and the strange 
fruits and berries which once He picked and ate 
as He went along. With such loads of food and 
jungle berries they approach the Lord Krishna and 
rvith hearts full of the joy of girdng, they spread out 
aU these things before Him, with, as if, their body, 
mind and wealth hidden within them, with the 
beats of their hearts hovering over them, even as 
mothers do all over the world. For He was waiting, 
anxiously waiting for them, for these. Entertained 
by music and song, bj”^ joyful jest and quick repartee, 
Krishna distributes the food to his companions who 
cat like Uttle cliildren, whatsoever they like, without 
restraint. And Krishna chooses what His fancy 
takes. 

On holidays and anniversaries, and during 
udnter, on the other hand, Krishna and His com- 
panions are persuaded to stay at home, at least 
Avithin the limits of the village. He goes out to 
play with His compamons and the cows. And at 
midday Nandaraiji calls Him home for His meal 
from the midst of his companions in the vicinity. 
Jasodaji serves the various courses of food to the 
little One singing of the taste of each, and persuading 
the little One to help Himself,^ thus somehow trying 


1 FiishUmargiya^pada-samgraha, JIT, pp. 1D6, 114, 126. 
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to divert His mind from His herds. His mouth is 
washed, He is served with dessert of pdn-bidi (betel- 
leaf, etc.); he is now garlanded and persuaded to 
stay away from the heat of the sunny fields ; suitable 
toys and games are, therefore, offered to Him ; a bed 
is prepared for Him ; He is thus humoured with the 
offer of the murli (flute), and the shepherd’s staff, with 
the object of keeping him at home from the sun. 
And while playing, while being duped into the 
hundred strategies that tliose present can invent, the 
divine cow-boy goes to sleep like little children all 
over the Avorld. At each of these stages are sung 
songs with great ardour and devotion. 

The Lord now leaves the fields (or the home) in the 
afternoon for the foot of the Oirirdj mountain. Here 
he meets his dear companions, the Bhil girls called 
P'uUndijis ; they offer Him fruits and berries, sing 
to Him songs of their love for Him,* of His callous 
disregard of them only the day before, of their 
hesitation to trust Him for the future, and of the 
burning hopes, of their hearts’ desire never to be 
away from Him. He, in His turn, explains away 
the several complaints with a joke, with a look, 
with a loving smile, with a kindly pat, with a hopeful 
word, ■with a counter query, with a seeming lie, 
— aU so sweet, so convincing, so hope-gi'ving, so 
divine. The clouds of the dark past are thus 
scattered by his loving word; and the harmony of 
their reunion reigns supreme. The most intimate 
and personal relations, the love-making and the 
love-embrace, are sung by devotees with great 
ardour and fervour. 

Now comes the* evening service, with its offerings 
of jungle berries and sweetmeats, accompanied by 
songs and dance of the Gopis, spending the sunset 
hours of rest and play, after the day’s toil, in 


1 Puehtimargiya^pada-samgraha, pt. Ill, p. 142. 
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fun and frolic. And as the Boy reaches the village 
Jasoda performs an drti before He enters the portals 
of the home. Soon after He is served with cream. 

The boy must now prepare for His evening 
meal and night’s rest ; so He is imdressed ; His night 
suit is put on. He takes liis supper now : Mother 
Jasoda prepares the food; the Gopikas serve the 
several courses in plates of gold. Mother Jasodaji 
persuades the little Darling to choose what He 
may; milk is now offered and the mother says, 
“ Drink this milk, my heart, and make thy mother 
happy Pdn-hidi is now offered ; the flute is once 
more in His hands ; an drti is offered to Him while 
Jasoda sings of His lotus coiintenance, of His 
o’erflowing kindness to His hhaktas, and complains 
that, instead of His whole being and divinity He 
should merely give a glimpse of His face.* Their 
Lord now retires to rest ; the Gopis sing songs of 
fear and hope: fear, for the dread of separation 
through the dark hours of the lonesome night ; 
hope, for perchance. He may shp out of His bed in 
order to cheer up His devotees by revealing His 
whole beuag and divinity to them. In the midst of 
such mixed emotions they comfort their breaking 
hearts with the hope at least of the return of the 
morn when aU will be as it was, once more.® 

Now all these incidents and sentiments are 
literally dramatised. The whole day is set up, as 
if, with the acts and scenes of a living drama, 
or an opera, or a miracle play, wherein the 
daily doings of Krishna and his companions 
are rehearsed with a sense of reality and faith that 
cannot but be compared to the reality and faith 
we attached to our toys and playthings in the 
nursery, when we were little children. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 175-179, ISO, 193-195. 

2 Ibid., pp. 195. 

8 Ibid., pp. 215-223. 
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Blit these daily services do not exhaust the 
subject-matter and sentiments of the Kirtans. 
There are Kirtans sung on festive occasions also, all 
through the year. And there are seasonal songs. ^ 
All these are connected with one or the other achieve- 
ments of the Lord. These songs are sometimes of 
an esoteric character. The birthdays of the four 
chief incarnations of Vishnu, \iz., Janmdshtami, 
Nrisimha-chaturdasi,Rdmanavmi, andV dman-dwddaM 
are celebrated in songs and ceremonies. And the 
birthdays of the founder of the Sampraddya and 
his descendants also provide occasions for song and 
festivity.® 

Let us remember that most Kirtans are songs of 
joy, not of sorrow, repentance, or pain. The latter 
type of songs are called Bhajans, and are never 
sung in temples in the presence of the God.* For, it 
is believed that the presence of the God purifies 
the devotee and brings Him face to face with divine 
bliss. ViraTia (separation from the Lord) is indica- 
tive only of the frailty of man; in this state of 
desperation the devotee thinks so much of himself ; 
but as soon as the reunion {Sdnnidhya) is restored the 
joy everlasting for which he thirsts, dispels all 
inhibition, aU fear, all misery. Therefore, all wails 
of grief, separation and pain are sung away from 
His presence, when God does not reveal His kindly 
tender-hearted care to the devotee. 

Let us now turn to Gujarati literature, properly so 
called. A general remark may first be made. A birds- 
eye view of this literature will easily lead one to recog- 
nize that though the Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Purdncs have been providing material 

1 Cf. Besai, L. : Kirtan Samgraha, pp. 266-G9, 272-304, 483-93, 
557-653. 

2 Ibid., pp. 1-82, 554-66, 495-500. 

s Ibid., pp. 428-84, 505-50. 

* Cf. Pushti-mSrgiya Pada Samgraha, III, pp. 224-44. 
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for the poets of Gujarat for centuries, the Bhagvat 
Purdna in particular has been most consistently 
drawn upon as the treasure-house of stories, inci- 
dents and sentiments which sujjplj^ the fundamental 
material for the workmanship of poets and artists. 
For all practical purposes, it may be said, that if 
we remove all tlie literary work inspired bj’ the 
Bhagvat Purdna, httle uill remain which maj’^ be 
wortli the name of literature at all. Next to the 
Blvdugvat, at whatever distance, comes the Rdrmyana. 
But of these two currents of the old traditions that 
have been influencing the life and literature of 
Gujarat, the Rdmdyana is of lesser importance, so 
far as influence on literary production is concerned. 

It must also be noted that the greater part of 
Gujarati literature, whether historj^ legend, story, 
religion or philosophy is what might be called 
Bhakti (i.e. devotional) literature. 

The sources of this Bhakti literature of Gujarat 
can be traced to three fundamental currents : 
(1) the folk-rehgion of India as recorded in the 
Purdnas, especially in the Bhdgvat Purdna, (2) the 
enormous Bhakti lore inherited from Saints all 
over India, and (3) the teachings of Sampraddyas, 
and other Dharma teachings. 

The first of these currents must have begun 
very early in liistory, during the times of the decline 
of Buddhism. The second current is the logical 
consequence of the first, in terms of the effort 
of individual teachers throughout India to keep 
the torch of Dharma alive in the midst of the 
human groups under their influence. And the 
third, started by Kumarilla Bhatt and Sankara- 
charya, is but an indication of attempts at 
standardizing Dharma and life, by gathering the 
two dynamic elements into one focus, and thus 
restating the old Brahmanism in terms of 
SampraMyas. 
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Before Narsinlia Mehta was born in 1414, a 
number of historical works like Visaldeva-ras, Jag- 
dhusdndpad, Rajsekhar’s Vastupdl-rds, and Sridhar’s 
Bamanamall Chanda, folk-tales and stories like 
Mayanrekhdrds of Hursevak, and legendary and 
historical Avorlts hke ^ridhar’s Darsana, were part 
of the hterary treasures of Gujarat, in addition to 
the Jain treasures -nith which we are not concerned. 

The purely hterary tradition in Gujarat, as we 
understand it in modern times, started Avith Narsinlia 
Mehta 1414-1481,* Mirabai 1403-1470,® and Bhalana 
1439-1539.® Narsinha Mehta was a Nagar Brahmin 
of Junagadh. In early hfe, due to several reasons, 
he worshipped Siva. He has written his own 
biography in which he relates how he asked Siva 
to grant liim the very tiling Siva held dear to 
liimself.* And Siva is said to have initiated the 
Bhakta poet into the mysteries of the Rdsllld of 
Krishna vdth the sixteen thousand Gopis. This was 
the point of Ins conversion to the worship of Krishna. 
As a devotee of Krishna, who is traditionally known 
to accept the devotion and love of any human 
being readily, Narsinha broke the Dharmas of his 
own Onyati, winch is considered the highest of 
Brahmin castes in Gujarat; thus he joined the 
untouchables in singing and dancing in praise of 
his beloved Krishna. In justification of this he 
said “where such (caste) distinctions exist there 
is no God; for He looks equally upon all, and all 
are equal in His eyes ”.® Such conduct of Narsinha 
Mehta provoked the members of his caste con- 
siderably ; they therefore decided not to allow 
Narsinha to dine ivith them. And it is said that in a 


1 Narsinha Mehta Krit Kuvya Sangraha, ed. by I. S. Desai, introduc- 
tion, pp. 24-44. 

2 Milestones, p. 28. 3 Milestones, p. 43. 

* Narsinha Mehta Krit Kavya Sangraha, p, 74. 

6 Ibid., p. 417. 
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caste dinner his fellow-caste men and women were 
horrified to find ‘ untouchables ’ sitting in their 
midst. Tliis illusion, it was supposed, was due to 
their prohibiting Narsinha to join the dinner; so, 
as soon as he was minted to join them, the illusion 
disappeared.^ Another story is told of the poet : 
the Saivite ruler of Junagadh, Ra Mandhk, accused 
the poet of hypocrisy, and cheating, and required 
him to furnish evidence of the reahty of his God 
Elrishna. It is said that the helpless Narsinha 
praj'^ed for Krishna’s succour ; and Krishna is 
said to have presented Himself corporeally to 
garland His devotee. Other incidents like these 
are sung about this Bhakta poet by Premananda, 
where il&ishna comes to the rescue of the Bhakta 
at the time of his children’s marriage,® by accepting 
a bill of exchange written by Narsinha to Samalsa, 
that is to say, Krishna. Narsinha Mehta has sung 
the praises of Krishna in his description of the 
mysteries of Rdsllld. Thus his Srangdrmdld, 
Vasantvilds and Hindola, Rdsa-sahasrapadt, Chdturl- 
clihatrlsl, Bdl-llld, and Ddna-lUd are replete with 
vivid descriptions and subtle interpretations of the 
Lord’s divine play. In these, IIis delicate gait. 
His charming manners, the pastoral aspects of His 
life. His pranks on the banks of the Jamna, and 
many other incidents connected with the Oopis 
and the cows are given as hving testimonies of the 
reaUties of the poet’s spiritual journeys amongst 
the Go-lok. 

In liis Bdl-llld, the child Krishna is described 
in relation -wath His mother and the Gopis. Descrip- 
tions of the obstinacy of the child wanting Ms 
mother to bring down the moon, of the joyous 
dances before Jasoda, of the dialogue between Jasoda 
and the Gopis regarding their complaint against 


1 Op. cit., p. 44. 
15 


2 Ibid., p. 57. 
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Krishna’s mischief, are couched in verses of great 
beauty and comeliness. His Rasa-saJutsrapadi, 
ShodaM Chaiuri, Suratsangrdm contain Tartans that 
glorify the deeds of Krishna. Now and again 
Narsinha describes Krishna as speaking through Mm, 
inspiring Mm, and directing every moment of Ms life, 
in songs of great religious depth and fervour. In this 
way the poet reveals Mmself as completely 
surrendered to the will of Krishna. Sometimes, 
however, he seeks to solve philosophical problems 
dealing with the mysteries of life. Thus in Ms 
morning songs {Prahhdtiydn), Narsinha sees the 
Universe dancing with the universe of one’s soul ^ ; 
or he sees the Lord in the tree as seed and in the 
seed as tree ® ; in these ways the poet proclaims : 
“ Until thou hast searched and found out the essence 
in thyself, all efforts at mastery are but vain 
In other moods the poet is indifferent to happiness 
and misery,* and at his best he proclaims that 
there is no difference between the Creator and His 
creation.® 

One may then say that Narsinha Mehta’s 
writings reveal the attitude and doctrines pro- 
pounded in the Dasamaskhanda of the Bhdgvat 
Puran. And in Ms Svddmdcharitra, one may even 
see the Bhakta Narsinha as he Mmself sought to 
become in Ms heart-rending description of the 
labours and devotion of Bhakta Sudama. In most 
tender verses Narsinha sings of the Truth, the 
Way, and the life as revealed to Mm in the BdslUd, 
wMch is detailed in the Dasamaskhanda. No 
wonder that Dayaram called Mm the precursor of 
Vallabhachaiya.* His poetry is part of the best 
treasures of the people of Gujarat for aU times. 
The poet is the darling of young and old, rich and 


^ Op. cit.» p. 486. 
3 Ibid., p. 486. 

5 Ibid., p. 495. 


2 Ibid., p- 485. 

< Ibid., p. 494. 

6 Dayarajn krit Kavya Manimala, II, p. 86. 
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poor, the wise and the simple. Mahatma Gandhi, 
another great Vaishnava force of aU time, has been 
quickened to thought and action by the poetry of 
Narsinha Mehta. 

It is surprising therefore why Narsinha’s poetry 
has not become part of the Divine Services of 
Vaishnava sects, especially of the VaUabhi sect. 
In fact only one hhajan of Narsinha Mehta finds a 
place in Vaishnavite worship ; it is sung on a certain 
occasion, once a year, at the Vallabhite temple of 
Surat. 

Let us now consider Mirabai, another great 
force of the Bhakti Hterature of Gujarat. More than 
Narsinha Mehta, she has been an all-India figure 
for centuries. She was a Rajput princess ; and her 
parents are said to have been Vaishnavas. Wliile 
yet young she is said to have thought that she was 
married to Giridharlal (a form of Ehishna). And 
much against her will, it is said that she was married 
to a Saivite lung named Bhojraj of Mewar. ^ This led 
to unhappiness in married life ; she became a widow 
when yet twenty; so she left her home and her all 
to join the band of Krishna devotees. She has sung 
in praise of her Lord Krishna in poems of immense 
lyrical value, human tenderness and love. Her life 
may be said to be a spiritual romance. All 
this upset her brother-in-law, the Rana, who 
is said to have sent her a cup of poison 
which she drank in the name of her Lord. And, 
she says, nothing happened to her. In fact, as 
we have already stated, she considered herself to be 
the bride of Knshna himself, and therefore thought 
that she could not be married to another.® So she 
requested the Rana to abdicate his throne and join her 


p- 


^ I am obliged to Mr* M. B. Majumdar for this material. 

^ Hun to parini ^iUnalia vami Bath4r4, in Vyaeji ni Vato by Baichura, 
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and her fellow devotees in their worship of Krishna/ 
And on another occasion, when the Rana made 
attempts to gain her confidence by offering her 
jewels and gorgeous raiment, she spurned these 
offers and said, “I would rather die in a hut un- 
adorned and devoid of earthly treasures; for my 
crown of glory is borne on the brow of Him in 
whose hands mj heart rests, my Krishna, the 
Lord of my heart”/ Let us not misunderstand 
this attitude of Mirabai as indicative of the jdrbhdv 
of the Gopis as Sakhis ; Mirabai’s attitude was that 
of the married wife and life-companion of Krishna. 
In poems like 

Oovindo prdn amdro re^ 
and Kahan gayo re pelo morli-wdlo re/ 
and Han re mdrd &am kale maljo re/ 
and J\hikhadd ni mdyd Idgi re,® 
and Araja kare dike Mird rankdi,'' 
and Bolmd, bohnd, bolmd re,® 
and Prim ni, prim ni, prim ni ri,^ 

she gives songs of heart-felt love for Krishna winch 
have gained an immortal place in the Uterature 
of India. Three hmidred years have passed 
since Mira’s day, and we may safely say that no 
poet, male or female, of Gujarat has achieved the 
glory of such verse as hers. 

Many a time, Mirabai has sung as the mother 
of Krishna, as in her “GopaZ pydre mdgat 
mdklian roti ” ; or she sometimes plays the role 
of a ddsi as in Mane chdker rdkho Mirabai 

1 I. S. Desal : Brihah Kav-ya Dohan, p. 84. 

2 Brihat Kavya Bohan, p. 884. The same sfory has been sung by 
Narslnha Mehta cf. his Kavya Sangraha, p. 12 . 

3 Brihat Kavya Dohan by Desai I. C., Vol. I, p. 884. 

* „ „ p. 882. 

^ „ Vol. II, p. 842. 

3-7 Brihat Kavya Dohan, Vol. II, p. 842. 

8-9 Brihat Kavya Dohan, Vol. I, p. 883. 

^0 Gujarat, Vol. 14, No. I, article on Mirabai nu Pad by Majnnmdar, 
Manjulal, p. 55. 
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may have been affected by the teachings of 
Madhavacharya/ She was a great traveller, and 
she may have been affected even by the teachings 
of Chaitanya. 

As in the case of Narsinha Mehta, Mirabai’s 
poems are not sung in temples. But they have 
found a permanant place in the homes of Gujarat. 
Early every morning -vvomen chant Mira’s verses, 
which sacred treasure is securely handed down from 
generation to generation of the womanhood of 
Gujarat, Perhaps the verses which describe the 
poet’s struggle to assert her longing in religious life 
as against the subtle shackles of family, caste and 
Dharrim answer the folk’s most ardent aspirations. 

Another contemporary of Narsinha Mehta was 
Bhalana (1439-1539). It is well-nigh certain that 
he was a Modh Brahmin of Patan. His early works 
suggest that he may have been a devotee of Siva 
and Rama. This seems rather puzzling. But let 
us not forget that though, as a Brahmin, Bhalana 
may have worshipped Siva, he was bound to worship 
Rama as the Ishta-deva of the Modh Community. 
Anyhow his later works are definitely in favour of 
Rama-worship, as revealed in his “ Raghunath 
(i.e,, Rama) is Bhalana’s God,” which refrain he 
repeatedly uses in his poems. 

His works reveal what an uphill task the poet 
took upon himself to perform with the help of his 
literary talents. For he had to fight his way on 
behalf of a Puranic revival, so natural to the genius 
of the region and its people, against the prevailing 
teachings and practices of Jainism and Saivism 
which were oppressing the soul of fnan in Gujarat, 
As a Purani (reciter of the Scriptures) he used to pour 
the living music of his verse and teachings in the 
hearts of men and women who gathered together to 


^ Pushti Bhaktisiidha, Vol. V, p. 169> Moolchand Teliwala. 
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drink deep from the recitals of his Kadamban and 
NalaJchyan, his RdTrmdjalackantra and Krishna- 
vishti, his Jdlandhardkhydn and Dhruvakhydn, his 
Rdma-vivdha and other works. 

As one dives deep into the heart of Bhalana’s 
poems, one finds that his art, sentiments and love 
of God are born of the breath and flavour that rule 
the spirit of the Bhagvat, mainly perhaps of the 
Dasama-skandha. For instance, in lus dialogue 
between Siva and Bliildi, or in his narration of the 
childhood of Rama, the poet makes supreme efforts 
to make us believe (perhaps to persuade himself to 
beheve) that the richest and the most beautiful 
we can predicate of Krishna and the Gopis would be 
just as true of Siva, Bhildi and Rama. In fact the 
fullness of his heart bursts best into the songs 
regarding Krishna,* wherein the directness of the 
visions of the Bhagvat is not hidden behind the 
art of the poet and seer. 

We may noAV take note of Padmanabh, a poet 
of no mean merit, who wrote his Kahdnada De 
Prdbhandha in 1456.* The heroic exploits of a 
Vaishnava King named Kahanada De form the 
subject-matter of this poem. This choice of subject 
is a departure from the accepted traditions wMch 
tend, as we have already said, to make hterature 
subservient to rehgion and rehgious lore. Anyhow 
in verses of great force and vigour Padmanabh 
portrays the glories of the Rajput life and traditions 
of the fifteenth century. 

Then consider Bhima (1484),? a Modh Brahmin, 
perhaps of Prabhas Patan,* who is known for his 


^ For insfcances cf. Jdvo Nanda na gowalia, tun Senun magd dan 
or» Chhabila Nanda nd re, tari chaino chatko jo. 
or, Bat e Kanudo, amrut pe ati mitho re. 

^ Jhaveri, K.M. : Milestones, p. 48. 

'* Jhaveri, K.M. : Milestones, p. 46. 

* Munahi, K.M. : Gujarati Sahitya, pt. V, p. 320 ; also Jani, A. B. ; 
Introduction to Hari-lild, p. 5. 
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two works called Hari-Uld-shodas-kald and Prahodha- 
prakds. His Han-Uld delineatas the story of the 
Bhagwat from the Sanskrit version of Bop-dev, as the 
poet acknowledges/ The poem is also composed in 
a variety of melodies {ragas) ; this shows that Bhima 
was also a musician. His Prabodha-prakas is a 
Prakrit version of Krishnamisra’s Prahodha-chandro- 
daya, which was a favourite drama repeatedly per- 
formed in the Vaishnava temple at Dwarka during 
the poet’s hfe-time. From both these poems it is 
evident that the poet was not only a Vaishnava, 
but that he worked for the Vaishnavite cause, in 
that he wrote his Prakrit versions, as he says, for 
the edification and culture of the Sudra and woman- 
kind,® both of whom are denied the right to learn 
the scriptures by the School of Sankaracharya. 
And though his praise of Sankar and Paxvati in the 
Prahodha-prakds * may raise doubts about his 
reUgious following, his repeated references to his 
visits to the Vaishnavite shrine of Dwarka,* and 
his declared love and devotion for Govinda,® along 
with the other evidence already given by us, leave 
little room for doubt regarding his Vaishnavite 
following. 

With these facts in favour of the poet, one is 
naturally surprised why he has not become a favourite 
of the people. And it is suggested that this is 
mainly due to the absence in his poems of that 
humility, sense of separation and real heart-rhythms 
of the true Bhakta, which are so apparent in the 
verses of Bhakta poets hke Narsinha and Dayaram. 

Another poet, Nakar (1504-84),® was a Deesawal 
Vania of Baroda, who dedicated* his life to the 

1 Kavya Dohan, Vol. IV, p. 152. 

® HarUila, Introduction, by A. B. Jani, p. 120. 

» Ibid., p. 114. 

* Kavya Dohan, Vol. IV, p. 43. 

B Ibid., Vol. rv, p. 43. 

® Brihat Kavya Dohan, Vol. VIII, Introduction, p. 36. 
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singing and praising of Hari, as he says in his 
Dhruvakhyan.^ His writings like Harischandrd- 
khydn, and ^iva-vivdh reveal his great intimacy with 
the Puranic lore. Like all Akhydn writers, Nakar 
vividly portrays the social life and manners of his 
times in the language of the people ; and though an 
humble, gentle, cultured Vania, the poet criticises 
the e\rils of his times hke bigamy, polygamy, tyranny 
over widows, and ill-treatment of the womankind.® 
Nakar wrote not for material profits or for fame ; 
his poems were dedications to the Lord Krishna, in 
whose name, hke a true Vaishnava, he wrote for the 
edification of the iSudra and womankind, whom, 
as we have said, the Saivites denied the know- 
ledge and study of the scriptures. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century 
flourished a VaishnaAdte poet called Mandan,® a 
Bandhara of Sirohi. He vTote Prabodhabatrisi, 
which consists of twenty Chhappds on thirty- 
two subjects, social and rehgious. His writings 
reveal that he is a critic of his times. As a master 
of proverbs, weaving them in his verses with great 
skill and naturalness, he is the chief representative 
of a fine of poets who have used the proverbial 
philosophy of Gujarat not only to represent and 
justify, but also to castigate and improve, the social 
and religious beliefs and practices of their times ; 
Akha foUoAvs him, and Samal makes a successful 
use of this device in his Aiigad-visMi. Though he 
was a devoted Vaishnava, he did not spare the 
weaknesses of his sect, as is evident from many a 
passage in his poem.* As was the practice of his 


^ Op. cit., p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 

8 I ara indebted to Mr, S. C. Raval, the editor of Prahodlia-batriai, 
for the material used in this section. Cf. Vyas, M. B., and Raval, S. C. ; 
Prabodka-hairieiy Bombay, 1930. 

A E.g., cf. Ibid., p. 0 , 11, 30, and 76. 
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time, Mandan is said to have roamed about from place 
to place, singing his Chhappas and other Bhajans. 

We may also make a passing reference to 
Vachharaj of Jambusar (1544),^ who was a follower 
of the Kahir-panih. He wrote tales of love and 
affection in his Ras-manjari. This poem gives 
realistic pictures of the innate tendencies of the 
fair sex to resort to subtle devices that serve to 
fulfil the attainment of their sweet designs. 
Naturally, though secular in their vein, these tales 
became very popular with the agricultural and 
labouring classes for whom they were written. And, 
as Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri suggests, the poem 
“ foreshadows the line which Samal Bhat was to 
follow so brilliantly later 

Gopaldas (1570-75) of Rupal, in Ahmedabad 
District, devoted aU his life to the service and pro- 
pagation of the Vallabhi Sampraddya. It is said 
that he was born mute, and that Vithalnathji, the 
then head of the Vallabhi sect at Gokul, not only 
cured liim of his disability by a miracle, but also 
blessed him Avith the vision divine {Darsan) of the 
Rdsa-Uld of Kjishna. And out of gratefulness 
Gopaldas dedicated his aU to Vithalnathji, and to 
the cause of the Sampraddya.^ 

Gopaldas has written two poems called Bhakti- 
ptiyusha and Vallabhdkhydn. In the former, which 
yet remains unpublished, the poet narrates his 
vision of the Rdsa-llld of Krishna. In the Valla- 
bhdkhydn * he sings, with a believer’s heart, of the 
glory of VaUabh^harya and his family, especially 
of his patron and Guru Vithalnathji. A consider- 
able part of this poem is devoted to the description 
and appreciation of the system of Di\dne Service 


1 Kavya Dohan, Vol. IV, p. 199. 

2 Mileatonea, p. 53. 

3 This material is taken from Baao-bavana Vaiahnava ni varta. 
* Brihat Kavya Dohan, Vol. VIII. 
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introduced by Vithalnatliji. The whole poem is 
adapted to suitable musical melodies, in which it is 
sung by Vaishnavites wliile they perform the sevd 
(service), not only in Gujarat, but all over India. 
But it is not yet introduced as part of the Service 
before the shrines in the temples of the Maharajas. 
Besides, the poet gives able expositions of the 
fundaments of the beliefs and practices of Vallabhism, 
ivith great ease and lucidity. His sentiments and 
language have the softness and delicacy of the 
flower ; the sweet and intricate melody of liis verse 
reveals the throbs of the woman’s heart that winds 
through descriptions, experiences and principles, 
rising to flights of imagination and fancy equal to 
any of the high-fliers in the world of poets. But he 
has neither the richness, strength and self-possession 
of a master-seer like Narsinha, nor the sublime 
moods, mascuhne vigour, and piercing analysis of a 
poet-philosopher hke Akha. He is an ardent devotee 
of his Sampraddya, — a mouth-piece of his Master, 
an humble follower and poet of his sect. His 
language, as his sentiment, is pecuharly his own, 
unlike any other poet of Gujarat; he follows none 
in form, style or sentiment ; and none has followed 
him either. 

Due to the Sdmpraddyic affinities, Gopaldas was 
intimately influenced by the beliefs, thought, 
language, and sentiments of the Vraja culture. 
And yet we can hardly discern any trace of these 
in the poet’s writing so far as the use of words from 
the Vraja-bhdshd is concerned ; on the contrary, due 
perhaps to his study of the Subodliiniji and this 
cultural contact, 4n his use of Sanskrit words in 
Gujarati the poet imparts them the crisp and easy 
flow of the Vraja-bhdshd. 

As we have already said, due to his position in 
the Sampraddya, the poet is a favourite all over 
India where Vallabhism flourishes. We have now 
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only to add that tliis has necessitated commentaries 
on his works in several languages. This is, perhaps, 
a unique honour, not enjoyed by any other poet of 
Giijarat. In Gujarat, on the contrary, Gopaldas is 
known to a few outside the Vallabhi sect, perhaps 
because a prophet is rarely welcome in his own 
homeland, 

Vasto (1597), a Leva Kanbi of Borsad, lived and 
died in Barhanpur. Ho wrote Subhadrd-harana, 
i^ukadevdkhydn and Sddhu-chritra. He is said to 
have wandered all OA^er India with ascetics. Any- 
how, his works are replete with tendencies towards 
asceticism and apathy for the material and social 
joys of human hfe. His SubJiadrd-harana, for in- 
stance, reveals his positive dislike of and contempt, 
if not mockerv and hatred, for the normal human 
being’s concern with worldliness and the things of 
the world. His &‘ukadevdkhyd;n is written in a 
vein of renunciation after the style of Narsinha. 

Then consider Bhima’s son Vishinidas (^13), a 
Nagar Brahmin of Cambay, who wrote Akhydns 
along the traditions started by Bhalana. Incidents 
from the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata are used 
by the poet, like other writers of Akhydns-, he also 
wrote a life of Narsinha Mehta. Throughout liis 
poems the poet blends contemporary material out 
of the hfe and manners of the people, in the por- 
traiture of the persons and events in his poems. ^ 
But Vishnud^ reveals a poet’s heart in the lullaby 
wherein Mother Jasoda sings to her darhng of the 
story of Rama “ ; this lullaby reminds us of the sweet 
music and joy of Surdas’ lullabies and nativity songs. 

We now come to the poets of the seventeenth 
century. The wars of the sixteenth century, which 
ended in the Mogul supremacy, are now over; and 

' K.g., when ho deacribca KriaJiua with tho Parekh'a turban on, while 
He accepts Naraiiiha's bill of exchange. 

* Sayaji Siihityamalu, Vol. 45, p. 58. 
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for all practical purposes the country becomes free 
from political and dynastic troubles, at least till 
after the times of Shah Jehan. Therefore, man 
could naturally afford to turn liis gaze upon his 
own doings, and look backwards and forwards for 
new opportunities of h^dng, a tiling he could not 
do during times of wars and pohtical upheavals. 
This opportunity to remove the dross that had 
gathered for about a century, and to reinstate the 
pure gold once more in its legitimate position, in 
order that the human material of Gujarat may be 
hfted up from the synnomic level to which man and 
his work had gone down, up to a level of synteUc 
endeavour and yearning, even perhaps achievement. 
So, although the poets and philosophers of this age 
build on the foundations of the old, they build 
structures out of their very life-blood, struc- 
tures that serve to foster and nourish the sentiments, 
aspirations, ideas and ideals of the impatient 
humanity that longed to live its own life of free choice 
and self-direction. So also during this period arise 
three great voices in Gujarat : Akha, Premananda 
and Samal. The first cleared the jungle of supersti- 
tions and rehgious practices, and enunciated a 
philosophjr of criticism much needed for the vital 
necessities of a spiritual revival ; the second, picking 
up whatever of the strange, scattered and disrupted 
tunes of the melody of the rehgious hfe, folklore 
and sentiments that the age inherits, weaves them 
into weird patterns of composite structures which 
our hero plays with lofty notes of classical purity, 
dignity and values, thus fulfilhng his dreams of 
giving birth to a •literature that any rising nation 
will be only too proud to own as its very best 
treasure ; and the third, at whatever distance 
from the other two, saw visions and dreamt 
dreams in his romances and fairy-tales of a new 
world which, in those old times, unfolded strange 
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Nostras and stranger social relations, and which are 
even now strugghng their way, in spite of the zealous 
efforts of Social Reformers for more than half a 
century. 

The first of the triad, then, Akha. Born some- 
time about the end of the sixteenth century, in 
the simple home of a goldsmith (Soni) of Jetalpur, 
Akha migrates to Ahmedabad, perhaps, when yet in 
his teens. Soon he becomes popular; gaining con- 
fidence of the then Governor {Svbd) of the Province, 
Akha becomes the head of the Imperial Mint of 
Ahmedabad. Thereafter he marries a woman of dis- 
agreeable temperament. She dies some time after 
marriage; his only sister follows her. So in the 
midst of plenty and popularity, Akha finds himself 
rather imhappy in his domestic hfe. A neighbour 
woman gave her sympathies to Akha in his bereave- 
ment and promised to be his sister. This gave Akha 
both comfort and peace. 

But wealth, prestige and friendsliip next 
abandoned him. Somebody wrongly accused the 
head of the Moghul mint of foul behaviour of wliich, 
later, he was cleared honourably; his neighbour- 
sister whom he served nobly and well, also hurt 
his much-injured heart by distrust. Tliis was 
sufficient to upset Akha ; his injured eyes could see 
notliing else but hypocrisy, selfishness and ugly 
inhumanity round about him. 

So Akha gives up liis all, and leaves home in 
search of a guru who may enable him to secure the 
true, real and enduring bliss that belongs to God. 
He joins the company of travelling bhajan-mavdalies, 
goes about with them as far as !^asi, visiting every 
holy shrine he meets on his way. 

In all probabihty, during lus early life Akha 
struggled much to satisfy, by any method and 
through any source, his inmost cravings for Hari.^ 

* Kahe Alcho hun ghaiiim e ratyo, Harine kaje man avatyo. 
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And he may have sought to practice the well-known 
external rituals and practices ^ of the Valldbhi 
school, which are the prehminaries devised to help 
the individual who seeks an ascent into realms of 
the higher life. And he complains that these did 
not pacify the turmoil of his mind. * Then he declares 
that he studied the Darsanas and sought wisdom of 
ascetics of various Orders,® till at last he went to 
Gokul for Brahma-savfibandha from the then well- 
Imown Vallabhi Mahdrdj, Gokulnathji.* As the 
Brahma-sambandha did not immediately secure him 
the object his heart was longing to realize (how could 
it ?), Akha natmally got dissatisfied with himself,® 
and said unto himself : “0 Akha, what after all 

hast thou realized (out of this initiation), when the 
Eternal Friend (i.e., Hari or Krishna) is yet behind 
the veil”.* Continuing, he narrates: “For a 
long time I used to weep (in view of my separation ’’ 
from the Lord); and, suddenly, of Himself Hari 
came and revealed Himself unto me ”.® And, in 
his thanksgivings after this experience, Akha re- 
cognizes his debt for it to three great persons,® and 
the fourth, viz. the Lord Himself, all of whom, 
Akha says, even the Vedas cannot overthrow.®® 


^ Ghanan kritya karyan mSn bahya or Tilak kartfin trepan gayftn. 

2 Toye na bhagi man-ni lahya. 

s Dardon ve^ joi babu rahyo. 

^ Gum Karvane Gokul gayo ; Gum kidhib m€n Gokulnath, gum e 
mujne ghali nath. 

^ Man manavi saguro thayo, pan a vichar nugurano naguro rahyo. 
We may note, however, that there is another version of this; it lays 
the blame on Gokulnathji. But the voision is not documented and is 
therefore now altogether discredited. 

^ Vichar kahe pamyo sGn Akha, janma jamnano kySn chhe sakha. 

7 I.e., Viraha, which is* a stage towards the attainment of the divine 
beatitude, according to the Vallabhite School. 

^ Bahu kal hGn roto rahyo, av6 achanak Hari pragat thayo. 

V These three great persons may be the first three gums of the 
V<dlabhi sect ; if that is so, Akha is only doing his obvious duty, as the 
Hindus understand it, by declaring the glory of his guni-parampard at 
a time when his heart is full of thanksgiving. 

^0 Tran maha-pumaha ne chotho ap, jeno na thaye V6d6 uthap. 
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There is a tradition, we do not know on what 
authority it is based, which says that after the 
alleged ^ssatisfaction with Gokulnathji, Akha went 
to KaiSi where he was accepted by a guru named 
Brahmananda who was a follower of the Vedanta 
of Sankaracharya. Akha is said to have learnt the 
Secret Knowledge from this gurxi for several years, 
and ultimately to have become a BraTima-gnydni. 
It is true that Akha sings of the mahimd (greatness) 
of his guru; it is also true that he most joyfully 
relates the incident of his guru's gift, at least in 
one place, ^ of the much desired initiation into the 
divine mysteries, when Akha witnessed the Vision 
Divine in which the Lord God in His grace accepted 
Akha at His holy feet.® 

But there are some weak links in this tale: 
we have no evidence that the initiation ever took 
place at Kasi. And though the word Brahmananda 
occurs in several places, it is extremely dangerous 
to infer, without supplementary evidence that may 
corroborate the same, that the word is used as a 
proper noun to denote the name of a person. In 
fact, it is suggested that the poet plays a pun on that 
word; of course this is possible; and doubtless, if 
other evidence was forthcoming we would have 
considered the claims of such a hypothesis ; for the 
present, however, this interpretation leaves a con- 
siderable amount of doubt in our mind, especially in 
view of the fact that, in one place, Akha definitely 
says that Hari revealed Himself to him of His own 
accord,® and, in another place Akha advises his 
audience that one should become his own guru-. 
“thy best guru is thine own self.”* Akha 

^ Anauda vadhyo ne rang ulatyo re, Pragatya chhe kain purana 
Brahma re; Sadguru ne charane avtSn re. Or, Jd magyan td gum e 
apiyun re. 

^ Akha ni upar daya upni re, rakhyo Hari e charari ni pas re. 

3 Avi achanak Hari pragat thayo. 

^ Guru tha taro tuiija. 
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is so erratic a writer that one finds it extremely un- 
safe to generalize anything about him without fear 
of contradiction. Of course, suggestions have come 
forth that this Brahmananda guru is traceable. ^ But 
the evidence is vague and unauthentic, therefore, 
at least for the while, unrehable. 

On the other hand, an examination, at least of his 
Akhegitd, the authenticity of which is unquestion- 
able, leads us reasonably to assume, not however with- 
out some difficulties which may be traceable to the 
mixed personahty of Akha, that the whole book 
gives an exposition of, and depends, more or less 
entirely on, the scriptures of the VallahM school. 
On the whole, the poem is a rosary of pure pearls 
of Vaishnavite excellence, with the permissible 
sprinkhng of a few stray stones which may be 
traced to the Vedanta of Sankaracharya, which 
Akha must have come across in that age when all 
was in a flux in the world of thought, after a century 
of wars. And this could be the more so with a 
person hke Akha who hungered after the Truth, 
no matter from whatever source and in whatever 
manner he may gather it unto lumself. Anyhow, 
let us examine the Akhegitd and the other chief 
poems of Akha, in some detail. 

To begin with, let us remind ourselves that the 
crucial point of disagreement between iSdnkar- 
veddiUa and the Vedanta of Vallabhacharya (owing to 
which, as we have already said elsewhere, other 
differences must arise between them) revolves round 
their solutions of the vital problem regarding the 
reality of the phenomenal universe (jagat). For 
Sankaracharya Brahman alone is the real; and, 
though Brahman is the cause of jagat, jagat is but a 
delusion and, therefore, unreal. On the other hand, 
VaUabhach^ya stoutly contends that Brahman is 


1 Mehta, N. D. ; Akha krit Kavyo, latroduction, p. 16. 
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not only real and eternal, but also the material and 
the spiritual; so the phenomenal world {jagat) is 
Brahman ; therefore jagat is real. 

Now, if we examine the various works of Akha 
on the question of the nature and function of jagat, 
on the whole, we are led to the inevitable conclusion 
that for Akha ^’agraf is but Brahman, real and eternal. ‘ 
But more. Akha believes in a personal God® to 
learn about whom Akha surveys and resurveys the 
systems of philosophy,® studies the beliefs and 
practices of his times,* and at the end of almost 
every chapter of his Akhe-gita, he pours out his 
inmost conviction that the ‘ service ’ (not ‘ worship ’) 
of Hari shall bring forth the summum bonum of 
existence.® And in several places Akha actually 
asserts that Krishna is Brahman.^ Now all this is 
opposed to the Absolutist doctrine of Sankara- 
charya ; on the contrary, it is not only in tune with 
the VaUabliite theory, but is also in accordance 
ivith it. 

If we proceed further in our investigation we 
find that the VaUabhite doctrines regarding the 
uselessness and unreality of worldliness {sdmsdr) 
is also present.® This is supplemented by the solemn 
advice to all to give up their reliance on sdmsdr, 
and seek the refuge of Hari before whom Mdyd 
waits on bended knees.® 


1 Akhe-gita, XXI, 8-9; XXXVII, 1-4; XXXVIII, 4. Panohi- 
karana, 48, 98. Akhana Ghhappa, 17, 206. The idea pervades all 
through Akha’s works. Also, for his notion of Brahman, see Akh4>gita, 
XVIII, 7-9, and Pada X of the same. Anubhava-taindu, I. 

2 Akh4-gita, X, XI, XII. 
a Ibid., XXIX, XXX. 

Akhana Chhappa, 9, 12, 15, 31, 116, 152, iSS, 201. 210. 361, 450. 
558-60, etc. 

5 To B^vo Hari, Guru, Sant n4. 

^ Akhana Chhappa, 101, 1. 

7 Akh4-gita, XII, 2 ; XXXVI, 3 ; Guru-Sishya sfimvad, n, 47-48 ; 
Akhana Chhappa, 208, 569. 

2 Akh4-gita, VIII, 2 ; Guru-di§hya s&mvad, XI, 37-38 ; Akhana 
Chhappa, 244, 527. 

16 
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Then, regarding Akha’s teachings on the tech- 
nique of escaping from the grip of Maya, : following 
the Vallabhite teachings he advocates that the 
seeker after God. must come in intimate contact 
with saintly persons (sant), and. a Master {gv.ru) 
who may, by instruction and example, be pleased to 
help the devotee to be rid of the deep-seated attach- 
ment for worldliness within himself/ Akha thus 
beUeves in what the Vallabliites call Vaishimvo ni 
ddi and Acharya ni ddi, tha,t is to say, the intercession 
of sants and the Guru. Besides, Akha uses Valla- 
bhite expressions hke Bhagawadiya^ and Mahdnu- 
hhdva ® to indicate the devotee. But more. FoUoav- 
ing the Vallabliite technique and theory, Akha 
contends that tliis close contact with sani and Guru 
shall (1) impart the knowledge of the swarupa 
(personality) of God to the devotee,* (2) put him 
into the state of viraha (sej)aration),® (3) create 
witliin him vairdgya (indifference) towards samsar,® 
(4) purge him of the aJiamtd (egotism) and mamatd 
(selfishness) witliin liimself,^ (5) produce in him the 
inner call for nishkdm-hhakti (selfless devotion),® 
(6) secure unto him the sdnnidhya (union) “ by which 
the ddsa of Hari (i.e,, the devotee) wins a dwelhng- 
place in the nijadhdm (permanent abode) or the 
Vaikuntha (the abode of Vishnu).** 

Thus Akha was a follower of the VaUabha School, 


1 AkJie-gita, f, 7 ; II, ' 2 , auti end of almoHt every chiipler ; Guru- 
sishya s3pmvad» IIT, 08 ; Aniibhava-biudu, 4 ; AUhanfi Chhappa, 82, 107. 

2 Akhaiia Chhappa, 099. 

3 Akhc-gitu, XIV, 4. 

* Akhe-gita, X, XI, XII, 157, 38. 

6 Akho-gita, IX ; Ahhana Chbappa, 703-10. 

Akhe-gita, IX : Akhana Chhappa, 24-36. 

7 Akhe-gita, XX, 8-9 ; Akhana Chhappa, 669-70 ; Anubhava-bindu 
i3-14. 

8 Akhe-gita, X, XI, XII, XXXV, XXXVII, XXXVIII ; Akhana 
Chhappa, 719-727 ; Guru-6ishya sSmvad, III, 108. 

® AJ^e-gita, XII, pada X ; Akhana Chhappa, 737-39. 

'0 Akh6-gita, III, 1 1 ; Guru-siflhya sftmvad. III, 38-40, IV, 76-82. 
Panchi-Karona, 85. 
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and not of the veddnta of Sankaracharya as it is 
usually held by the commentators of his works. ^ 

The next prominent literary figure of the age 
was a Chovisa Brahmin of Baroda, of the name of 
Premananda (1636-1734). He became an orphan 
while yet a child. Perhaps this led to his associa- 
tion Avith religious ascetics, some of whom were both 
learned and pious men. Premananda served them 
Avith all his heart. And it is said that one of these 
holy men was so pleased with the young man that 
Avhile parting he blessed the boy and foretold that 
Premananda Avould become a great Prakrit poet. 
With such blessings Premananda started the active 
journey of his life. 

After deciding upon his vocation of fife, look- 
ing round about him, Premananda saw that it 
meant that he had to compose Akhydns from the 
Purdnik lore and repeat the same to audiences of 
men and women, like the bards of those times. He 
made an humble beginning by writing Hindi versions 
of some Purdnik tales. It is said that his guru 
disapproved of his writing in Hindi, and ordered 
him to Avrite in his mother tongue instead. Anyhow, 
our poet not only Avrote in Gujarati for the rest 
of his long life, but also took a voav not to put on 
his turban till he had created a national literature 
of Gujarat, Avorthy of his fatherland and his people, 
and of their culture. He Avrote a large number of 
poems ; of these he gave stirring recitals in his noble 
voice to vast audiences of men and Avomen through- 
out Gujarat. His fame as a bard and poe^ rose 
very high; and liis success Avas so great that very 
soon he became a rich man. 

As Ave have already pointed out in another 


1 Of course, if the material now put before the public in Aprasiddlw. 
Akshaya-vaxiLi (1932) is proved authentic, in spite of the contradictory 
interpretation in the Introduction of the book, our contention that Akha 
was a Vallabhite could be proved without the shadow of a doubt. 
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connection, during his time no independent Sam- 
praddya was yet firmly established in Gujarat. The 
Dharma traditions of those times were going along 
the old undefined way of Purdnik Ehakti, through 
Akhydns ; Bhahti was thus vaguely taught to the 
people through the pleasurable arts of poetic recitals, 
verse-writing and miracle-dramas, performed by men 
who were not necessarily qualified or efficient to 
be equal to the task of teaching Dhar'irm. So the 
religious atmosphere of the times was unsystematic 
and even self-contradictory, as depicted in the 
lore that gathered round poets, saints and seers, — 
a medley of systems and practices, not yet dis- 
entangled in terms of logical wholes of life-outlooks 
called Sampi-addyas. Therefore, on the whole, the 
religion which Premananda believed, sang and 
taught, though rich with the updsnd lore of the 
Purdnik traditions, was vague and undefined. Any- 
how Premananda reveals a definite inchnation, in 
the midst of this medley, for Vaishnavism. For 
h^tance, at the end of every one of his poems 
{Akhydns) he calls upon liis audience to remember 
Hari and to repeat EQs name, since it was due to His 
goodwill and mercy that the writing of the Akhydns 
and their recital was made possible.' Besides, he 
sings most joyfully of the Vaishnava life and its art, 
as depicted in the fives of two great Vaishnavas, 
Narsinha Mehta and Sudamaji. It is suggested by 
some that Premananda was a follower of the 
Ramanuja Sampradaya.® In support of this state- 
ment it is assumed that as Premananda praises 
Rama throughout his Dasamaskandha he must be a 
Ramanuji. Now this assumption is incorrect, in 
that if he was a Ramanuji he would have given 


1 Cf. Brihat Kavya Dohan, Vol. I, pp. 105, 241, 218, 261; Voi. Ill, 
pp- 103, 149, 173; IV, pp. 353, 418, 660; V, p. 369; VIII, p. 660. 

2 Jani, A. B. : Subhadra Harana, Introduction, p. 8. 
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preference to Narayana worship and the worship of 
the vyuha (body) of Narayana as manifest in 
Anirudhha, Vasudeva, Pradyumna and l^ankershan. 
Besides, the Rdmdnujis follow the Ndrada-pancha- 
rdtra traditions in which Ramapuja (Rama worship) 
has little place. In Premananda’s works there is no 
reference to Ndrada-pancJiardtra ; and, in fact, 
Premananda eulogises the Bhdgvat about which the 
Bdmdmijis are silent. More, Premananda actually 
uses the expression Maryddd-Purshottam to indicate 
Rama ; and this is the technical appelation by which 
Rdma-avatdr is designated by the Vallabhites. All 
this makes us believe that the Bhakti tendencies in 
Premananda may have been due, in all probability, 
to the stiU small voice of the Vallabhite Bhakti 
Sampraddya which was soon after going to resound 
from end to end of the country; this is evident, 
for instance, in his rich praises and hymns of 
Hari. 

Besides, his rich verses in the Bdr-mdsno- 
viraha which mark the depths of his Vaishnavite 
heart, and his other poems connected Avith the 
Krishna lore, must have so enchanted the Vaish- 
navites and non-Vaishnavites of his times, that 
these poems became part of the daily worship of 
the people of those days. For instance, his DaSma- 
skandha is sung during the rainy season ; throughout 
the months of Ghaitra and Vaisdkha, Ms Okhd- 
haran is recited ; every Saturday evening Ms Suddmd- 
charitra is read out; every Sunday has its recitals 
of Ms Narsinha-mehta-ni-Jiundi ; during the ^rdddha- 
paMa, Ms Narsinha-mehta nd hdp nu srdddha is 
repeated ; durmg times of personal or family calanaity 
Ms SudJmnvd Akhydn is simg.^ All tMs wiU show to 
what extent Premananda was a Vaishnava soul, 
and to what extent he cleared the jungle of religious 


1 Of. Jani, A. B. : Introduction to Suhkadra-karazi, pp. 47-48. 
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growths for the incoming and establishment of the 
Vaishnavite sects that soon flooded the country. 
Premananda did not found a Sampraddya; but he 
gathered the Vaishnavite forces and currents of his 
times into a river of Krishna lore from wliich men 
and women of devotion eagerly quenched their 
thirst. 

Premananda’s zeal for nursing and fostering the 
language of his native land gathered round him a 
circle of devoted students who pursued the path 
chalked out for them by their master. We shall 
discuss these later on. 

Premananda lived to a great age, and may be 
said to have considerably fulfilled his vow of Ufting 
the language and literature of liis country up to 
classical heights. He has proved liimself the greatest 
master of the j)oet’s art and sentiments in Gujarati. 
The tender pathos of his Naldkhydn, Madalsd- 
dkhydn and Harischmidrdkhydn, the stirring heroic 
vigour of the Bamt-yajna, Abhimanyu-dkhydn, 
Sudhanvd-dkhydn, Mdndhdtd-dkhydn, Devi-charitra 
and Draupadi-harana., the sweet tranquillity of the 
Suddmd-charitra, the weird wonder in the Vdmand- 
kJiydn and Mdrlcaiideya-Purdna, the subtle mirth 
throughout his poems on Narsinha Mehta, the 
amorous loves and spiritual longings of Radha, 
penetrating yet balanced so well and in such good 
taste, m his Mdsa-kdvya, and the anxious ardour of 
parental affection and care which ho depicts in his 
Dasma-skandha — all these sentiments, powers and 
gifts of the master artist, poet and seer, claim 
immortality for Premananda in the annals of 
Gujarat. 

We have said that Premananda was a Vaishnava 
soul. He could not reach the devotional heights of 
a bhakta like Narsinha; nor could he vie with the 
spirit of worship {updsnd) that Bhalana displays. 
But with his mastery of the poetic art, and the vast 
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knowledge of human life and purposes that he had 
gathered, as a representative man of his times, he 
combined enough bhakti and updsnd, whatever be the 
shortcomings as to their depth and fineness, not only 
for pacifying the inner call of his soul, but also to serve 
his feUow-men with the best he could offer to them. 

Then let us acquaint ourselves with the third of 
the trio, Samal (1694-1775), a Sri-gaud Malvi 
Brahmin of Gomtipur, a suburb of Ahmedabad.^ 
Of the literary heritage of his native land three 
fields were open to liim. Akha had already secured 
his position as a philosopher and mystic ; Prema- 
nanda had also successfully utihzed the religious lore 
of the Bhdgvat and other Purdnik treasures. Samal 
did not handle the first, except very indirectly ; and 
he actually started liis career in the second field, 
only to find himself out as but a bad second in 
comparison with Premananda. So he tmmed his 
shrewd gaze on the romances that were shaping 
themselves in Gujarat and elsewhere through 
centuries of efforts of Jain and other writers who 
strove to teach morals, religion, and the deepest 
truths and mysteries of human fife through this 
pleasant medium, during perhaps the darkest period 
of Indian cultural history.^ 

These romances of love and adventure, of horror 
and magic, of spirits and ghosts, of character and 
ideahsm, of folklore and history, run round, through 
and across areas with towns and villages, with their 
environs of bewildering woods and forests, endless 
rivers and seas, vast fields and mountains, under the 
suzerainty of equally mytliical personalities of 
kings and heroes, representatives, perhaps, of several 
cultural cycles of regional and cultural history. 

1 Jani, A. B. : Introduction to Sinhasan Batrisi. 

^ We may refer the reader here to the rasas, kaihds and charitras on 
Vikram and others, beginning from Madhusudan Vyas (1650) to Param- 
sagar and Abhayasoma (1618), and the vdrta lore beginning with Siddha- 
suri (L560) to Ballal Pandit's Bh^a-prabandha, 
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The actual and the ideal, the real and the fanci- 
ful are inextricably woven into these romances. 
They generate worlds of new visions ; they give a 
d3niamic spell and charm to human values and 
affairs ; they create the means and media of escape 
from social tyranny and religious bigotry ; they 
make men and women soar hke birds and hve 
hke angels and fairies ; they handle the safety- 
valves in traditional thought and practice, with a 
rare advantage in favour of new in-looks and their 
corresponding out-looks. Thus perhaps they were 
gathering, knowingly or unknowingly, the powder- 
magazine of a human revolt — ^individual, social and 
religious — ^which was in making all the time ; only 
singly, without a united effort, it was all the time 
being baffled and choked up by the deadweight of a 
traditional religion, the social organization that 
fostered it, and the national anarchy that seemed 
almost to perpetuate them both. 

The above account shows that these romances 
were gathering vital materials for an epic of grand 
simplicity and noble design, if a Vyas or Valmiki 
or Firdausi was born to kindle them with the Hght of 
the serenity, foresight and self-possession of the Mas- 
ter. But perhaps, the jungle of strange material and 
weird vistas of human longings and outlooks dazzled 
Samal’s eyes ; perhaps, the thought of weaving 
the various threads into a single pattern for a vast 
fabric may have bemldered his imagination ; and 
so, in despair, liis losing heart may have failed him 
in deciding upon such an undertaldng. So, hke a 
modest bard Samal sings hke Ins predecessors, if only 
to continue their heroic hne and heritage, and water 
their cherished plants (now, alas ! in the T^derness), 
if not to gather their blossoms and plant them to- 
gether into a garden of epic design and lofty purpose. 

And, in addition to his deep knowledge of the 
material, and his sympathy for the point of view 
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of the old masters, Samal knew his audiences well 
and could deal ’^vith them with great tact and in- 
genuity ; he knew the art of sugar-coating the 
bitter truths of revolt and reform for his hearers, 
which would otherwise never secure the sanction 
(oven moral sanction) from the powers that be of 
his times. But as he had seen through the game, 
he caught hold of the vital rhythms of their hearts, 
and in like measures played to them the enchanting 
tunes of ancient loves and fancies which must 
appeal to the natural man, at least in the world of 
imagination, leading them ultimately through dream- 
lands of happiness enjoyed “ once upon a time ”, 
though now impossible, because the present cannot 
be like the past. 

Thus, for instance, his Vidyd Vildsini, or Madan 
Mohand, or Bards Kasturi ni Ydrid, each with 
its tales within tales supporting the fundamen- 
tal notes of the poet’s outlook, designed for the 
progressive and deeper reahzation of the same, 
repeated even to a fault as may seem to us of to-day, 
in order that the poet’s universes of fancy may 
gather more and more of reality-material for the 
dreaming audiences he addressed, thus fusing the 
seemingly impossible with the possible, the fanciful 
with the real, the imsastric with the sastric, the 
imaginary with the actual. 

In the Gujarati versions of a great number of the 
Purdnik stories which Samal used to recite before 
large audiences, mostly of agricultmists, amongst 
whom he worked, he subtly wove pictures of social 
life and human freedom, showing conditions better 
than were actually provided or .tolerated by the 
society of his times. Thus the portrayals of his 
female characters with their adventures and loves, 
their wit and cunning, their sweet devices and 
enchanting learning, belong more to the land of 
the poets than to Gujarat. Even then, these pictures 
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are so concrete and sensuous, so vivid and realistic 
that the poet carried his readers to the dreamlands 
of his creation. He marries his heroes and heroines 
who belong to different Varnas and Jatis ; some of 
his characters are mated even though they belong to 
different social strata. And against aU scriptural 
and local traditions, he develops the results of such 
marriages, personal, social and communal, not merely 
in terms of happiness, but also in terms of bliss 
that belongs to things ^vine. 

Though there were several local and Indian 
versions of the tales he chose to narrate, Samal 
took his material from the original Sanskrit, wherever 
posrible. Thus, he took the Bhoj-prdbandha as 
the basis for his Batris Putli ni Vo/rtd. This poem 
consists of a number of tales of love and adventure, 
of magic and superstition, of travel and intrigues ; 
of these there are fifty main stories ; and all of them 
are linked up with the heroic exploits of the mythical 
King Vikram. 

Besides, he wrote independent tales of a similar 
nature like Padmdvati ni Vdrtd, Boddnw, and Bards 
Kasturi ni Vdrtd. These social romances are 
mostly made out of the materials in the local folklore. 
But he also drew upon the old historical traditions 
in order to give a historical setting to the ideals of 
manhood and womanhood which he advocates in 
his own inimitable way. Thus he was considerably 
successful in his use of fiction as a tool in the services 
of social reform. But his Ghliappds wherein Samal 
directly discusses questions which interest the man 
in the street, are so clear-cut, crisp and direct 
that Samal is mojre known to the ordinary educated 
man of to-day through these than through any of 
his longer tales and romances. 

Thus Samal is perceived by the ordinary observer 
as a narrative poet, interesting and even charm- 
ing, with no sectarian bias, and not in any sense 
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religious. At most, one may say, he was a critic 
of the social and religious behefs and practices of his 
times, especially in his social romances. Now, it is 
true that these stories are more or less independent 
of the sects and religious organizations of his times. 
But in the narration of the tales and romances 
Samal generally weaves around liis material the 
fragrance of the maJihnd of all the important gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon, without any preference, of 
course, of a sectarian nature. 

Therefore, even though he starts his poems 
usually with the praise of Ganapati and Sarda,* 
and ends them with the lesson to worship Sri 
Ranchhod ® like Premananda, it is difficult to 
trace his specifically personal religious opinion. 
He glorified no sect, no theory, no refigion ; but like 
the Akhydnkdrs of old, Samal wrote and sang in the 
interests of promoting Dharma.^ If at all, Samal 
was a Sakti worshipper, as is evident from his declar- 
ed aflBnities in several of his poems.* 

These qualities of aloofness from sectarianism 
which enabled him to dream dreams of a better 
world, and see visions of human freedom and love, 
have endeared Samal to a critic and prophet like 
Govardhanram. For Samal looked through the past 
and scanned the present, mainly in order to create 
a future. His audiences, hke those of the prophets, 
lived in the past, in the golden age which once was. 
But hke the prophet, Samal forged out of his poems 
that golden age that was yet to come in the future. 

Let us now briefly take a review of the minor 
poets of this period. To begin with, we have 


^ Cf. Angad-viahti, Kavan-mandodri samvad. 

2 Cf. Madan Hohana, Nanda Batrisii Bhadra Bhamini, Siva-purana, 
and Vaital-pachisi. 

3 Tripathi, G. M. : Classical Poets of Gujarat. 

4 Brihat Kavya Dohan, Vol. I, pp. 339, 386; Vol. Ill, pp. 395 ff. ; 
Xoh VIII, pp. 11 ff. 
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Mukund {circa 1635-80)/ a Gtigli Brahmin of Dwarka, 
who wrote the famous lives of the saints of India, 
Hindu and Moslem, called the Bliakia-mdla. Then 
we have the disciples of PremManda, viz., Vallabha 
{circa 1737-1810),® Ratneswar, Dwarkadas {circa 
1680-1780)® and Haridas, Vallabha, the son of 
Premananda, was perhaps the foremost of this 
group. It is opined that he would have been 
more knovm and read, but for the fact that he 
flourished at a time when great masters like Prema- 
nanda and Samal flourished. His Akhydns on 
various incidents in the Mahdhhdrata * and the 
Rdmdyatia ® display great sldll and vigour ; and it 
is opined that he is particularly successful in endow- 
ing his Gujarati version Avith the spirit of rich 
fluency and high tone which are so characteristic of 
the Hhndi language. He also vrrote a biography of 
his father. 

Ratneswar, a Mewada Brahmin of Dabhoi, was 
a devotee of RMha-Krishna. With the help of 
liis great learning of the ancient Hindu lore, he 
gave majestic versions of the Bhdgvat and parts 
of the Mahdhhdrata, in Gujarati. Besides, he wrote 
touching verses on the loves of Krishna and Radha, 
in various metres and tunes. And his poems of 
separation called Bdr-mds reveal a strange pathos 
and brilliance, easily comparable Avith classics of 
the type. His deep devotion and service to the 
Krishna-lore, and his repeated exhortation to his 
fellow-men to seek the refuge of Krishna secured 
him public recognition from one of the VaUabhite 
Maharajas of the time who called him the Vyasa 
of the Kali-yugaj 

^ Milestonea, p. 115. 

Pandya, G. L. : Premananda-suta Vallabha, pp. 16-19. 

Kantawala, H. D. : Prachiii>kavya-mala, Vol. IX, p. 145. 

* viz., Kunti-prasanna Akhyan, Buhdaaan-rudhirpan Akhy^, Yudh- 
dhishthir-Vrikodar Samvad, etc. 

^ viz., Sita-vilap, Sita-vilas, Tara-vilap. 
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The third of the group, Dwarkadas, now. He 
could not have been a Radha-Vallabhite as suggested 
by Diwan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva ^ and asserted by 
Mr. A. B. Jani.® A comparison of his padas with 
those of Hita Rama Rai, Hita Hari Vamsa and 
other poets of the Radha-Vallabhi sect show little 
similarity in thought and sentiments ; besides, un- 
hke the Radha-VaUabhites, Dwarkadas approaches 
Krishna directly, and not through Radha as the 
Radha-VaUabhites do. And lastly, a searching 
examination of the padas of Dwarkadas strangely 
enough reveals that most of them, if not all, are 
faithful Gujarati versions of the padas of the Ashta- 
sakhd, who are poets of the Vallablii church. 

The last of this group, Haridas, was a Visa 
LM Vania of Baroda. He Avas a devotee of Krishna 
and followed the VaUabhite creed. His verses on 
the life of Rama during the period of his separation 
from Sita are well Imown hi Gujarat. And he 
selected two incidents from the life of Narsinha 
Mehta (viz., liis son’s marriage and the death cere- 
monies of his father) to illustrate and glorify the 
immensity and depth of the love of Krishna for his 
devotees. 

Then let us take another group of Premananda’s 
contemporaries who were definite votaries of Sakti- 
worship. Three names are prominent : VaUabha 
Bhatt (1640-1751 circa), Nath Bhawan (1681-1800 
circa) and Mithu Bhagat (1738-1791). VaUabha 
was a Mewada Brahmin. He lived in Ahmedabad. 
It may be that he was a foUower of the VaUabhi 
Sampradaya in his early fife. But, it is said, due 
to an unfortunate incident in th^ VaUabhi temple 


^ Cf. Gurjar Sakshar Jayanti, p. 191. 

2 Of. Jani, A. B. : Introduction of Subhadra Haraiia, p. 88. We must 
note, however, that the view expressed by these gentlemen is based on 
two statements of the poet in his Hadha-vilas, which, on an external 
examination, naturally lend colour to this view. 
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of f^rinatliji, VaLla.blia look lo iSa.kti-mjr.ship, Ho. 
wrote a nauiber oi garn'li (r-ougM of praise?) in praise 
of t^aktie- ; theso are .nuvj ovoi-s by the 

women ot Uujaratf. e\oii Vaishna.vilo, «bjriny the 
Navarafcri lesti\’ai?. In tiicsc' garhrl^ tlw- poet iinp^irts 
to jSakikworsjiip liie qiiaLnde- of hiiniiiity, teinier- 
ness and seif-s'irrendei.' that br]oi>.i‘ the rlev^nree 
of I\j;iskiia. 

Then oonsidor Naih a l<iVxaL Hrait oiii 

of JiMiautn-ilu a }StikL?v h; biriin He was vtuy 

♦earned in the Sb.lxi ios'o, ano. iia.s as tviij/nata 

rendenit'-tv of ai o fJiM, His 

writings lond tu be more iJf ra" iivuu o1 
teachingiSp hieiined JlIo?:'. tow- .v!?- . taai juiri r/rinlita* 
tion ihaai towaj-'h- t '■ 

And kvdly. we nav^ 'ix-w: l;ha;;iL .1 iMorth 
Brahmin 01 luatiisa on tao niuni. iViost oi iiis 
"writings remain Vi -t ’ not 'ynatocl. Bnv. il. k- e\adont 
uli-'t lie played a neat pent i)i ins Virotinie by :jovk 
.‘lad pi’oachii.i:c and mvttiV ^ of Sakti-isrn. 

Ho kutroeluccdp iiio-: Vaiiioaa iiowadA. too ehaneuts 
of devotion bwid s: rrie; , vO eiiara-tei ist of the 
Vaivianeiva ritunpraa^'^f/ao or' viiparnt. 

Before \vl- ddHvvs^.\ the yreai. ar Nhiiiatkiiic [)oet 
of GujaraL™ jJavera' i- iec us say a iciW wo’ ds about 
the groio,> of e'-visiria vete iJke Vritamda<> 


(1727-“by), Ti ionn.Kh*' 
1 Sd2 ) , G o “G no ra j i 
Giridnar 

Nadiild, i>iio to ai). 


- y}?}. Hark'hfivant (jTfiS- 

824 ')- Kevvasa :‘k<.a% and 
. iVxtaU'diis was a ihiat troin 
iiiihap-pv riiartiod Jife. he wSrS 


iaciUnod tovvards r.seeiician.,. :ind came in f'ontact 


with aji asceiie. i> ic to nis euntaet with this man, 
and to iiis froqnept visits to tho V'aishna.vite shrine 
at l)akcn\ Britain developed a yreul love and <levotion 
toj* Kj'ishna, whicli ho ])oim^d forth, in his wonderful 
songs of praise. His wei]-iaio\i»7i poems like llari )w 
muTffgfj dike surd ncu and Jagal mm nnkha jhdkal 
nun chhe 'pdm rcfvoal a rare pathos and dignity 





LK)ra..out ut. 

Mu’i It’ ■ u-uAi. (ji . pi'{ .; " 1 1 f» ;• t j 1 i yij 

tShni'-ii . oiiiiuok, i</v/ii‘p;U.;.tL}.‘Ui-5,i ^\jsrl. iii,. 

'Vf- JjihwJ^l'h .:ria..pt'!s^ff[' H^^iu 

de-ur^s of TvririJi . 11 ;/ iii\:^ l;Ji^;y.'i j .i>^-l'A ^s l\ ; /ji, ,'i 

we'?i‘^ oi: < if? /( bia a ti / 1 { 1 : ?.;(.* jip j ! Ui' V'^^*' M?,' 

dviu laalij^iilv, au*l ;.iarf7,:i,0'K': Ti^'siy liuaun,, . 
',}}'Cti(}. \vi:!3Ci/ u^itiJvJi v. ;paj!pi</.: dr^i 

w: -r’^rn^lh^. at 

b' ^ aiso dl i i ^.ar iilA >' ♦.ua i arappixirp^i i j 
biienki’., a iVioPP Aa'-yTiiaat oi jjij. 

^Deud. jj-ift iia^ v.i "-’Ui'd-ry piaL-ies oi iL^aa'lThf/d*,^^! 

.tiablCn’. jf^Ji.i'A'* ii*i riH • -AxOilLa’, y -■i/ifjJil»-Jl'|'.j^*jiXC^C[ 
1 110 <■ lO Vy 1 t'O y It ‘ t''. - ‘ U'^l / ir^'t iCC- 0 1 1 1 ^ j [ } '^ *^ ^ ? > 

L->ji:ikta baac^ijaiii, ANcM:i>li^H;uJiA lia^ . ^jxaMyvtaii^ipfi 
BodiiJiii Avkote J/^va. aad •:'!y\~r^tiovi tor Rriiiciiii-uirai 
of.JXakor x^dH iaiLUM -irieJy lie^jp. hi. !J.t 
mitrUio 'iia pfMl'*. ,. •*;■•: 

xb'Aot li'ii pool '■ii ^coup^ l7d'jii/,a0a»Sj, a iSvi-gbvr 
.Brahiniii ol JaLraj^jakv. wa?^ 0 okv:»«y rola-iiisu, .ot 
Narsiaha Mcbttu lie aa* a \ LJiakia’U; ay, 
and oon™ti.Ojj, Ajid Ih; vv<Vv aiay pavtjouU^iy 
devoted to Ranch liof-lraiji ot .Dakoi, ia Xhiz^.i: 
liarwfui he fuses eicAiieaL-; of ihj: Hi.fyk :i,au XA'VsioM?i 
janguages. Besides., ho ea^ vrriil,iJj.i . i->;>n>, ^?T 

devotion cuid prakc in tlu-- \ .m. . Liji'u>,,iji.> 

iUustrious ancestor NaivAuha Meat a Akose iiiyuuis 
he sang with great ariitnir aud >'.^;*l.i, k<;,,.sonyht 
refuge in Krishna, beseeclting aiul j;>ngum |iu isei vo 
Him through births without end. d* ji 

His son Rewasaiikar wp.s a dn\oid: 
like his father. Besides >vriting^ a ))iogr^]^phy.,pf 
Ms father, he has snug daintily of the LUd akixrisluia 
in Vraja. At its best, his poetry rises, to, ilig^t^ 
of imagination to which Narsialia Uinpseif soared; 
and in his descriptions of Jove, cue percvexyes ..Uie 
subtle flavmtr of Jaj^adeva. ^ 
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Then, Go^’indram, an Audich Brahmin of 
Amod. He was a devoted follower of the Vallablii 
sect. He was a great observer of the beliefs and 
practices of his times. His famous satires on the 
evils, debasement and immoralities amongst aU the 
Varnas of his day, in spite of the exaggeration that 
is bound to be present in them, show'- the struggle of 
those -who would speak out against the evils of the 
times, both in social and in religious life. His 
claim as a Vallabhite poet rests mainly on a small 
poem in which he praises the founder of the Vallablii 
church, with reference to his success in converting 
a Moslem named Alikhan to the Hindu faith. 

And let us consider, last but therefore not the 
least, Girdhar, a Dasa Lad Vania of Masar near 
Baroda. He was also a member of the Vallablii 
church. Inspired by the Blidgvat, Qargasanihita and 
Ndrdiya Piirdnas, he has -written delightful accounts 
of the childhood and boyhood of Krishna, in his 
Gokul-hla and Mathura-lila. His Gokul-lild reveals 
the poet’s indebtedness to the Subodhmiji of_ Valla- 
Ithdchdrya ; in fact, the poet refers to the Achdrya 
in an affectionate and respectful manner. But 
Girdhar is known more by his version of the 
Rdmdyana than by these mainly sectarian writings. 
For Ms simple interpretation of llama’s life and 
wanderings, Sita’s sufferings and courage, and 
Luxman’s devotion and loyalty, has a clarity, 
freshness and directness that make these cliaracters 
hve and struggle like simple fellow-beings in distress, 
who have lost the bearings of their life only to find 
out and learn that “the just shall hve by faith”, 
even through suffering and failure, for, “whom He 
loveth he also chasteneth ”. 

We must now acquaint ourselves -with Dayaram 
(1767-1852), one of the immortal poets of Gujarat. 
He was a Sathodra Brahmin of Chanod on the 
banks of the Narmada. His parents were followers 
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of the Vallabhi Sampraddya. They died when he 
was yet a boy ; his early life, therefore, was spent in 
self-indulgence and in indiscipline. However, during 
this very period he came in contact with a learned 
VaEabhi pandit called Ichharam Bhattji, who 
taught him, as the poet says in his Chiru-dishyor- 
samvad, the philosophy and the esoteric doctrines 
of the Vallabhi Sampraddya. Due also to this 
pandit’s persuasions, Dayaram went on a pilgrimage 
to Vraja where he received Brahrna-sarriba^ha at 
the hands of a Goswami named VaUabhlalji. .It 
seems that thereafter Dayaram settled for himself 
the modest career of a devotee and poet. Later he 
thrice went all over India on pilgrimage. During 
these pilgrimages he learnt of nature, of man and 
of God, besides acquiring several languages and 
dialects of India. 

Dayaram can be said to be the Gujarati poet 
par excellence of the VaUabhi Sampraddya. His 
Rasih VallabJia, Pushti-path-Rahasya and Bhahti 
PosJiaria are brilliant expositions of the philosophical 
basis of Vallabhi sm ; in his Gtiru-sishya~samvdd and 
Prasnottar-mdlilcd he further umavels some of the 
biggest issues of metaphysics and religion, of the 
higher and deeper problems of life ; he praises and 
glorifies Hari in narratives [dkhydns) from purdnik 
lore, like Premananda, in his poems like Ajdmil- 
dkhydn, Rukmini-vivdha, Satyahhdmd-vivdha; in his 
Premarasa-Uld, Ddn-cJidturi, Rdsa-panchddhydyi^ as 
also in his famous Garbis he vividly portrays 
with great depth of feeling, rich pictures and idylls 
connected with the early life of Krishna as depicted 
in the Bhdgvat lore ; and he wrote many Kirtans 
(hymns) of great lyrical value, rich in depth of 
thought and emotion, attuned to the self-surrender 
and the dedication of the devotee, which he used to 
sing before the holy shrine of Krishna in his home, 
and during his pilgrimages in the havelis of the 
17 
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Maharajas. Of course they are no longer sung in 
these temples, but they have been stirring the very 
heart-strings of Vaishnava men and women who 
recite them uuth ardour and devotion before their 
domestic altars. 

Moreover, Dayaram was a master musician, he 
had a rich voice, and he could play efficiently on 
musical instruments. This enabled him to enhance 
the use and popularity of his poems considerably. 

Dayaram’s works boar testimony to the great 
influence the Ashta-sakhd had on Ins thought and 
sentiment. Though Narmadasankar says that 
Dayaram beheved himself to be an incarnation of 
Narsinha Mehta, we have the testimony of Dayaram 
himself that he believed himself to be the incarna- 
tion of one of the Ashta-sakhd called Nandadasji. 
And there are ample proofs in his poems to justify 
this latter contention of Dayaram.^ His descrip- 
tions of love and courtships are so Uve, sparkhng 
and reahstic ; yet they are considerably restrained 
and subtle when we compare them with those of 
Narsinha Mehta. Even then they seem strong 
and imbecoming to some sensitive persons of our 
own times, due essentially to erotic suggestion and 
imagery. A few examples may clear the point 
for us. Here they are : — 

Do come over to my house. Prince Darling, 
Do come over to my house ! 

Come, come there to drink 
And make me drink 
The cup of love ; 

Then shall ride the steed of youi; youth. 

At nightfall come. Oh ! dear ! dear ! ! 

Eor none shall find out then.^ 


1 

2 


Dayaram Krit Kavya>mani-mala, IV, Anubhava-xnanjari. 
Dayuazn Krit Kavya-samgraha, Edited by NarmadaSankar, p. ] 87« 
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Here’s another Gopi musing to herself : — 

His lovely eyes did glance at me, at me, 

And, He went away, leaving me, lonely and 
alone. 

The night, to-night, then. 

When we together the joy shall live. 

Darling, my love. 

Do come to my house. 

To-night, the night. 

Your mother tell, “ A cow has strayed ” ; 
And go out in search of it ; 

A good excuse for absence 
Far from home. 

My own apartments ! Yes, there. 

For far away shall we be there then. 

From my husband, relatives. 


And I wiU light a lamp 
To tell you, “ I am waiting ” ; 

And lo, when you shall come, shall come, 
live we shah, we will, together. 

To our hearts’ content.^ 


Here is a dialogue between Krishna and a Gopi 

Touch me not, O ! touch me not. 

Darling, dear, dear. 

Swear first, truly, solemnly, 

“ Not an embrace, embrace never ” ; 

Then shall I let the nectar 
Pour, now resting on my hps ; 


» Ibid., p. 197. 
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The nectar of my lips 
Shall thine be then. 

Shall but be thine; 

But no embrace, O ! Kahan. 

For thou art dark. 

And I am fair ; 

How fair and dark. 

And dark and fair 
By touch become, I muse. 

If fair and dark one become. 

If dark embrace the fair, 

Methinks then fair will dark become. 
Dark, ye dark, shall I be then ! 
Embrace me not, 

Nay, touch me not, I prithee. 

For dark shall I be then. 

To this Krishna rephes as under : — 

Absurd, absurd, such foolish talk ! 

Yet if you touch me, 

I touch thee. 

Why then should dark not fair become 
Than fair should turn out dark ? 

If one embrace shall dark make fair. 
Another yet, and I 
Shall dark become. 

And Thou as ever fair ! 

So dark and fair. 

And fair and dark. 

Shall have not one embrace, but two ,* 
For one shall turn the dark one white. 
And two shall keep us dark and white. 

So love-embrace 3 
Do now embrace 
Not one but two ; 
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In twos and twos 
Shall we embrace. 

And pour in floods 
To live into eternity. 

Ye Fair be fair, 

For the Dark is always fair.^ 


In another place Krishna addresses a Gopi thus : — 

Yours, yay, yours am I ; 

Why question that. 

Why question thus, beloved mine ? 

I have not erred. 

Nor have I strayed. 

Yet, well, I say. 

For say I must, beloved mine. 

That I have erred. 

That I was ‘ lost 

So, if you wiU, 

Do punish me. 

Here and now. 

At your will. 

Why ropes to find ? 

These two hands mine. 

With thine hands bind. 

Thy two hands fine. 

Deserve I more 
Of wrath and ire ? 

Then arrows sharp 
From bows so sweet 
Do thou send me — 

From darling eyes. 


^ DaySrajn Krit Kavya-samgr^s, p. 235* 
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If thou hadst fear 
Of my escape, 

Then hoist me on 
The castle sweet. 

The castle strong 
Of thine own heart. 

Need you, yet. 

Yet complain. 

That I shall lapse, 

And go again ? 

Where never did I lapse or go. 

Where did I err ? I ask again. 

Yet not in vain, no, not in vain. 

Have I surrendered now to Thee. 

My heart is like the crystal clear. 

My word is sure divine. 

Myself do swear. 

With hands on Siva, 

With heart in thee, 

That I am only thine.* 

I have given these adaptations (for these are not 
translations) at some length in order to make out 
particular points. The Vaishnavas claim that these 
lyrics have a religious meaning. The subject of the 
devotee’s yearning, it is suggested, is not a woman 
in flesh and blood, but a Deity ; therefore the only 
manner in which the devotee feels called upon to 
express his intense emotions, must be in terms of 
the deepest and subtlest of human, even sensual 
(because it is hitman), love.® 

And in actual life, we can see how Vaishnavite 
men and women sing these songs with the most 

1 Ibid., p. 222. 

2 Tripathi> G. M. ; Dayaram no Akshar-Deha. 
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devoted religious ardour, honestly believing that 
these love embraces and such other incidents have a 
divine significance. In fact, as a devotee of 
Krishna, the Vaishnavite is expected to feel, and 
works himself up to feel and behave, fike the Gopis 
yearning for the love of Krishna. Most of the old 
people, men and women of whom I have enquired, 
never took any objection to their children and 
grand-children singing these songs. In fact when the 
investigator joins these people in such songs he 
gains their confidence and affection aU the more ; 
for his such conduct leads them to conclude that he 
is a person on the way to be a Krishna-bhakta, if 
not actually such. Of course, tliis attitude of the 
mind and of the whole being of man is not new or 
strange in the orient. Persian poetry is full of it. 
And when Dayaram’s poetry is compared with 
Hafiz,' the comparison should not be between them 
as mere poets, but between the sampradayas, matas, 
margas and dharmas they beheved and pursued. For 
just as Sufiism has coloured the thought and senti- 
ments of the life of Hafiz, the Vallabhi Sampradaya 
permeates the entire being and worlss of Dayaram. 

From the above discussion of Dayaram’s fife and 
works it will be clear that his love for Krishna is pro- 
found and infinite in its self -surrender ; he sings to 
Krishna even as one of the Gopis of Vraja, siurender- 
ing himself and his sex, with the perfect faith that 
the Gopis alone could command ; and thus like Mira 
he declares : — 

I am mated with the One 
The Chosen One indeed ; 

My husband none other than He, 

Nor master any but He, 

Now and ever for me. 


1 Jhaveri, K. M. : Dayaram an6 Hafez. 
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Or, like Premananda Swami, Dayaram proclaims 
himself as Daya-saklii, that is to say the freundine of 
Kris hna, of the name of Daya. So, in spite of the 
fact that his pithy sayings have the weight, wisdom 
and grandeur of those of a seer and prophet, we feel 
compelled to say that in the galaxy of poets and 
devotees of Krishna, from Gujarat and all over 
India, Dayaram is one of the most, if not the most, 
humble, resigning and self-effacing soul. 

Dayaram could thus not be a mere member of 
the VaUabhi church. His religious experiences and 
spiritual depth could see through and beyond 
sectarian barriers ; and he had vision and hght that 
clearly saw that Hari and Hara must be, and are, 
but one. So, although he was a great admirer of 
the VaUabhi theory of Ufe, he spared none of his 
co-rehgiomsts — ^lay or priest — ^whenever he found 
them in the wrong. Incidents are on record when 
he insulted VaUabhi Maharajas, and that even when 
some of them sought his friendship and goodwill. 
In one instance he actuaUy tore off his necklace of 
Tulsi beads and threw it at the face of the VaUabhi 
Maharaja at Dabhoi, saying: “ Here’s your necklace, 
worth not even a half penny ”. In fact Dayaram 
wanted to reinstate the course lof Vaishnava Ufe 
as it was designed and elaborated in the texts 
of Vallabhacharya and liis illustrious descendants, 
on the exceUence of which Dayaram’s works bear 
eloquent testimony. 

Dayaram was a man who understood Ufe and 
its intricacies and problems through the knowledge 
and experience of the men and manners of his time, 
which he gathered in the three extensive pilgrimages 
he undertook ; through Ichharam Bhattji he gathered 
unto himself the spiritual depths and truths in the 
VaUabhi theory of Ufe ; and the actual practices 
and devices as prevalent in the daily divine services, 
in the festivities and in the other spiritual lore of 
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the Vallabhi church gave him faith in these funda- 
mental practical instruments of the good hfe. So, 
through memories of loose gaiety in early life, and 
through a long period of deep personal suffering, this 
master-servant of Krishna kept on his faith to the 
last breath of his hfe. ‘ Lofty designs must end in 
like effects.’ 

Dayaram is the last of the line of poets in 
Gujarat who beheved that poetry and art and hfe 
itself camaot reach the summits of their activity 
unless they arise from and are made to serve God and 
His creation. 

During the period Dayaram flourished there 
lived a great personahty named Bhoja Bhagat 
(1776-1850) an ilhterate yet wise Kanbi of Kathiawar. 
He was perhaps the greatest critic and observer of the 
evils of his times, especially in the fleld of rehgion. 
He is said to have had a large following, and as he 
recited his ‘ whips ’ {ChdbJchds) to his eager audiences, 
enthusiasts among them took these down as rare 
treasures that needed storing up for the guidance of 
frail humanity. Of the positive teachings of Bhoja 
little is known, though his descendants are yet 
enjoying the guruship rights over some people, which 
were enjoyed by Bhoja. But he founded no Sam- 
pradaya. From the internal evidence in his Horis 
and particularly in his Selaiyd Ahhydn, one may 
safely infer his Vaishnavite leanings. 

Let us now take a general review of another group 
of poets who worked for the Swaminarayana 
Sampradaya just as the Vallabhite poets, official 
and non-official, served their own church. The 
most important of these are : Brahmananda (1762- 
1849),^ Muktananda (1761-1824),^ Nishkulananda 
(aUve in 1821),® Manjukesananda, Devananda, 
Premananda Swami (1779-1845),* and Dalpatram 

1 Milestones, p. 202. 2 Ibid., p. 203. 

8 Ibid., p. 206. 4 Ibid., p. 181. 
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(1820-1898)/ We shall deal -with Dalpatram 
separately, because he is not necessarily a sectarian 
poet hke the rest of tliis group. 

Brahinananda, a Barot, met Sahjananda Swami 
at Gadhada and became his disciple at once. He is 
the stern and dignified preacher par excellence of the 
Swaminarayana sect. His poems reveal a heroic 
and masculine struggle to uplift the ethical and 
moral life, with the help of simple examples from 
contemporary life and illustrations from the cultural 
history of India. His works seek to please the 
mind, quicken the conscience, and secure peace 
and happiness to his readers. In manj?^ of his 
poems Brahmananda is at close grips udth the social 
and religious issues of his times. And in these we 
have pictures of the weaknesses and failings of the 
prevalent Sampradayas. As we have already said 
elsewhere, Vairagya is a very important and essential 
part of Swaminarayana’s teachings. Brahmananda 
had deeply absorbed tliis part of his master’s gifts. 
So when he sings of Krishna and His doings during 
his boyhood, the poet shows a great restraint which 
Narsinha and even Dayaram lack. Even then, like 
a true devotee, Brahmananda sometimes lapses into 
a feminine tone like Mira and calls himself the 
bride of Krishna. This perhaps removes the stem 
shield off the breast of a struggling Avarrior who was 
pledged to lay down his life in a crusade against 
the social perversities and moral decay of his times. 

Muktananda now. He was a resident of Dhran- 
gandhra. In early life he sought and secured the 
goodwill and discipleship of Ram^anda Swami. 
Later when Sahjananda succeeded Ramananda as 
the Head of thtf sect, Muktananda became deeply 
attached to him. He is said to be a great thinker ; 
and he is supposed to be the principal systematizer 


^ Kavi, N. D. : Kaviswar Dalpatrun, p. 8. 
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and moralist of his sect. But his faith and devotion 
to his guru’s person and teachings were more deep 
than his own philosophy. He therefore worked 
heart and soul to help the laying of a sure and solid 
foundation for the Sampradaya. Thus in his Sati- 
gitd he works out the ideals of womanhood in 
great detail, as conceived by his guru, in simple, 
straight-forward, yet stern language of the law-giver. 
So also in his Udhdhava-gitd he gives his guru’s 
interpretations of Vairdgya and Bhakti; every 
book of the poem declares the glory of Krishna 
and His devotees, in the true spirit of the Bhdg- 
vat narrative. But, like Brahmananda, there is 
another side of Muktananda which unfolds the 
deep-seated treasures of his inmost being. At 
times he ‘ lapses ’ and declares himself a helpless 
forlorn ‘ bride ’ of Krishna, longing to be one with 
Him. 

Another stalwart of the sect, perhaps greater 
even than Muktananda, was Nishkulananda. He 
was entrusted by his guru the task, so pleasant to 
him, of formulating the statement of the theory of 
ultimate reahty on which the superstructure of 
the sect rests. He works up a synthesis between 
the Vairdgya and Bhakti ideals of the sect and the 
Veddnta of Ramanujacharya. Here he seeks to 
portray the beauty and grandeur of asceticism as 
against the vulgarity and baseness of worldliness. 
In his Bhakti-nidhi, Vachana-nidhi and Dhirajdkhydn 
we perceive the volume and intensity of the 
resignation to the Will of God that works untiringly 
behind his stern and selfless and steadfast bhakti 
resolves, and unshaking faith in the service of his 
fellowmen. Perhaps no poet of Giljarat has strived 
more for the uplift and good-name of his church 
than Nishkulananda. 

Manjukesananda is another member of the group. 
His writings, except a few, yet remain unpublished. 
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They are said to contain attacks on false gurus, 
their vices and sins. From some of his published 
writings we may say that he has considerably 
succeeded in the dialogue form ; his language is 
measured, direct and telling, when he makes his 
onslaughts on the hypocrisy and showiness of his 
eontemporary teachers, people and practices ; the 
main theme of his poems is, of course, the glori- 
fication of the ideal of asceticism, mellowed and 
quickened by the warmth of Bliakti, self-surrender 
and service. 

Devananda is perhaps the most popular and the 
least sectarian poet of this bunch. The language of 
the simple agricultural folk of Gujarat, the sweet, 
spicy, yet direct, appeal and iUustrativeness of his 
themes, and the sincerity of his message have made 
his garhis famous throughout Gujarat. Most of his 
poems are set to simple native tunes. And travelling 
minstrels and medicants sing his warnings against 
worldliness, his praise of Vairdgya and Bhakti, and 
his message of hope that have quickened the con- 
science of so many. Devananda was the guru of 
Dalpatram of whom we shall talk later. 

For the while, then, let us have a look at 
Premananda Swami (1779-1845), popularly known 
as Prem-sakhi. As belonging to the Gandharva 
(minstrel) caste, he could sing or play with charm 
and efficiency. His highly emotional temperament 
is moved by the Krishna-lore, especially as depicted 
in the Dasma-skandha. He behaves without res- 
traint like the Gopis of Vraja. In his heart-stirring 
verses on the Bdr-mds and Virahavilds, he worships 
his guru as Krishna incarnate whose bride he por- 
trays himself to be. He is directly affected by the 
VaUabhite lore of Ashta-sakhd, especially by Surdas 
and Krishnadas. Of his self-surrender and love of 
the beauty of Krishna, who can tell ? It is so com- 
plete, sincere and tender. He is therefore easily the 
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foremost among the Swaminarayani group as a poet 
of love, beauty, resignation and sacrifice. 

In several places throughout the discussion of 
this group I have pointedly drawn the attention of 
the reader to the presence of elements of love and 
amours which are antagonistic to the spirit and 
teachings of Swaminarayanism. Why this should 
be so is a question of importance for us. The- 
dry-as-dust, uninteresting and stern puritanism 
(is that not another name, perhaps milder, for 
asceticism ?) of the Swaminarayana faith was born 
out of the necessities of the times. Life had gone 
too far in the affairs of the world, had become 
worldly, and had even got enveloped by its dirt and 
filth. And it may be that in order to arrive at the 
mean, the Swami, a man of understanding and 
worldly wisdom, saw no way but to preach the 
gospel of renunciation which he toned down with 
the saving grace of love and bhakti in terms of 
serAuce of fellowmen, compulsory for both ascetics 
and the people, for both men and women, as an 
alternative to worldliness and its debasements. 

We now come to Dalpatram (1820-1898), a 
^rimaJi Brahmin of Wadhvan born of parents who 
were highly devoted to the old traditions of Vedic 
worship. His maternal uncle happened to be a 
devout Swaminarayani. Thus in his early life 
Dalpatram must have been swayed beWeen two 
different, if not antithetical, atmospheres of religion 
and devotion. Anyhow, due to several causes he 
received liis initiation into the Swaminarayana fold. 

He started his life as a poet of the Sampradaya 
at the age of twenty-one, and he wrote a poem in 
Vraja-bhasa, wherein he attempts to sing of and 
glorify the personal characteristic of Sahjananda 
Swami in the maimer in which the lAlas of 
Syamsunder are written. Soon after he won fame 
and distinction as a poet in some of the States in 
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Kathiawar. And in 1848 he came in contact with 
his patron and friend Alexander Kinloch Forbes ; 
soon after this he settled in Ahmedabad. 

In spite of the conservative atmosphere in which 
he was reared he kept an open mind and gave 
anxious thoughts to the criticism of the West on 
the social, etliical, economic and pohtical patho- 
logy of his times and his people. This led him on 
the one hand to become a soldier in the war against 
superstitions, dead customs, illiteracy and self- 
satisfaction of orthodoxy, and on the other hand to 
preach for the education of his people, for an eco- 
nomic reahsm and political stability, with gentle 
strength and dynamic zeal. Thus in his Vencharitra 
he cuts asunder the evils of social customs, dehneates 
the stupidity and unwisdom in them, and suggests 
programmes of life which may be adequate and 
useful and yet so tempered with Avisdom that they 
may become acceptable even in the citadels of 
orthodoxy. Or, in his Hunnarhhdnni-chadhdi he 
exhorts his countrymen to be industrious, to labour, 
to learn new arts of life and thus serve the national 
economy of the country. Or, in the educational 
field he did a great serAuce to Gujarat by editing 
and Avriting the Gujarati school manuals Avhich con- 
tinued to be taught in the schools of Gujarat till 
1910. Also in the field of historical research 
Dalpatram rendered considerable service by gather- 
ing historical material from Avandering bards and 
other sources, Avhich pioneer work only enabled 
Forbes to write liis Bdsmdld. 

Even though Dalpatram ventured for reform and 
AA'elcomed the many criticisms of the West, in his OAvn 
humble way he gave his share to lead a revolt 
against the same, Avith great caution, meticulous 
care and crystal sincerity. But that did not 
mean that he was against reform ; he believed 
in change only if it was found necessary after 
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great deliberation, and even then the speed and 
volume of change, according to him, should be 
measured carefully. 

His works are mainly dialectic. They are written 
in the simple language of the masses. The subtle 
vein of his grim humour compels attention in his 
Daivajnya-darpana. And throughout liis poetry, 
the sure stamp and zeal of iSwaminarayani Bhakti 
and Vairdgya leaven up the poet’s efforts for peace 
and goodwill and justify his claim as a poet of the 
Swaminarayana Sampradaya even as the poet’s 
works justify the Sampradaya’s claims on Gujarat. 

With an account of another great personality, 
Narmadasankar, and liis worlds in the social and 
literary activities of Gujarat, after the Crown took 
up the responsibility of the Government of India 
(1857), we shall stop maldng a detailed survey of 
individual workers in the main. For Narmada- 
sankar is the last link between the old and the new ; 
he is perhaps the earliest and yet one of the fore- 
most of the new era. And during liis time and 
soon after his career, the intellectual activity of 
Gujarat let itself loose and went out of the control 
and domination of religion and rehgious sects. 

Narmadasankar (1833-1886) was a Vadnagra 
Nagar of Surat. The traditional reUgion of his 
family was Saivism. He was educated in an English 
school and college. During his early life he was 
always up to something, and his zeal for learning 
and knowledge was fundamentally directed towards 
preparing himself for the active hfe of a religious 
and social reformer, and for a literary career. He 
gave up Government service and ii^ the face of dire 
poverty thus deprived himself of a regular income 
by pledging to serve learning, like Premananda. 
On the whole he was a man of strong -will ; he loved 
truth and was always wiUing to admit his fault, 
error or wrong-doing, not only in matters intellec- 
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tual, but also in practical issues, personal and 
public, without regard to consequences. For a 
social reformer of his days it meant courting diffi- 
culties ; and as a Nagar Brahmin it meant a great 
deal more than for others. Anyhow he spent a 
busy Hfe in the service of the economic, religious 
and social well-being of his people. And this was 
but a continuous war with many other battles 
within it. And Narmadasankar proved himself to 
be a warrior indeed. 

Besides a writer of verse, Narmadasankar is the 
founder of Gujarati prose. His histories of the 
nations of the world, old and new, his biographies of 
the great men of all times, and his essays on social 
and religious reforms are monuments of great 
industry, learning and zeal. Besides, he wrote the 
first dictionary of the Gujarati language ; and he 
edited a weekly called DMdio (1866 ft) through 
which he informed Gujaratis of all castes and creeds 
about the social and rehgious disabilities of the weak 
and of the outcastes. 

His insistence on the urgent need of edueating 
women gave a practical lead in social reform. In 
one of his oft-quoted lines he says that ‘ in order 
to bring prosperity to the country the mother must 
be educated first and foremost ’. In the early part 
of his career Narmadasankar was against widow- 
remarriage, along with the orthodox opinion; but 
as soon as he ehanged his opinion, he not only 
advocated widow-remaniage but also took a widow 
as his second wife in order to set an example, even 
though his first wife was yet alive. 

Though he was a Saivite by birth, Narmad spent 
most of his life in studying and fighting Vaishnavite 
evils. In fact his Life is a continuous virile struggle 
to achieve fife-mastery through the tender media of 
Prema, ^aurya and Service as preached by one or 
another of the Vaishnava Teachers. Sometimes 
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he revealed a heart suffering at the thought of its 
separation from the living God. And his nature 
lyrics, which, by the way, wore mainly inspired by 
English poetry, seek to praise in characteristic 
Vaishnavite manner, the mercy with which God 
pours Himself in Nature. All this may show that 
he had a great respect for Vaishnavite tenets and 
ideals, in spite of the war he waged against the 
current Vaishna\ute beliefs and practices of his 
times. 

In many departments of his active life the spell 
of Vaishnavite teacliings and principles pervades. 
Thus his Nirasrit Pratyi ^rimant tid Dluxnna can 
be said to be entirely, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, a piece of Vaishnavite workmanship ; or 
his Mandli Malvdthi Thatd Labh is strongly reminis- 
cent of the Bhagvttd-vdrtd Maiidalis and other 
similar institutions among the Vaishnavites ; so 
also his homage to love and heroism as depicted 
in liis coat-of-arms, and his Daspanun Kahan 
Stcdhi Karvun are favourably comparable to the 
purely Vaishnavite pada which begins with Hari no 
mdraga chM surdm ; and like Vaishnavite poets 
Narmadasankar wrote his famous vinanti-pada which 
begins with Nava Tcaraso koi soka, rasikdan. 

All these facts and inferences, besides the general 
tenor of his life, beliefs and seiitiments, lead us 
inevitably to conclude that every inch of Narmada- 
sankar’s being was instinct with Vaishnavite 
thoughts, behefs and ideals. So if the priests and 
laymen of his times had only paused and thought over 
the matter carefully, without an attitude of false 
alarm and prejudice at his seeming Western leanings 
and exterior, and the revolt these threatened to 
raise in the Vaishnava camp, it may be that 
Vaishnavism and the Vaishnavites, especially of the 
Vallabhi school, both teachers and laymen, would 
have secured the eager services and spiritual strength 
18 
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of a heroic soul which faltered, yet saw truth and 
tried to live by it in the midst of human frailties. 
True, Narmadasankar was not a church-going, regular, 
member of a religious denomination j perhaps that 
would but mark a hmitation which has noAV been 
wisely considered an exterior sign of little value, 
even false value. On the other hand, there have 
been few in the history of Gujarat, even of the "wide 
world, who have hke Narmad spent themselves away 
in the service of their fellow-beings, their country 
and its literature, and Truth as he saw it. Perhaps 
it is therefore that Narmadasankar is universally 
acknowledged as a Yiigapurusha by his countrymen. 
Let us only add that in our own times, to a vaster 
degree and in vaster dimensions, Mahatma Gandhi 
is fighting the very war waged by Narmadasankar. 

In our discussions of some of the poets of the 
VaUabhi and Swaminarayani groups we have 
assumed that we are in the nineteenth century with 
its learning and its critical attitude, and the new 
problem of readjustments in all departments of life, 
mainly rehgious and social, that was forced on the 
calm seas of usage and tradition by the culture and 
outlook of the European nation which assumed 
pohtical control and government of the country. 
In response to this culture-contact Dalpatram and 
Narmadasankar laid a sohd and stable foundation in 
literature, and through it, in the fife within and 
without of the people of the land. This heritage has 
since then assumed newer and more secular forms 
and outlooks which seek to combat social, moral 
and political evils with the help of secular organiza- 
tions, methods and tools, outside, in fact, away 
from, and generally even avoiding rather than seeking 
help or guidance or anything else from any of the 
religious denominations. In this sense, then, the 
intellectual life and activities of Gujarat start at a 
time that has, knowingly and unknowingly, been 
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working for the emergence of the individual spirit 
and of the society of Gujarat — at least some part of it 
— towards some relief and release from the grip and 
control of religion and of religious creeds. 

Thus intellectual activities are more and more seek- 
ing to serve secular ends and worldly motives, and 
conserving, uplifting and carrying forward the 
spiritual ends of Dharma. If anything, Dharma is 
seen as an instrument for the service of secular 
ends; in the old order, on the other hand, the 
problem of life consisted, in the main, in adjusting 
the general design and details of secular life and 
ends, personal, social, economic and political, in terms 
of, for the sake of, and according to, Dharma. There 
are few stalwarts, if anj^ now, who write in order 
to serve the Dharma of their Sampradayas. 

This need not be interpreted as a signal for 
alarm. For, after aU, as we have seen, there was an 
overdoing of serving Dharma and the institutions 
that it upheld ; for aU practical purposes, this 
service had become mechanical and purely for- 
malistic ; it had lost its way into the wilderness of 
dogma and drear repetition. Therefore, perhaps, a 
reaction in terms of an antithesis was inevitable and 
even necessary. It asserted that human beings could 
never have been meant to be mere instruments of a 
purely ritualistic Dharma and religion, and that, 
therefore, the call of the manifold springs of human 
desire and emotion, action and motives, pursuits 
and designs, should rather be the view point from 
which life should be directed, — ^the attitude that 
seeks to fulfil the spirit of man, not to dominate and 
strangle it. Thus secular en^ and. motives have 
come to be regarded as the more permanent, the 
more important, the more vital, and the more saimtan 
than ‘ Dharma ’. 

At all events, if during this period Gujarat has 
secured external peace, some freedom of mind, and 
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economic independence and prosperity, it has not 
been due to the blessings of Dharma and its upholders. 
So also, the intellectual output of the people, the 
springing up of educational institutions and forces 
and other progressive factors are not referable to, 
and have derived no inspiration from, Dharma, or 
religious life and organizations. In fact, the swing 
of victorious revolt has gone to the extreme of 
merciless attacks, justifiable and unjustifiable, on 
Dharma and its institutions, and all that the intoler- 
able Juggernaut of formalism can represent to the 
spirit of man in the throes of emancipation. The 
violence of this reaction may well arouse misgivings, 
but there it is. 

Thus many have been thrown into mental and 
moral confusion due to maladjustments of life- 
values ; they tend to be disinclined to face facts and 
to attempt to find and formulate solutions which 
may secure for them a co-ordination between the 
several life-values that the conditions of modern life 
present to them in any or no ordered s,ynthesis. Art 
or art’s sake, or intellectual pursuit for its own 
satisfaction, has not the less tended to create an 
atmosphere of indiscipline, false security, vulgarity, 
and spiritual emptiness. 

It is not necessary, for our present purpose, to 
say more about persons, institutions, movements 
and organizations which liave been ser\ing the 
intellectual life of Gujarat, after Dalpatram and 
Narmadasankar. The situation may be summarised 
by sajdng that, during tliis period, literature and in- 
tellectual life neither seek to glorify Dharma, nor to 
uphold, interpret, reform and re-form, and thus 
serve the ancestral religion. We start, in fact, on a 
new journey of intellectual life which may be called 
rich in itself and important, even in terms of spiritual 
values. But generally it has no concern, direct or 
indirect, with a church, a creed, a sect, a mala, a 
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mdrga which interpret the purpose and ends of human 
life, viz., Dharma, which is the main point of view 
from which this thesis attempts to take a review of 
the intellectual life and literature of Gujarat. 

A few more personalities, however, who have 
toiled not in vain toward this direction must be 
considered summarily. Thus we have amongst the 
few dissenters, Bholanath Sarabhai, a man of God, 
who sought to serve God with his aU, and made, 
within the limits of his powers, the supremest 
effort by the purity and self-surrender of his per- 
sonal life. And the power and efforts he used to 
build up an institutional organization for the success 
of his fellow-workers in the service of God, may be 
considered not unlike Hindu attempts to adjust facts 
of life in terms of Dharma, at least for the sake of 
Dharma. Then, we have a group of silent workers 
who with the help of their wide learning, large sym- 
pathies, and simple faith, have given us works that 
explain and interpret Dharma, that seek to adjust 
problems of modern life to the eternal call of Dharma ; 
amongst these the endeavours of Govardhanram, 
Anandasankar and Diwan Bahadur Dhruva must be 
mentioned as belonging to a high order ; and perhaps 
in a lesser degree have Gattulalaji, Botadkar, Tri- 
bhuvan Vyas and Lalitji been struggling to achieve 
the same end. But there remain two outstanding 
personalities of our times, who may yet be said to be 
striving for the cause of Hindu religion and culture in 
Gujarat. The more literary of the two is Nanalal, 
the worthy son of Dalpatram. Through years of 
patient study and rich sympathies, Nanalal has 
been giving a new orientation to the ancient and 
medieval heritage, Hindu and Moslem, of India, for 
rousing a correct understanding and serious appre- 
ciation of old values that may serve the New India. 
His bias for Prema-bhakti, his renderings of ancient 
and modem scriptures, his rich and original in- 
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terpretations of life in liis poems and dramas, his 
wonderful songs and hymns are one and all dedi- 
cations to God, in the service of Dharma, for 
Dharma’s sake, for the joy, guidance and well-being 
of his feUowmen, for the sake and because of the 
Swaminarayana Sampradaya. He has sympathies 
and points of contact with all the religions of the 
world. But he is essentially a Swaminarayani. This 
is the fundamental fact of his inner life which guides 
him along his way towards understanding, serving 
and realizing Dharma, and through it, God. 

Tlie other personality is Mahatma Gandhi. He is 
the more dynamic of the two. From this frail man 
of God emanate aU-pervading movements and 
endeavmurs, personal, institutional, social, artistic, 
rehgious, moral, cultural and philosophical. He has 
gathered round liis magnetic personality, men and 
women of all classes, castes and grades, who help 
him to do God’s work on earth, to re-establish the 
reign of Dharma as the supremest force in human 
hfe. Amongst these, Anandasankar (who may also 
be considered independently of Mahatma Gandhi), 
Kaka Kalelkar, MasruwMa and others have given 
their quota of learning, experience, service and life 
for the promotion and re-interpretation of Dharma. 
Without such human help and sympathies Mahatma 
Gandhi would have been like the angel beating his 
wings in the void, to find himself only a helpless 
servant of God. Anyhow, the literary and intel- 
lectual output of Mahatma Gandhi which touches all 
the vital problems of life in the interests of the 
re-interpretation of the will of God called Dharma, 
may be said to, be the most dynamic and living in 
the annals of Gujarat, of India, nay, perhaps, of 
the modern world. 

The intellectual struggle of Gandhism has to be 
waged on two flanks. There is the established ortho- 
doxy on the one hand, and the effects of modern 
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industrialism, machine and conquest of nature all of 
which result in materialism, on the other. Gandhi’s 
life and work, whether in social, philosophical, reh- 
gious, or pohtical matters, is the result of a subtle 
fusion of the East and the West arising out of per- 
sonal reflexion, experiments and experience. Any- 
how, the sum total of aU his teacliings consists in the 
new values he gives to all human institutions and 
organizations in terms of service of the commu- 
nity, and to the individual as a hving spiritual 
unit, unique by himself. In spite of his considerable 
indebtedness to Western thought and method 
Mahatma Gandhi is perhaps most influenced in his 
inmost being by the teachings of orthodox Hinduism 
in general, and by the teacliings and activities of the 
Swaminarayana Sampradaya above all. It is true 
that he was born a Vallabhite, and he just escaped 
conversion to Christianity, but he is not a member 
of any Sampradaya as such, even within the Hindu 
fold. The contact of his early hfe with the Vallabhi 
Sampradaya has left its effects on him, yet most 
of his thought, activities and even methods, most of 
the institutions which he has been building up and 
serving, have the flavour of Swaminarayanism, more 
than that of any other sect of Hinduism. 

For Mahatma Gandhi the Gita is the book of hfe, 
and Krishna the Teacher 'par excdlence of hfe. He 
believes hfe to be a Yajna, which means that 
Sarvarpaum, complete self-surrender, is a necessity 
in the struggle for the perfection of human existence. 
This leads him further to preach Karmafalatydga, 
that ^ to say, renunciation of the fruits of action, 
and Ararnbhaiydga, that is to say the giving up of 
making human designs and undertaking them. 
He asks us to do whatever hes nearest to us of 
Achar dharma, Vyavdhdr dharma, and other dhar- 
mas, to serve in whatsoever position, and to do 
whatsoever tasks face us, as our share of service 
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ordained by the will of God. In terms of ortho- 
doxy, Mahatma Gandlii has repeatedly declared 
himself willing to accept and serve a guru who will 
help him in his struggle to arrive at a final spiritual 
adjustment in terms of an ultimate principle which 
may enable him to be blessed with the vision divine 
for wliich he yearns night and day. But, he says, 
till such a guru is obtained by him, he must strive 
with all his might and being to serve God as best 
as he can according to his own vision, and to live 
a dedicated Hfe. 

And here our survey must end for the present. I 
have not tried to be exhaustive either in choosing 
the authors or choosing the quotations. But I 
trust this summary wiU show to what extent writers 
and poets have performed their duties in analyzing 
the signs of their times, and helping their fellow- 
beings upward and onwards. Perhaps it would 
be well now to note once more the undercurrents of 
the great hterary ocean. In the first place, the literary 
outburst was an expression of revolt, tempered by 
an inner respect for the peace and order that belonged 
to the old and the past. It was both an insurrection 
and appreciation, an appeal, one long prayer to the 
powers that be to acknowledge and realize that the 
personality of a human being is something holy and 
sacred, not to be trifled with, but respected. It was 
an appalling experience to sensitive artists and 
thinking men to see human energy being wasted, 
human souls, spirits, being crushed and annihilated. 
They were like men “ walking through hell, pitying ” ; 
and it may not be too much to say that out of that 
flame of pity, Gujarati literature was bom. 

So, although it was an expression of revolt, it was 
neither revolutionary nor violent. It did not flow 
in “lava torrents of fever frenzy” ; it never incited 
men to vengeance nor stirred them to the subversion 
of order ; in the midst of high passion restraint 
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prevailed. Respect for a hoary past, glorious yet 
not hopelessly dreamy, which ever gave hopes of 
salvation, somehow sustained and directed the 
intellectual life of the people. 

Nevertheless, we are struck by one or two weak- 
nesses which may he counted as serious faults. It is 
a great pity, for instance, that most of the poets, 
writers and singers do not seem to have attempted 
to understand and firmly grasp the situation con- 
fronting them ; they also seem to have fallen easy 
victims, due to an age-long tradition, of the “ material 
versus spiritual” delusion. They therefore failed 
to grasp fully that these are but two aspects of a 
single problem of life. With the exception of a very 
few, the Gujarati poets and thinkers believed on the 
whole that material amelioration must proceed and 
is very helpful to the spiritual. And even those 
that exhorted their followers to greater efforts at 
material improvement, for instance in their system of 
agriculture, of farming and transport, etc., did not do 
much. The rest, however, occupied themselves solely 
with religious and social reform. And in their search 
for solutions they did not deign to sweep the ground. 
Would not that be unpardonahly materialistic ? For 
is not the ground ‘ of the earth earthy ’ ? And so 
they stood on the earth below and worshipped the 
Heavens above, praying for guidance and inspiration 
with the same old lyrics and in the same old doleful 
tunes. Need we wonder, then, that those who sought 
to uplift still grew old in the same old rut of custom 
and dharma ? 

Such is the unfortunate heritage of medieval 
India — an uncontrolled bias towards +he speculative 
and the lyrical. So, although most of their scriptural 
injunctions can be proved to have been based on 
scientific observation and conclusions, unhappily it 
has not been science that has been gui^ng their lives 
for a long, long time. Yet it is undeniable that 
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Gujarat is now awake, and has shaken ofE much of 
its stupor. It is to be hoped that Gujarat, whose 
literature has ever been the only balm to its bur- 
dened spirit, will now be roused to her fullest 
health and beauty by the nectar spirit of a greater 
literature. 



CHAPTER XIII 


DRAMA AKD FINE ARTS 

Let US now consider the drama and the fine arts. 
To begin with, we now raise the curtains of the 
Gujarati drama and stage, and briefly survey their 
antecedents, history, development and character- 
istics, and see how Vaishnavite influence pervades in 
these. 

I 

In the preceding chapter we have advocated the 
view that Gujarati Hterature consists mainly of 
poetry, and that in the development of this branch 
of the intellectual life of Gujarat, it is mainly classical, 
both in form and matter. Thus poetry supplied 
the humanity of Gujarat with the higher stuff of 
life and became a servant and handmaid of religion. 
It has thus been intimately touching and renovating 
the vitals of human life and its problems, personal 
and social, economic and religious. It has actually 
served the masses and classes of the people by 
gathering them together in large and small audiences 
round a platform (pitJm) to inform and educate 
them, to please and give them recreation, to help 
and instruct them to cleanse themselves of their 
faults, lapses and sins, to reshape and refashion 
their life towards an even and stable tenor of 
soul, and to make and mould their character for 
the acquisition of the fiaal beatitude as envisaged 
by Dharma. From Narsinha Mehta onwards, the 
Bhajan Mandli has been serving these varied and 
arduous tasks and functions with considerable 
success ; thus till we reach Premananda’s time, we 
see bands of sddhus, bhagats and their like tramping 
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up and doAvn the country through its towns and 
villages, along its river-banks and sea-shores, and 
singing out the very best of their poetic lore to groups 
of men and women, small or large. With Premananda 
starts the institution of the Mawi-hhaU. Here the 
poet himself plays the role of the supreme actor ; 
in him converge the poet, the musician, the humorist, 
the critic, the philosopher, and their like, into a 
single focus of vital activity. His biographer has 
recorded that once an audience of ten thousand men 
and women sat spell-bound at the feet of this supreme 
artist, — certainly the biggest audience one could 
have in an open-air theatre during those times, 
almost anywhere in the AA'^orld. 

So far as drama proper is concerned, in the old 
literature of Gujarat there is no definite proof of the 
presence of a regular public theatre. Akha sometimes 
makes mention of some nata-putli episodes which 
are very much like Punch and Judy shows. This 
suggests that such shows were popidar organs of 
public entertainment, recreation, and instruction. 
And, Premananda is also supposed to have written 
some plays. Scholars are yet divided over the 
issue Avhether these plays were written by 
Premananda. Anyhow such considerations, one wai,y 
or the other, Avill serve no useful purpose for us, 
for the simple reason that they w'ere neither written 
to be staged, nor is there any evidence that they 
were ever staged on a regular theatre. On the 
contrary, from internal evidence they seem to 
have been written more for pleasurable reading 
than for dramatic performance. So also Dal- 
patram wrote a, play called Miihyahhimdn ; but 
that was never staged. Narmadasankar wrote his 
Krishna-Kumari, Draupadi-darsan, Bdlkrishna- 
vijaya, Rdma-JdnaJci-Darsan, for public perform- 
ance ; all these relate incidents from the ltdmdyana 
and the Mahdbhdmta ; and he was very keen for 
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the construction of a national theatre ; but he failed 
in both these : his plays were acted, but only in- 
differently ; and his dreams of the theatre he w'anted 
to construct remained dreams tiU his death. There- 
after Navalram wrote his Ananda Chanda or Bhatnun 
Bhopdlun,^ a play inimitable in its humour and 
adapted to the gay life of Surat ; this piece is per- 
formed in parts, by amateurs only, especially in 
view of the fact that in spite of its dignity and 
balance, the characters of the drama belong to the 
lower strata of society. 

Now of translations. There are several transla- 
tions of the ^dkuntald of Kalidas ; but all of them 
are meant rather to be read. Then we have 
Narayana Hemachandra’s translation of a Bengali 
play called Asrumati ; this also was never staged. 
During recent years Diwan Bahadur Dhruva has 
given us his classic adaptations of some of the 
weU-loiown Sanskrit dramas ; but these also are 
hardly stageable mth the stage facilities, whatever 
they are, of our own times in Gujarat. 

Thus it is obvious that originally dramas were 
mainly written in Gujarat from a literary point of 
view and without considerations of their suitability 
for the stage, and that even in our own times these 
tendencies, consciously or unconsciously, persist. 
Does this mean therefore that dramatic art, at what- 
ever stage of development and of Avhatever value, 
was absent in Gujarat ? Really speaking, bands of 
travelling actors belonging to a not particularly 
respectable caste, played broad farces, skits and 
satires, much as it used to be in mediajval Europe. 
This particular caste, called Targalas, is a de- 
generated Brahmin group from * north Gujarat, 
speaking a mixture of Gujarati, Hindi, Urdu and 
Marwari tongues. They are devotees of the Sakti 


1 An adaption of Fielding's translation of Molidre's Mock Doctor, 
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Goddesses of Gujarat, like Baliucharaji and Ambaji. 
They use foul language and intolerably vulgar 
gestures not only in private life, but also in their 
pubhc performances. Therefore it is supposed that 
the origin of their occupation must be traced, and 
in fact it is traceable, to the baser elements in 
iSaMi-mata, other-wise so absent, at least in public 
hfe, so far as Gujarat is concerned. We must 
note, however, that during recent times education 
and stern discipline have enabled the Targalas 
to give up their old, unbecoming Avays and 
behave as decent human beings. Even then, it is 
alleged, they need, not merely the guidance, but 
also the stern control of Directors ; or else, by them- 
selves they are yet so weak-kneed that they caimot 
conduct themselves within the hniits of decorum. In 
this way, some of them, ahA'^ays male, have been 
enabled to acquit themselves as first class actors. 
Now, AAuthin this caste there is a sub-section, called 
Naik, which has supphed the veiy best elements of 
dramatic genius to the Gujarati stage. Thus, for 
instance, Mr. Jayasankar has been doing yeoman 
serAuces to the Gujarati stage ; his abihties of play- 
ing the female part in all its intricacies, tenderness 
and charm of presence, movements, emotions, are 
said to remain, even to this day in his old age, un- 
surpassed. This has considerably reacted on the 
Vaishnavite Avoman, especially of the rich upper 
strata, in a variety of directions into the details of 
which Ave need not enter here. 

Then we haA’^e the Rasa-lila and the Rama-lila. 
The Rasa-Hla Ave shall discuss later, as its perfor- 
mances are more related to dancing than to drama. 
The Rama-lila, on the other hand, dramatizes 
the story of the Ramayana. It is performed in 
metrical dialogues, monologues, songs and music. 
The musicians, led by the ‘ reciter ’ of the Ramayana, 
enter the stage, salute the audience, and squat 
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down on the left side of the platform. A few 
minutes after, the ringing of a gong heralds the 
arrival of the chief actors ; conch-shells are blown 
to greet them as they seat themselves on a bench — 
Rama in the centre, Sita on his left, and Lakshamana 
on his right. The gong is once more played to 
announce the approach of the rest of the actors. 
The Director of the play, the ‘ reciter,’ now garlands 
the three, and performs an arti by waving a tray with 
burning camphor, kumkum, cocoanut and flowers 
on it, in front of each of these three persons. The 
cocoanut is next broken and distributed amongst the 
actors, and the Director loudly shouts out the victory 
ijaya) of Sita and Rama. The audience joins him 
with great gusto and delight. The tray is now 
waved before the copy of the Ramayana (usually of 
Tulsidas ji), meant for the recital of the story. 
Thereafter the drti is passed on to the members of 
the audience each of whom is supposed to place 
at least a, copper coin in the tray. And while the 
tray is thus going round, the actors leave the stage 
and retire behind the scenes. The musician now 
plays a tune to keep the audience in good humour. 
After this is over the reciter coughs, which means 
that the play will now begin. He bows to the book, 
sprinkles flowers on it, camphor is kept burning, 
and the gong is struck once more. The chanting of 
the verses from the Ramayana now begins. At the 
end of each verse, the reciter explains the meaning 
of the same in his own words. If it could be 
dramatized the actors troop in, and play their part. 
Sometimes sets of verses are recited and explained 
without any acting in order that there may be no 
break in the narrative. A great peculiarity of these 
performances is that along with the main characters 
of the play, a number of other characters having 
nothing to do with the narrative as it is recited, are 
introduced. These do a good deal of foolish ex- 
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tempore speechifying, jesting and talking with each 
other, in which everything under the sun is subjected 
to their arbitration ; and sometimes they pass silly 
remarlss, appreciative or deprecatory, on the main 
incident as it is being enacted. 

The incidents of the story are very long ; and it 
requires continual effort on the part of the per- 
formers and audiences, from night to night, for a 
period of eighteen days beginning from the twenty- 
fifth of the month of Bhadarva to the twelfth of 
the month of Aso. The happenings in the drama 
are taken so seriously and realistically that every 
day a sort of auction bid is called for, and the 
highest bidder gets the privilege of garlanding Rama, 
Sita, Lakshamana and Hanuman, and performing 
artis before them on the stage ; many of the audience 
actually give marriage presents (which are announced 
as they are given) when the scene of Rama’s wedlock 
with Sita is enacted amidst all the solemnities of an 
actual marriage. Valuable ornaments are lent by 
the well-to-do members of the village or city in 
order to add to the reality of the scenes enacted ; 
and every one willingly offers what of help, skill and 
material he can for the successful management of 
the shows. 

The Rdma-lild is performed in cities, large and 
small, as also in villages all over India. Even in a 
place like Mathura which is the home par-excellence of 
Krish'm-lild, the Rdma-lild is a great favourite of 
the people. And the Vrajavasis and the Chobas 
of Mathura enjoy the Rama-lila as much as they 
love the Rasa-lila. 

The Rama-lila is not performed in a regular 
theatre. Fixed places like the temple or the maidan 
or any other suitable part of the city or village are 
used for the purpose. And in the arrangement of 
stage the village worker, artisan and artist offer 
their contribution with hearts full of devotion 
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and faith. Thus the Rama-hla is the people’s 
drama in which all the folks belonging to a place 
meet, take part and enjoy themselves, setting 
aside, for the time being at least, all the distinctions 
of caste, creed and position which rule their behaviour 
away in the world of affairs. Thus the Rama-lilas 
work considerably for the cause of Vaishnavism, 
in that they popularize not merely the story-element, 
but also the sentiments and theory of life that 
pervade in the Ramayana. 

There is another source of influence that helped 
the growth of the Gujarati stage. Some dramatic 
companies of the Deccan went about in Gujarat, 
giving the sort of performances they could possibly 
manage, especially because of the actors’ want of 
knowledge of the Gujarati language. Anyhow, it is 
said that these dramatic companies were usually 
popular, for want of an3dihing better ; and they 
actually took aw’ay large earnings down into their 
rocky southern home. In order to avoid diffi- 
culties regarding the language problem, they took 
recourse to the folloAving method : there was the 
Sutradhdra who, sitting in one corner of the stage 
throughout the course of the play, repeated in 
a sing-song monotonous tone, in Hindi, whole 
dialogues and monologues on behalf of the hero, 
heroine and other characters who did justice only to 
the musical part of the programme. In fact, people 
went to these plays more for the music than for the 
dramatics, if any, in them. Anyhow, let it be said 
that these performances never went down to the level 
of the Bhavdis. And though accidentally introduced, 
Hindi has even now remained a distinct feature in 
some of the Gujarati dramatic companies, started 
during comparatively recent times. 

Let us now discuss the Gujarati drama, properly 
so called. The beginnings were made in Bombay, 
where wealthy and industrious Gujaratis migrated 
19 
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for trade and commerce which became the main 
activities of their life. The Parsis were perhaps the 
earliest Gujaratis who came to Bombay. They 
came from many different localities and regions, 
towns and villages ; so they were really so many 
different groups, each with traditions and mores of 
its original home. Therefore when they came to 
Bombay they settled themselves into distinct groups, 
(of course, interconnected for common welfare under 
a Panchayet) and strove to live, more or less, 
according to the good old ways and outlook which 
they cherished as a sacred heritage from the history 
of their forefathers. As part of this heritage, they 
brought with them to Bombay the local institution 
of lyrical dramas and operas on episodes from the 
Shah-nameh, as also on the achievements of local 
heroes, and on incidents from the local history of 
the community. These were usually written by 
local geniuses, and were performed, in their home 
town or village, also by young men with dramatic 
talents in the commimity. Usually they were per- 
formed on sacred and festive occasions. So, when 
these Parsi groups settled in Bombay they continued 
these dramatic activities as part of the general 
programme for the enjoyment of life. Later, they 
started, in amateur fashion, dramatic activities in 
the city which sought to cater for larger audiences, 
not merely with a view to please, but also with the 
hope to gain and profit. These grew into organized 
institutions, mandalis and clubs, with their dramatic 
activities and theatres. Here, besides the time- 
worn material from the Shah-nameh like the story 
of Sohrab and Rustom, or Bezan and Manijeh, 
dramas of English writers, particularly Shakespeare’s, 
were rendered into the plain, homely Gujarati of 
the Parsis, and were successfully staged. Usually, 
the Shah-nameh metre was adopted whenever verse 
renderings were found necessary. Besides, during 
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later times social dramas came to be written and 
staged with great success ; in this connection special 
mention must be made of the labours of the late 
Mr. Kaikhusro Kabraji who used his talents as a 
dramatist in the service of social and religious reform 
amongst the Parsis. 

But these Parsi enthusiasts also strove to serve 
their Hindu brethren from Gujarat. In order to do 
this, the Pauranik lore was explored, and adapted in 
terms of operas, wherein in most of the action singing 
predominated. And, in order to suit the taste of 
the Hindus, all these dramas and operas were written 
in the Hindi tongue. Large audiences of devout 
Hindu men and women of Gujarat attended these 
operas, usually on the no-moon day of every month. 

But there was a fundamental difficulty with these 
dramas. They were written in Hindi not because 
the Hindus desired Hindi versions, but mainly 
because Parsi writers and actors were unable, so 
to say, to bring out satisfactory Gujarati versions 
and stage them, such that they might attract Hindu 
audiences. There was, however, a sufficient number 
of intellectuals amongst the Hindus to venture upon 
an undertaliing designed to serve the cause of the 
Gujarati language and culture, as well as provide 
entertainment and instruction to their fellow-men. 
Most of those who were willing to act were school- 
masters {Mehtdjees). They started a dramatic club 
for the encouragement of purely Gujarati dramas. 
There were two difficulties in their way : the Parsi 
companies did not like these Mehtdjees whose efforts, 
they saw clearly, would deprive them of their mono- 
polist position ; and these Mditdjees had neither 
knowledge of dramatics, nor any drama simple 
enough for their capacities, nor any person to guide 
them in their efforts. The Parsis knew but little of 
stage-craft ; but the Hindus knew less, or rather, none 
at all. And the Parsis were naturaUy unwilling to 
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give away the secrets of their craft. Besides, the 
Parsis were owners of theatres which they were un- 
wilhng to rent out unless they were paid exorbitant- 
ly. So these M ehtdj ees started in con fusion and rather 
tactlessly. But to their good fortune they found 
a friend in the sweet personality of Diwan Bahadur 
Ranchhodbhai Udayarain who must be acclaimed as 
the father of the modern Gujarati drama and its 
stage. Straightaway he wrote his Harischatidra for 
the stage ; it illustrates the Puranic story of an 
ancient Hindu king and his queen, which easily 
appealed to the rehgious propensities of the Hindu 
mind, because of the eternal principles of unending 
marriage partnership and of strict adherence to truth 
which the story of the drama unfolds. He also vTote 
two social dramas called Jayakwndri-vijaya and 
Lalitd-dukha-darsak in which he vi^ddly illustrated 
the evil consequences of child-marriages, the pro- 
hibition of widow-re-marriages and other evil 
customs in the H indu life of Gujarat. His Lalitd- 
dukha-darsak marks some distinct and welcome 
departures from the conventions of the Sanskrit 
drama. Besides, his Nala-Damayanti, Bdndsur-mada- 
mardUina, Maddlasd and other plays, inspired by 
incidents from the Puranas, also deserve mention. 

Let us also mention that Ranchhodbhai gave his 
untiring attention to the training of the Mehtdjees 
for acting their various parts, for a few years in the 
beginning. Thus Ranchhodbhai was very successful 
in his attempts to help the cultivation of higher 
taste among the classes and masses of the Gujarati 
public of Bombay, not only by writing dramas, 
but also by actually helping to stage them, by 
no means a simple task in those days. And, he 
gave a definite death-blow to the vulgar elements 
and organizations of olden times which prevailed 
in Gujarat during and before his times. 

All these efforts of Ranchhodbhai ultimately 
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brought forth a Gujarati theatre and stage that has 
since then nursed the hopes and aspirations of the 
drama of Gujarati life. Thus the Mumbai Gujarati 
Natek Mandali was formed ; and well-known dramatic 
artists, musicians and directors have continued 
to work and carry forward the tasks set to them 
and their predecessors by Ranchhodbhai. 

The new era thus inaugurated by Ranchhodbhai 
was later happily followed up successfully by 
Dahyabhai Dholsaji, Nathuram Kavi and others. 
Dahyabhai, a Jain Vania, wrote his famous dramas 
with a prolific speed ; and he started a dramatic 
company called the Desi Natak Samaj which per- 
formed his dramas, and has been doing its quiet 
work upto our own times. He chose his material 
mostly from the Puranas ; witness, for instance, his 
Sati-Dmupadi, Umddevdi, Sati Lildvati, Sati Deva- 
ydni, Asrumati and such other plays. These in- 
variably depict the struggles of the fife within and 
without, of men and women who sacrifice every- 
thing for the sake of their devotion to God ; no play 
in this group is without its problems on earth here 
below to compel gods like Vishnu, Indra, Ejishna 
and others to journey down in the midst of humanity 
in order to give succour to their votaries and devotees, 
and thus give proofs of a divine government that 
shapes human ends ; thus these dramas sought to 
preach eternal lessons regarding the ultimate power 
and potency, justification and dispensation, splen- 
dour and majesty of the fife of a godly man (or woman) 
lived in the face of difiiculties and disappoint- 
ments, trials and woes, lived essentially for the sake 
of and according to Dharma. 

But Dahyabhai introduced some relieving features 
in his dramas which would have otherwise proved 
rather heavy for modem audiences. Dahyabhai 
wisely worked up thin sub-plots in his dramas ; they 
are free from the vulgar elements of the Bhavdis ; 
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they are well-balanced and even dignified, and they 
usually depict the main issues of some current 
problems vitally connected with the social life of the 
Gujaratis. These sub-plots are usually mild satires 
on the undesirable social customs especially amongst 
the Brahmins and the Vanias, with a view to educate 
public opinion against these. 

If ever the Gujarati people was relieved of its usual 
stifling atmosphere, over-burdened with the weight 
of religion, the credit must go to Kavi Nathuram 
for his bold step in writing Sauhlmgya-suiidri, a really 
fine, light, love-play — a social drama. It is true that 
his Yoga-kanyd and his Bilva-mangala, in them- 
selves very popular and noble plays, are written in a 
religious strain and under the influence of religion. 
But these by themselves cannot possibly secure for 
the Kavi the sure place of an immortal dramatist. 
That credit must go to his Saubhdgya-Sundri. 
Gujarati audiences in the city of Bombay and 
throughout the Presidency north of the city right 
up to Karachi, wherever the Mumbai Gujarati 
Natak Mandali visited, went mad over this wonder- 
ful production. Not that the religious, even sec- 
tarian, elements are absent in his piece ; in fact, 
parts of the drama are instinct with a supernatural 
atmosphere ; the song which begins with Mahne 
sahayya karse Mordri re is distinctly reminiscent of 
the devotional tone and attitude of the BhaMa 
poets. But the avenue has changed ; as in litera- 
ture so in drama, the delineations of the immediate 
problems, personal and social, of the representative 
living human types in contemporary life, form the 
main theme ; and elements of the divine and the 
supernatural take a subordinate place from which 
they cater to serve, not to rule, the main theme 
and situation of the drama. 

Let us also make at least a passing reference to the 
Raval brothers who started the Vankaner Dramatic 
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Company. Thereafter the Morbi Dramatic Com- 
pany and other companies have started on their 
useful careers. In this connection younger Raval 
deserves special mention for his supreme roles of 
Narsinha Mehta and other characters on the Gujarati 
stage. 

After Nathuram, Mr. Vibhakar has tried to impart 
a political colouring to the Gujarati drama. He 
has vTitten several plays of which Madhu Bansari is 
perhaps the most representative of tliis type of 
drama. And Mr. Mulani, another modern en- 
thusiast, lias been trying to show up the excesses of 
modernism in his dramas. In a sense, perhaps, he 
represents a reaction against evils like drink and 
gambling now prevalent amongst the Gujarati upper 
classes of our own days. 

In spite of these modern movements in the history 
of Gujarati drama, there seems to be something 
lacking, something like a void, after the passing 
away of Dahyabhai Dholsaji. And Gujarat and the 
Gujaratis still await the coming of a dynamic per- 
sonality to lift up the Gujarati drama and stage which 
really needs improvements, readjustments and re- 
orientation of a vital character. 

At this stage it may be advisable to mention 
some of the special features of the Gujarati drama. 
To begin with, even to-day most of the dramatic 
compositions are written in the poetic form ; even 
what little of prose we get is invariably'^ in the 
duhd form of rhyming couplets. During recent 
times, due to contact with the West, new play- 
wrights have been attempting to throw off the old 
conventions, and write entirely in prose ; but ex- 
perience has been teaching them not altogether to 
do away with the verse-form. And it is urged by 
many that whether it is the stage (professional or 
amateur), or sociali or. domestic functions, however 
small, the natural medium of expression for the 
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inner life and spirit of the people tends to be the 
poetic form. 

There is another trait of the Gujarati drama which 
we must now mention. We have already referred 
to Premananda who gave his Bhajan recitals to 
large audiences. And during the centuries that have 
followed, there has been hardly a drama which has 
not its Bhajan Mandali of some sort. So also there 
is no Gujarati drama without its full musical pro- 
gramme, just as no function in the social and 
religious life of the Gujaratis is complete without 
music, vocal and instrumental. 

Then, let us remember that the Gujarati drama 
has availed itself freely of the various folklores 
of the many castes, communities, cultures and 
peoples within the cultural boundaries of Gujarat, 
with their varied marriage-songs, lullabies, dirges, 
odes and bardic lore. And if the stage is but a 
reflection of the life of social groups, it must 
depict the same in terms of local emotions and 
patterns, surrounded by the colour, rhythm and 
ideahsm that emanate from them, and feed and 
enrich the very sources of their existence. The 
subject is vast, and its intricacies require a special 
study of the problem. 

And lastly, we have what is loosely called the 
‘ garbd ’-dance or the ‘ garbd-rdsa ’, a rhythmic dance 
performed by a company of persons, male and female, 
to the accompaniment of music and song. It is 
perhaps the most valued and picturesque part of 
every drama even to-day. Due to the music and 
dance elements which are brought out in their 
fullness by the colour and variety of costumes, the 
scenery and lighting effects which modern stage- 
craft has enabled us to manage, the occasion and 
sentiments of the dance are so vividly delineated in 
all their reality and splendour that this dance can 
be said to be the most important and interesting 
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part of the modem Gujarati stage. We shall speak 
more about the dances of Gujarat later on in this 
chapter. 

After the above short sketch of the drama and 
stage of Gujarat, if we examine the nature of all the 
dramas we may be compelled to the inevitable 
conclusion that three-fourths of them are related 
predominantly to problems raised by Vaishnavite 
thought and activities. Rehgion has disallowed, 
except during very recent years, the drama and the 
stage their legitimate freedom which could enable 
the genius and master-builder to raise monuments of 
dramatic art. As has been Gujarati life, so have 
been its drama and stage. And even though the 
screen industry is growing apace in our midst, 
income returns make it amply evident that, in the 
main, films on religious subjects have been proving 
more successful even in a city like Bombay. 
With tins proviso, let us add that modern Gujarati 
drama and stage bear a direct and living influence 
on the social and cultural^ life of the people of 
Gujarat ; and even as the Akhyans of Premananda 
are yet orally recited by so many women of Gujarat, 
some of the appeals, prayers and hymns to Hari by 
a Draupadi or a Surdas of the Gujarati stage are 
enshrined in the hearts of the people. Social dramas 
are not lacking, however ; and though few, they are 
having comparatively great influence in the forma- 
tion of reformed opinion. Modem Gujarati life 
and its problems and readjustments are varied, 
complex, and subtle ; and they are shaping them- 
selves rather fast. In this reshaping we have, 
though few, solitary and thin ip content and 
depth, some new plays which seek to grapple 
with the various aspects and issues of human free- 
dom and the government of man’s estate. Non- 
professional play-wiights, though few, yet deeply 
sagacious and warmly in earnest, have more or less 
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failed to reach the public effectively, as there is no 
regular amateur theatre. The latter-day drama 
tends to deal mainly with two topics : (1) social 
life, especially social disabihties of the labouring 
classes and of womankind, and (2) political 
enthusiasm. This serves to attract the youth to 
the wider world of social service, thus wrenching 
them away from the paralyzing touch of caste and 
family bonds. And the development of the drama 
must prove a most welcome event for us ; because 
in a land wdiere over ninety per cent, of the people 
are iUiterate, the drama and its stage could become 
the most direct and powerful media of education 
and stimulus to a new awakening. 

II 

Having generally discussed the drama let us now 
undertake the consideration of the dances. In their 
pure forms, Gujarat may be said to have two 
fundamental dances, each arising out of distinct 
traditions of its own. These are (1) the garbd 
dance, (2) the rasa dance. There is a third variety 
which may be called the garbi dance. 

Now, the garbd dance is traceable to the folklore 
and the Sdhta traditions and practices prevalent in 
ancient and mediaeval Gujarat ; and the rasa 
dance belongs to the Bhdgvat traditions, and finds 
its completest expression in the rasa of Elrishna as 
described in the Dasmaskandka. 

1 

The garba dance then. We have already suggested 
that the garbd belongs to the folk-tractions and 
practices of Gujarat. And as already mentioned in 
the chapter on Literature the folklore of early 
Gujarat is intimately connected with the &d1cta lore 
and practices of the region. Thus the garbd dance 
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is essentially related in its origins to ^akti worship. 
Now this view is supported by a number of sur%dving 
factors, and beliefs connected therewith, as revealed 
in the garbd dances even of our own days. Thus 
for instance, tender seedlings of rice or joivdr are 
sown a few days previous to the day of the 
dance in a small basket containing wet clay ; this 
basket is placed in a wooden construction called 
mdndvi. After certain ceremonies are performed 
such a mdndvi is supposed to possess the presence 
of the Devi within it, and the seedlings are actually 
called the Mdtd, that is to say, the Mother. Such a 
mdndvi forms the centre around which the dancers 
of the garhd arrange themselves in a circle. Some- 
times, instead of such a basket of seedlings a picture 
of the Mata or Her image is placed in such a mdndvi. 
Thus a mdndvi is someAvhat similar to the small 
tabernacle, with a pyx containing the consecrated 
wafer called Host within it, Avhich is placed on the 
altar of a Roman Catholic Church. 

Then there is a third variety of the apparatus 
which forms the centre of the dance circle. One or 
more small earthen-pots perforated vith numerous 
holes, each with an oil-lamp burning within it, are 
placed in the centre of the dance-circle, instead of the 
mdndvi. In fact such a many-holed chatty is called 
a garhd. This suggests that the dance may have 
derived its name from this central object around 
Avhich it was meant to be performed. Whether 
such a garhd is of an earlier origin than the mdndvi 
with its basket of jowar seedlings is a matter which 
we may consider at a later stage. 

Anyhow, such a chatty or a mdndvi is used in a 
variety of ways. There is a variety wherein each 
of the dancers going round the circle carries a mdndvi 
or a garhd over his or her head, in which case the 
central object of the dancing circle is done away 
with. So also two persons can dance in a pair with 
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garhas or mandvis over their heads. And even a 
single person can dance a garha, with snch an earthen- 
pot or a mdndvi over his or her head. 

Before we describe the technique of the garhd, 
it will be better if we dispose of the consideration of 
the song and music elements which accompany the 
dance. We have traditional poems specially de- 
vised or written for the garbd dance. It is a long 
poem describing the exploits of a Sakti deity and 
singing her praise or Mahimd-gdna. The poem is, 
therefore, more of a narrative, rather longish, with 
the material in it quite diffused, and not necessarily 
going round a central point like a lyric. It aims at 
pacifying the needs, appeasing the anger, and 
pleasing the Devi with a view to receive boons and 
favours from her. In this sense the poem is part of 
the apparatus of devotion, along with music and 
dance, for worshipping the goddess by removing 
her displeasure and asking mercies and favours of 
her. Vallabh Dhola (1640-1751),^ Natha Bhavana 
(1681-1800)* and Mithu Bhagat (1738-1791)* are 
the iSdkta poets who have woven vivid pictures of 
the mysteries and miracles of their sdmpraddyic 
history into garbds which are sung even today. 

The garbd song is sung in a special tune (a dhdla, 
lit., slope, way, manner) with its own rise and fall 
in a scale of musical notes not acknowledged by 
the classical music of India, but coming out of the 
folk-music of Gujarat. 

Now is the time for us to look into the technique 
of the garbd dance. The dance can be played by a 
single person or a pair of persons or groups of men 
and women. Mixed dancing is not allowed, though 
with one exception, viz., when on certain festive 
occasion, the head of a family and his "wife, with a 

1 Mehta, N. D. : Sakta Sampradaya, p. 115. 

2 Ibid.,p. 112. 

8 Ibid., p. 120. 
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mdndvi or a garbd over the head of each, dance 
together in the centre of a circle of women dancers, 
instead of the sacred object ; none of the dancers 
in the circle can carry the sacred object over their 
head. The number of persons in the garbd dance is 
unlimited. Any of the variety of sacred object of 
the dance must be present either in the centre of the 
dance circle or over the heads of the dancers. There 
must be one leader of the dance who leads the 
company in the dhdla of the garbd. All the dancers 
must face the sacred object when it is in the centre, 
and never turn their backs towards it. If the 
sacred object is over the heads of the dancers they 
are expected to dance face to face, back to back, 
side to side ; in no case should the back or side of 
any be turned to the front of another dancer. This 
is due to the behef that the sacred object represents 
the corpus of the Devi, and should therefore be 
treated with due respect and care by everyone who 
takes part in the dance. 

The garbd dance can be played at any time of the 
day or night, during any season throughout the 
year, and on any occasion when it is felt that the 
Mdtd should be pleased. But it is considered in- 
cumbent that the garbd dance must be played during 
dark nights of the navardtra festivals which are 
specially set apart for the worship of the 3Idtd. So 
also should the garbd dance be part of the marriage 
festivities and of the festivities on the occasion of 
the simantonnayana samskdra ; and, it is on both or 
any of these occasions that sometimes the head of 
the family dances with his wife in the centre of a 
circle of women dancers. 

There is a belief that the garbd dance was meant to 
be performed by women only ; and according to the 
traditions connected with IQng Pattin Raval of 
Champaner men took to the dancing of garbd from 
his time. Anyhow, owing to the Sampradayic fer- 
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vour which has gathered round it through traditions, 
the garbd is now sung and danced by members of 
both the sexes. Tlierefore, for all practical purposes, 
the dance, the music, and the theme of the song, 
have become necessary limbs of the technique of the 
updsand lore of not only the iSdkta’s but also of the 
folk-traditions of Gujarat. During recent times, 
however, there is a tendency to deprecate garbd 
dancing by males, because of its effeminate 
character ; and, in fact, a new dance called Hanumdn- 
thekdd is coming into fashion, in its place. In 
this new dance the performers have to leap about 
in a vigorous, masculine manner, with freedom of 
bodily movements which are disallowed in the garbd 
dance. 

We need not say that time has had its effect on 
the character of the garbd dance and song. On the 
whole, the fundamental elements in the dance tend 
to remain constant ; the song element, on the other 
hand, especially regarding its matter, is undergoing 
vast changes ; it is fast losing its theme of the 
Mata’s mahimd gdna ; and national and patriotic 
themes are now creeping into the garbd song. May 
it not be that the failure of the garbd dance in its 
struggle to express the heroic character of these 
new themes, is responsible for the preference now 
given to the Hanumdn-thekdd dance ? 

The evidence collected leads us to conclude that 
the garbd dance is essentially related to the Sakta 
lore of Gujarat. It may be described as the 
drddhand-nritya (religious dance) undertaken to 
worship the Mata. The garbd is thus a sacrament of 
worship expected of the devotee by the Deity, 
which if not iulfilled with perfect adherence to 
ceremonial details, may result in the displeasure and 
even the wrath of the Mata. Therefore, negatively, 
the garbd is more to keep away the wrath of the 
goddess than to be in tune with her personality. 
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So, a sense of distance and respect always exists 
between the devotee and the Deity ; and fear usually 
accompanies the performance of the whole cere- 
monial. This means that the joy that lurks during 
the whole ceremony is the expectant companion of 
this fear, hoping to seek its fulfilment only at the 
end of the proper dispensation of the ceremony. In 
this way the garbd dance must be considered part of 
the mdrga and the mata of the iSdktas, and is perhaps 
common to all the Sampraddyas within the iSdkta- 
mata. 

Before we conclude our observations on the 
garbd, let us consider the comparative value of the 
two types of the central object of worship in the 
garbd dance. It is a common practice amongst the 
forest tribes of Gujarat and Rajputana to place an 
oil-lamp covered by a many-holed chatty in the 
middle of an open glade, to attract game, specially 
hares, who gather and gambol round about this 
chatty. Such chatties, one or more, also form the 
central object of the dance of the Bhils who are 
animists and devotees of the Mata. And, if we 
remind ourselves that the plains of Gujarat were 
once covered over with forests in ancient times, 
may it not be that the garbd is just a survival of 
magical and cultural practices connected with the 
hunter’s occupation and the forest-lore born of it, 
now driven eastwards and south-eastwards beyond 
the plains. If this suggestion has any value, it 
may also be that the basket with the jowdr or rice 
seedlings within it (which forms an alternative 
to the chatty) similarly belongs to the lore of the 
peasant, who, as he cleared the forests and cultivated 
the seeding plants, came to learn the value and 
importance of the seedling process as the most vital 
for the successful growth and abimdance of his 
crops — ^as vital as the chaity with the lamp mider it 
had proved itself to be for the hunter in his forest 
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home. If it be so, then certainly the garhd must be 
accepted as earher than the mdndvi with the seedling 
within it. 

Having discussed the dances of the hunter and 
the peasant, we must now' turn our eyes to the rasa 
dances which can be traced back to the traditions of 
the shepherds and the cowherds who dwelt in the 
woodlands of the Vraja territory. The presence of 
the flute, the dresses the people put on, and the 
sentiments they display in the dance, give a strong 
indication of the shepherd-cowdierd lore; the scenery 
and atmosphere of the dance belong definitely to 
woodland pastures and their river-banks; and the 
supernatural elements that pervade the whole 
hterature connected with these dances belong to 
a rich peasant-shepherd culture. 

The rasa dances are described fully in the Bhagvat. 
They form the main theme of a superb drama of 
love and mating, in five acts. Besides several 
dialogues, songs, music and discourses, there are 
nine different dances in all, each with its own place 
and technique for the proper delineation of the 
purpose, meaning, and value of the drama of rasa 
as a whole. Perhaps because the ultimate purpose 
of the drama is to prepare the way for, and ultimately 
to enact, the Rdsotsava in terms of five dances called 
the Mahd-rdsa, as also perhaps because the major 
action in the drama is in terms of dances, the rasa 
is traditionally known as a dance and not as a drama. 

The rasa drama consists of several stages, each 
contributing to the malting of the Mahd-rdsa with 
which the drama ends. There are six main dances 
in which Krishna dances with the gopis, in different 
formations ; a ' dance called Laghu-rdsa, in the 
begmning, and five others during the Mahd-rdsa at 
the end of the drama ; and all these dances pro- 
gressively fulfil the requirements of true love and 
mating that know no end, and abide for ever. Then 
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there are tlirce other dances between the Laghu- 
rdsa and the Mahd-rdsa, enacted bj' the gopis alone 
in the absence of Krishna, as devices to undo the 
effects of their sejjaration from Him, and thus to 
recall Him ; these three dances play the role of 
cleansing the gopis of the last specks of dirt from 
their minds and preparing them for the final beati- 
tude in the Mahd-rdsa. The dances are accompanied 
by music and songs. The music is played by the 
Ghandharvas and their Avives ; in harmony with this, 
the anklets {nupur), kinhini (the bells in the Avaist- 
band), and the armlets and bracelets (valaya) 
which adorn the gopis, bring forth their raging, 
tumultuous clangs as the gopis dance to and fro ; 
the venu-ndda is played for the call of the dance ; 
and amidst the tumultuous beats of the drum 
(dundubhi) begins the Mahd-rdsa. So also, aU the 
dances have their songs of tlie gopis ; the Ghan- 
dharvas play their part ; and the AA'asps add a 
droning bass ; in the middle of the Laghu-rdsa 
and in the beginning of the Madhya-nritya the 
gopis sing and dance their best ; so much so, that 
iji the latter case when the Lord Krishna bursts 
into “ a music of the spheres,” out of sheer in- 
ability to accompanying Him the gopis resort to 
keep themselves in tune AAdth His music by merely 
singing the bass. Let us also remember that as 
the song and music are considered essential during 
the dances, so also are they considered before and 
between them : Avitness, for instance, the great song 
of wail, seK-surrender and recall of Krishna by the 
gopis ; it proves to be the last instrument of the 
gopis to secure the return of Krishna, and the con- 
tinuation of the dance eternal that follows His 
return. So also do dramatics play their r61e of 
bringing the gopis nearer to the Mahd-rdsa for which 
they were yearning ; and discourses on serious sub- 
jects, like Dharma and LoA'e, form necessary pre- 
20 
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ludes to the dances ; these discourses are linked up 
with conversations and dialogues ; then there is a side- 
plot and a tableau in between two tense situations, 
serving as hnks to keep up the harmony of the whole. 

Before we go into the details of those dances it 
would be proper for us to take note of the type of 
natural surroundings, the time and the season which 
form the background of the dances. The rasas are 
autumn dances played throughout the full-moon 
night, under a cloudless starry heaven. The scenes 
of the dances change from woodland-glades to 
river-banks, onwards into the waters of the river, 
and from thence back into the thick of the forest ; 
flowers of every shape and colour, bedecked with 
honeyed pearls of dew, send out aromas of infinite 
and maddening varieties over the soft breezes 
that oscillate between the river and the woods, 
in the midst of the constant hum of the wasps 
that hover over them. 

Let us see the dances proper now. As we have 
already hinted elsewhere, in some of the dances the 
gopis dance in the company of Krishna, and in 
some the}^ have to dance without Him. In the 
LagMi-rasa, the dance is performed by all the gopis, 
with the Lord Krishna in their midst. In the 
Mahd-rdsa, however, during the Gddha-nritya and 
the Madhya-nritya, the whole of the dancing party 
divides itself into groups of twenty-four persons — 
sixteen gopis plus eight personations of Krishna ; 
Avithin each such dancing circle the women arrange 
themselves into eight pairs ; and each such pair 
has a Krishna with it to cheer and lead it in dance 
and song. In the third stage of the Mahd-rasa 
dance, the dance formation is definitely one Krishna 
to each of the gopis, i.e. as many personations of 
Krishna as the number of gopis, each of whom 
had to be satisfied by Krishna according to her in- 
dividual wish which she expressed while taking the 
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Katyayani vow. In the last two scenes of the 
Mahd-rdsa, viz. the water-dance and the dance 
of flower-gathering, we have only a single Krishna 
in the midst of the gopis and the gopangnas, 
as m the Laghu-rdsa. There are other forma- 
tions which are said to be described in the Bhag- 
vat. There is the suggestion, for instance, that 
between any pair of gopis there is a Madhava (i.e. 
Krishna) ; but, by calculation, that would make 
it a circle of tliirty-two dancers, sixteen gopis 
and as many personations of Krishna. Another 
suggestion is that in the centre of each such circle 
of twenty-four dancers, Krishna with two gopis by 
His side should play on His flute. This is, no doubt, 
how a number of exquisite paintings represent the 
circle of ram dancers. And, as we shall describe 
later, the Rasadharis have also such dance forma- 
tions. But the Bhagvat speaks of no such forma- 
tion. Let us remind ourselves also that the venu-ndda 
has no place in the dance as such, according to the 
Bhagvat. Reminiscent of a joy lived long, long ago, 
but now no more, the notes of the flute call the 
gopis back to that pristine harmony into the wood- 
lands from whence the caU came ; such appeals 
generate a complete disregard of their normal duties 
and surroundings, and awaken in the hearts of the 
gopis pangs due to separation from their Lord; and so 
they foUow the caU of the flute to wait on Him and 
surrender themselves body and soul to His care. 
Thus, after piping the gopis away to the woodlands, 
the function of the venu ends. The dance is led 
by Krishna without the help of His flute ; the gopis 
can no longer remain content with the music of 
His flute; they can now be satisfied with nothing 
less than living with the musician Himself. There 
are many other dance formations suggested; but 
they, likewise, are not mentioned in the Bhagvat. 
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Throughout the dances the senses, intelligence and 
emotions of the dancers play their fullest part along 
with the movements of the limbs of their bodies. 
We shall now take up some of these as they are 
described in the Bhagvat. Various uses and mani- 
pulations of the hmbs of the body, and the ornaments 
and other paraphernalia on the person of the dancers 
have each and aU to play their part and fulfil the 
purpose of the dance. ^ Thus foot-movements — ^toes, 
heels and aU — and leg-movements first start their 
journey to explore rhythmic exjiressions in measured 
steps, long and short, in quick and slow pace, accom- 
plished in single, double and treble timings ; the 
legs actively participate with the foot-movements, 
forward and backward, in slides, leaps and jerks. 
These rhythms of the feet and legs are accompanied 
by the sensual articulations of the band, arm, wrist 
and fingers, with a fickle turn now, and a trembl- 
ing stir again, in agitating, palxiitating, throbbing, 
fleeting, flying, rolling movements, somehow struggl- 
ing to link themselves up with the harmony and 
rhythm of the steps. Realizing the insufficiency of 
the hands and feet and legs to generate and work 
out the fuUness of the harmony, the dancers scheme 
up soft, low and gentle movements of sportive 
humour accompanied with subtle smiles, articulating 
with the wanton, amorous affectations of their eye- 
brows, no^v by a frown bent up like the bow, or 
again by a graceful sentimental droop suggestive 
of a faith within that prays for the ultimate success 
of the dance. 

In close connection with this trilogy of move- 
ment to body forth the harmony of the dance, another 
fraternity of three limbs launch their corporate co- 
operation to extend the meaning and rhythm of 
the dance. Thus the waist, hips and loins, evasively 

, 1 In the discussion that follows I have taken considerable help from 
Srimad Vallabhacharya’a conimentai*y called Subodhtniji. 
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swaying in ambiguous rhythms, curl up in tortuous, 
spiral ciirves, and swirl up agitatingly, as if to 
capture the weird waywardness of the rhythm just 
escaping ; up above the waistlands, the heaving 
breasts shake and quiver, tremble and flow about 
under the rich raiment that holds them from the 
fall the flow engenders ; and the cheeks drip, and 
pearly drops slide from under the dangling ear-rings 
as if narrating, one by one, the tale of an inner 
struggle and scrutiny to coUocate and set in order the 
yet unfulfilled harmonies of the dance. 

To accompany, and yet to belie the findings of 
the cheeks, the flowery braid over the head elegantly 
lets itself loose with wanton, coquettish affectation, 
in order to lift up the dance in its splendour ; and, 
in the last resort, the waist, unable any more to 
bear the limitations of the girdle, lets it move out 
of its position on an uneven and dangerous path, 
in gestures of amorous sejitiments and joyous 
exhilarations, not merely to rescue the eluding 
rhythm but even to contribute lusciousness and life 
to the ever-increasing harmony of the dance. In 
this manner do the hair and waist let the juices of 
the heart flow out freely to enter every atom of the 
body, as if to make the body as light and fine and 
bodiless as the soul that pours its spirit into music, 
dance and song. 

And, as all these play their respective roles in 
their own way, each and all, towards the fulfil- 
ment of the final goal of the dance, from the throats 
of the gopis pours out music in praise of their Lord, 
in charming, pithy, strong melodies. Thus danc- 
ing — screwing, waving, trembling, flowing, singing 
in unison — do the gopis flit to and fro round 
Krishna from end to end, like the spontaneous, 
sparkling, splendrous sparks of lightning generated 
round a ring of clouds.^ 

1 DaSmalskendha, XXXIII, 8. 
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In this way the Divine Comedy is enacted by 
Krisbria, aiid the gopis to escape and even to tran- 
scend the fetters of time and space, make each moment 
eternal, and expand the space under their tiny 
footfalls into unending universes of eternity. In 
fact, it is suggested that each of the dances is devised 
to progressively vibrate and tune up every atom 
of the body, mind and soul of the gopis in harmony 
mth the rasa (i.e. the sentiment) of the dance, so 
that the dancers may become equal to the dance of 
the god of rasa (i.e. Krishna), satisfy Him by at least 
holding the harmony of the dance aloft, and pour 
rasa on Him even as He does on them. 

Such a dance must have an audience not of 
mortal human beings, but of the gods of heaven 
^\’ith their consorts' ; and the minstrels of the gods 
and their ivives come down to sing of the dalliance 
of Krishna and to praise the purity of His love.* 
The gods praise the dance and shower flowers on 
the dancers.* And the wasps of the forests * as 
’Keepers of the forest bounds, follow the dancers and 
music intuitively, as if to recognize the fact that 
the assemblage of humanity gathered in the woods 
were but the rarest heavenly flowers that bloomed 
at their best on that moonlit night just to spread 
the fragrance of their hearts over the woodlands, 
the sands and tlie holy Kalindi. 

What is the aim and purpose of the rasa ? The 
Avriter of the Bhagvat is clear at several places in 
defining this. Thus before He plays the venu-nada, 
the Lord Krishna feels the desire to play the 
rasar' This statement naturally reminds us of 
the first two surras of the Badrayana-sttfras which 
narrate the desire of the Brahman to become many. 
And when the last dance is over, the Lord, though 
Lord and Master of the gopis, is said to have 

1 DasiiiH-hkariUha, XXXIII, 4. 2 Ibid., 16. 

® Ibid., 5. 4 Ibid., 10, 26. B Ibid., XXIX, 1. 
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established His own virya (semen) into Himself by 
Yoga ^ ; also, He is said to have fulfilled the purpose 
and function of the autumn full-moon night by 
playing the rasa which revealed and interpreted the 
fullness of the rasa of His love.® There is a tradition 
which suggests that the rasa was devised by the 
Lord ICiishna for the pleasure and edification of the 
gopis whose ardour for an inner harmony between 
themselves and their Lord could be satisfied only 
by Him. In this sense, the rasa is symbolic of a 
ride together, not merely the last but also eternal, 
with I&ishna, forced out of Him by His devotees, 
as the final reward, the last fruit, and the only 
justification of their complete, self -surrendering 
bhakti which persists merely to remove the agonies 
of separation from the Lord by serving Him with 
their all. Thus the dances are to be understood 
as so many rituals or supernatural feats of ICrishna, 
Avith the help of which He enables the gopis to love 
Himself as He loves them. The whole of the rasa, 
then, can be seen as a series of ceremonies and rituals 
of self-expansion and mutual appreciation between 
the gopis and their Lord, such that ultimately the 
gopis may join the Lord and the Lord may meet 
them as rivers meet the sea. Or, the rasa dances 
can be seen as prescribing the ways in which 
many fractional entities join hands and dance back 
to the unity which they once enjoyed, but which 
they are denied as fractions now. In short, the 
rasa is symbolic of the reaching down of God’s 
grace to mortals here bolou'. in response to their 
longings and struggles to accomplish His wiU and 
to seek His Kingdom. 

As we have already said before,' throughout the 
dances the senses and imagination, the intelligence 
and ideation, and the feelings and emotions of the 


1 Ibid., XXXIII, 25. 


2 Ibid., 20. 
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dancers have to play their fullest part in tune with 
the movements of the hmbs of their bodies ; and the 
moral and spiritual issues involved in love and 
mating are delineated in their right setting between 
and during the dances ; the expression, ardour and 
sublimation of sex seems to be the burden of 
the drama ; and its main problem seems to be, from 
one point of view, the formation of a technique 
for the treatment of disintegrated personality ; 
and it may be that if the problem of the Gita 
is to remove the vishdda of Arjuna by Yoga, 
the problem of the rasa dances is to remedy 
by Yoga the vishdda in the hearts of the gopis 
due to a perpetual sense of viraha from Krishna, 
of losing Krishna. This Yoga is effected through a 
series of dances at the end of which, like Arjuna, 
tlie gopis are perpetually cured of the sickness of 
their hearts. We need not go into the details of 
the subtle analysis of the gopis in terms of nineteen 
different types, each with its onn characteristic 
ailments and definite line of treatment. An analysis 
of the two dance-dramas and of the song of self- 
surrender aiid recall, between the Laghu-rdsa and 
the Malid-rdsa will umavel the maladies of the 
psyche of the gopis ; and the whole of the Mdhd- 
rdsa can be proved to be containing the technique 
of the synthetic treatment which successfully cured 
the gopis of their sense of viraha from Krishna and 
restored them to a state of perpetual reunion. 

Let us now say a word about the elements of 
magic in the rasa. Just as the garbo or the mdndvi 
is present in the garhd dance, is there no sacred 
object round which the rasa dances are played ? 
Our answer is that Krishna is such a sacred magic 
object round which all the dances are enacted. 
In fact, in this case, the sacred object is actively 
co-operating and leading the dance ; and it is 
such help aiid lead of Krishna that enables the 
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dancers to keep up courage and save themselves 
from exhaustion and fatigue, from stage to stage 
up to the very end of the drama. Then, between 
the Laghvrrdsa and the MaJid-rasa, through a 
succession of scenes, when Krishna is absent. He 
becomes the subject and object of the inquiry and 
the pursuit, the lost jewel in search of which the 
gopis go from end to end of the forest, and ulti- 
mately seek His refuge in a song of self-surrender 
on the banks of the river. Like a vdse physician, 
when the actual reunion takes place, Krishna suggests 
that He was never absent or away from the gopis 
in these tragic scenes of viraha, self -mortification 
and toil through which the gopis have just passed. 
May it not be that these scenes form the main part 
of His analysis of the malady they suffered from, 
and point the direction in which the treatment starts 
vutli His discourse on Love ? 

Thus through conversations, discourses, dialogues, 
dramatics, music and song, do the ram dances 
function as removers of psychological, sexual and 
moral ailments of the women of Vraja, married and 
unmarried. The object of love magically possesses 
them ; it is, in its very nature, completely self- 
possessed ; but the gopis cannot possess it, however 
much they endeavour, wdth the help of their own 
resources. The object of their desire, the magic 
totem round which their psyche hovers, viz. Krishna, 
so bewitches and captivates the gopis, sick at heart, 
that each of them in her own way resorts to subtle 
devices, wails and sings, calls and taunts Krishna, 
somehow to attract Him and be in union Avith Him ; 
they even personate Him, mimic Hiip, and act in 
dual and multiple personafities in the course of 
choosing and seeing the path for themselves when 
pride ruled their will ; till amid the encirchng gloom, 
far from home, in that night too dark to find Him, 
they prayed to Him to forget the past, and sought 
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the kindly light to keep their feet and lead them on, 
if not to the distant scene, at least one step more- 
which would prove enough for them. 

After having discussed the rasa dances in their 
details as depicted hr the Bhagvat and interpreted 
in the commentar}’^ on the same by Vallabhacharya 
and others, let us now turn our attention to the 
elements of these dances as they survive in our 
owm daj’s. These survivals may be considered 
imder three main headings: (1) As performed in 
the rasa-mandaUs (meetings of esoteric circles) of 
the Vaishnavas, (2) as enacted by the Rasadharis, 
paid (3) as affecting the dances of Gujarat gene- 
rally. 

Of the dance elements in the rasa-tnandalis little 
or nothing of a definite, authentic character is 
known to us. Whatever the characteristics of these 
dances mav be, there is no doubt that these dances 
have an esoteric value. The members of rasa-man- 
daMs, male and female, gatlier together of a night, 
and after listening to a reading of what is known as 
Bhagimda-vdrtd by an adept called a Prdchin- 
Vaishnava, the members set about playing the roles 
of Krishna and the gopis, forgetting that they 
are dwellers on earth ; some of the performers are 
said to be going actiially into a state of forgetful- 
ness or trance. It is very difficult to decide what 
exact parts of the dance-drama of rasa are rehearsed 
in these rasa-mandalls. But from the information at 
first hand that I have been able to secure, whatever 
its value, we may say that the party of dancers are 
very vague as to what they have actually to do ; 
the knowledge, of the leader is handed down by 
oral traditions which have assumed a synnomic 
character. Anyhow, it is very clear that the scenes 
that are reproduced in the rasa-mandaUs seems 
to be the parts between the Laghu-rdsa and the 
MaJid-rdsa, wherein, in two dance-dramas, Krishna’s 
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personal mannerisms are imitated and His magical 
supernatural feats and achievements {Mas) are 
reproduced by the gopis during their efforts to 
find out the magic object ; perhaps the search in 
the forest is also rehearsed. It seems therefore 
evident that, if at all, of the dances as such, the 
Laghu-rdsa is enacted, perhaps with the leader 
and two gopis in the centre of the circle of dancers 
whose number probably varies according to 
the membership of the mandali ; also, in all 
probability, there are as many women as men ; 
where the number is not equal males may act as 
gopis, and females may play the role of Krishna. 
How the transactions of the meetings of these 
rasa-mandalts end is for us too much to say. But it 
is alleged by reformers that scenes of unrestrained 
orgies characterize the close of these meetings. 

Then of the Rasadharis and their performances. 
It is extremely difficult to locate the exact date 
when this institution was started. Ramann jach^ya 
(1017 A.D.) makes no reference whatever to Krishna- 
lila. Nimbarkacharya (died in 1164 A.D.) taught 
the worship of Elrislma with Racllia, hved in Vrinda- 
vana, and actually built a temple of Avorship in 
that region. Inspired by Nimbarka and the 
Bhagvat, Jayadeva (1178-1206) wrote the Glta- 
Govinda in Avhich he glorifies the love of the divine 
pair of Radha and Madhava (i.e. Krishna). 
MadliA^acharya (born in 1199) brings about a happy 
combination of the teachings of Nimbarka regarding 
the worship of Krishna and Radha Avith the &ishna- 
lila of the Bhagvat, in his Brahma-vaivarta Purana. 
Thus from the middle of the twelfth cejitury ouAvards 
religious teachers and poets have spread popular ver- 
sions of the sweet tales connected AAuth the rdsa-Md, 
and expanded the influence of their lore far and 
Avide. This resulted not merely in the acceptance 
of the Radha-Madhava cult by the people as 
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representing the ideal couple of their hearts, but also 
of the holy places connected with them. 

Anyhow, later on, leaders of some of the sam- 
praddyas devised dramatic shows which enacted, 
in flesh and blood, the course and beauty of the 
life of Krishna and Radha as the supremest 
manifestations of life, human and divine. And 
these dramatic shows quickened new activities of 
life in the several llld-stlialas (holy places) which 
had or would have lost their significance and im- 
portance. Thus some of these leaders of religious 
thought who gave importance to the Krishna-lila, not 
only emphasized the sacred character of the places 
where the lllds occurred, but also preached the 
necessity of going to pilgrimage there, and even 
of encouraging the performances of the lllds, cacli 
at the place where it originally took place. 

So we have, in our own times, what is called the 
vana-ydtrd, the pilgrimage to the holy land of 
Vraja. This pilgrimage has come to stay, and has a 
history of not less than three hundred years. It 
covers a circle of eighty-four Jeos, that is to say, 
about one hundred and twenty-six miles. The 
pilgrimage was first performed by Goswami Vitthal- 
nathji, and is now performed by his descendants 
during the monsoon season, beginning from the 
12th vada of the month of Bhddarvd to the 11th 
sud of the month of Kdrtik. Any of the descendants 
of Vallabhacharya can lead a group of pilgrims, 
men and women ; such a group is called a sangha, 
and the leader of the group is called SangJiapati. 
Several such sanghas, each with its ovm Sanghapati 
go for the parikramand (pilgrimage of going round) 
every year. During the pilgrimage there are fortj’- 
four stages, each with its definite place of celebra- 
tion ; while most of these are fixed according to 
traditions, some are settled in accordance with the 
Bhagvat narrative. 
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Now, along Avith the pilgrims, groups of Rasa- 
dh^is go the whole way, enacting incidents from 
the early life of Krishna as they occurred at every 
place of halt, from stage to stage. The lllas 
celebrated at each of these places are mostly in 
accordance with the Bhagvat ; but they are not 
performed in the chronological order in which they 
took place, as recorded in the Bhagvat. In these 
performances the Rasadharis vividly delineate the 
doings of Krishna and His companions ui dance, 
drama, music and song. At one stage of the pilgrim- 
age the party reaches a place called rdsa-sthali. 
Tradition has it that the Lord Krishna played His 
rasa dances with the gopis at this place. Of the 
dances performed by the Rasadharis there are 
several tA^es. But none of these has any relation, 
except distant and fragmentary, with the traditions 
of the Bhagvat. 

To begin with, let us make it clear that all the 
members of the dancing party are males only. 
A number of them who are yoinig and of deli- 
cate and oftentimes effeminate build and looks, 
dress up as gopis and play their role. The rest 
act as Krishna. In the dance the dancers clap 
their own or each other’s pahns or use sticis 
instead, according to the requirements of the 
rhythm. The party of dancers varies in number ; so 
naturally there are different dance-formations, each 
in accordance with the facilities that the number of 
dancers provides. It is said that there are many 
varieties of such formations. We shall, however, 
remain content with descriptions of the four most 
important types amongst these, as under : — 

There is, for instance, the dance of twenty-five 
Rasadharis, wherein there is one Krishna, facing east, 
in the centre of a circle of twelve pairs of dancers, 
each with a gopi and a Krishna. In the beginning 
the central ;^shna plays on the flute ; and round 
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l-tim move, face to face, the twelve pairs to the 
tune of the music, keeping time by the beating of 
the stiolss with one another or the clapping of the 
palms of each other’s hands. As the music changes 
its time the twelve gopis gravitate towards the 
central Krishna so as to approach, or nearly approach, 
the reach of his hands or the sticlis in his hands, and 
form themselves into a circle ; and the gopis are 
pursued by the twelve Krishnas, each towards 
his companion, who form anotlier circle concentric 
with the circle of go^Dis. And, as soon as this new 
arrangement is set up, the dance grows apace, 
and each gopi responds not only to the call of the 
twelve Krishnas for beats of the sticks, one by one, 
as these move soutliAvards, but also to tlie attentions 
of the central Krishna, Avho, facing each, moves 
north and south along a line ; while thus serving 
each side Avith the beats of their sticks, the gopis 
move nortliAA'ards in a circle. Once more, with a 
neAV call of the flute, the gopis and Krishnas recede 
from the central Kiishna aAvay into a single circle 
round w'hich they moA’^e in pairs of a Krishna and 
a gopi ; gripping each other’s hands crosswise they 
Avhirl round the common axis formed by the new 
juxtaposition of their bodies; and, at the same 
time, each pair revolves round the central Krishna. 
Once more the music changes ; and the Avhole 
party resumes the position Avith Avhich the dance 
started ; by and by, led by the sinking music of 
the flute, the dance comes to an end. 

Another formation of thirty-six dancers now. 
Here also we have the central Krishna ; but he has 
two gopis with him, one on his right and another 
on his left. Round these central figures forms the 
dancing circle of twenty-two gopis and eleven 
Krishnas. The gopis arrange themselves into eleven 
pairs ; and each pair has a I^shna to itself. AU the 
dancers in the circle have their faces towards the 
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central objects which face the east. As soon as the 
music starts, each pair of gopis, without moving out 
of their fixed positions, form an arch of their arms, 
the left of the one supporting the right of the other ; 
and the eleven Kiishnas between the pairs, move 
along in wavy lines inside and outside the circle of 
gopis, passing under each such arch, and clapping 
the palms of their hands with those of the gopis, 
as they pass by each of them. A new caU of the 
music brings about a change of positions. The 
eight Krishnas now keep themselves in fixed posi- 
tions on the circle instead of the gopis, who in pairs 
holding each other’s hands crossAvise, whirl round 
and round and circumambulate each of the Kjrishnas 
or a Krishna with a pair of gopis (who, in the mean- 
while perform a pantomime dance) as they tread 
along the circle describing a path of ever-shifting 
spirals. After some time, with change of music, 
in slow degrees, the dance comes to an end. 

In another formation of sixty-four dancers, round 
a Krishna and a gopi as the central objects, thirty- 
one pairs, each of a gopi and a Krishna, dance 
along much in the manner of the dance of thirty- 
six rasadharis described above. But the central 
Krishna and gopi do not merely dance in this 
formation ; they also display gestures of a great 
variety and act as if they are performing a pan- 
tomime. 

But the party of dancers may be as large as one 
hundred and thirty-six Rasadharis. In such a dance, 
the dance formation consists of five groups, four of 
twenty-five persons each, and one of thirty-six 
only. The party of thirty-six forms the centre ; 
and the four of twenty-five each array themselves 
in an orbit round the circle of thirty-six dancers. 
Each pair of dancers rotates as well as revolves on 
the circumference of the dancing circle, besides 
revolving on the orbit of the circle of thirty-six 
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dancers (who rotate and revolve on the circum- 
ference of the circle only, during the initial and 
final stages), along with the course of the circles 
round the same. The details of other movements 
in all the five groups are much the same as described 
in the other dances of the Rasadharis. 

Now the dance of a hundred and thirty-six relates 
an interesting tale in a most consummately moving 
manner. Having akeady given the general details 
of the dance, I shall now describe the dance and 
unfold the hvely account it bewitchingly narrates. 
In the party of thirty-six, out of sheer mischief and 
merriment, an array of sixteen pairs of dancers, 
each of a gopi and a Kkishna, entrap four simple- 
minded lovelorn gopis vrithin a circle. In the same 
manner, in each of the four parties of twenty- 
five, a lonely Krishna longing for his mate, finds 
himself blockaded by a playful mischievous crew of 
twelve pairs of dancers, each of a gopi and a Itrishna, 
bent upon preventing their captive from escaping. 
With this arrangement all the five parties start the 
dance. As we have akeady said, each pair rotates 
round and round, and revolves along the paths 
described by the circles of the dance ; but the four 
parties of twenty-five revolve also on the orbit 
round the central circle of thkty-six. Now, while 
the sentinels on the circumferences of the five circles 
are gaily going their rounds of watch and blockade, 
the central Bkishnas and gopis agitatingly scheme, 
contrive and rush here and there for escape, not 
merely to relieve themselves from the cruel fun 
and frolic of their companions, but mainly to take 
their places with their mates. The singlehanded 
combat of each of the four Krishnas with his twenty- 
four cruel companions proves rather too hard and 
futile ; alone. He has to fight the villainous craftiness 
and vigilance of twenty-four rogues determined to 
hold Him to the very end. But the four gopis 
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prove too many for the sixteen pairs that hold 
them captive ; deciding to force their way through 
the circle, each gopi makes a sudden, desperate 
rush towards a part of the circle ; and before the 
dumbfoundered sentinels can gather themselves up 
to repel the unexpected assault, they veritably 
break the circle into four quadrants. Each gopi 
rushes, pursued by four pairs of Krishnas and 
gopis, towards the circle of twenty-four cowards 
who mock at her mate, take them by surprise, and 
break their cordon with her retinue to join her 
resourceless beloved in the centre of that circle of 
enchantment. In the heart of two concentric 
circles, the reunited lovers spin about, clasping 
each other’s hands crosswise, till, as the dance grows 
apace, the feet of the one meet those of the other in 
the whirl. Once the lovers meet, the four pairs 
that form the retinue of each of the gopis, dispairing 
of their vain pursuit, give up their mad chase ; 
and to their dismay they find themselves encased 
by the party of twenty-four ; so they seek refuge in 
dancing round the victorious pair, in a north to 
south direction ; and the crest-fallen party of twelve 
pairs, recovering from the shock of the sudden 
assault, quietly continue their dance, south to 
north, in vain, partly to hide the shame of the defeat 
of their frivolous designs, but also, in part, to 
celebrate the mating, thus making the best of a bad 
bargain. So round the four victorious pairs, each 
of a gopi and a Krishna, dance, half out of shame, 
half out of glee, two concentric circles of defeated 
dancers to celebrate the victory of their erstwhile 
prisoners. Captives no more, once and for ever 
mated, the pairs now decide to let things be as they 
were, of their free-will ; so after bidding adieu to her 
lover, each gopi dances back with her retinue of 
eight attendants dancing their best to the tune of 
their mistress, to make the circle of thirty-six, not 
21 
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the one she broke because it wrongly held her 
captive, but a new one born of the debris of the old, 
a circle of freedom to dance fresh and afresh, new and 
anew. Thus, dancing the reunion, the five groups 
end as they began. 

What elements of the rasa dances survive in the folk 
dances of modern Gujarat ? one may ask. The 
greater freedom of movements which the rasa dances 
offer in comparison with the garhd dances, is having 
its full effect. Thus, for instance, there is no central 
object like the garho or mdndvi or any other thing ; 
nor is any sacred object present anj'where or on 
the person of any of the dancers. This naturally 
removes the shackles on the free movements of the 
dancers with wliich the presence of the sacred object 
binds the dancers. Thus the party of dancers has 
the choice to move in any direction, and even in 
whirling circles ; the hands and feet have also 
unrestrained hberty of expression ; the use of sticks, 
unknown to the garhd traditions, is reminiscent of 
the innovation introduced by the Rasadharis. So 
also, in accordance with the rdsa traditions, a greater 
variety of song and music is present in the folk 
dances of Gujarat. We shall discuss later in this 
chapter how the rdsa-gita and rdsa dances reappear 
in the native garb of Gujarat in the garhis and the 
dances accompanjung them. 

This naturally takes us to the rdsa-gitas, the 
songs that accompanied the whole of the rdsa 
drama. Now let us remind ourselves that the 
songs sung during the rdsa are of tw*o kinds : 
(1) those sung during the Laghu-rdsa and the Mahd- 
rdsa, and (2) those sung between these. Of the 
earher type the Bhagvat gives no actual texts ; 
of course, it is clear that both the gopis and Krishna 
sang songs when the dances took place ; about their 
subject-matter we gather that they were concerned 
with the yaia or glory of Krishna, in the main. On 
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the other hand, the Bhagvat gives either full texts or 
summaries of the subject-matter of the songs which 
the gopis sang in the scenes that lie between the 
Laghu-rdsa and the Mahd-rdsa ; these are mostly 
songs of separation, repentance, self-chastisement, 
self-cleansing, praise and recall ; some of them 
dreamily recall sweet memories of past scenes, 
which serve as solacing balm to their broken hearts ; 
but all these are fuU of expectations and hope of a 
reunion with their Lord. Now there is a clue in 
the last verse at the end of the Mahd-rdsa, which 
refers to the authority of the Kdvya-lcathds which 
narrate the enjoyment of rasa ; in his commentary 
on this verse, Vallabhacharya makes this statement 
plain by referring the reader to the Gita-Govinda of 
Jayadeva as a typical poem describing the enjoy- 
ment of rasa. Lest we may mix up the issues, let 
us remind ourselves that while the Gita-Govinda 
describes the enjoyment of rasa as it manifests itself 
during the spring, the Bhagvat narrates it as it 
happens in the autumn. In fact, in the second 
sarga of the Gita-Govinda, Jayadeva reminds us of 
some of the incidents of the rasa played on the fuU- 
moon night in autumn. In the Gita-Govinda there 
are three scenes of Krishna’s dalliance : one with a 
group of gopis, another with a single gopi, and a 
third with RMha. The last scene has four stages — of 
apologies, appeals, pursuasion and declaration of the 
genuineness of His love by an attendant of Radha’s 
as also by Krishna Himself, — before the final mating 
takes place. But there is no song in these scenes 
which can be adjudged as a rdsa-gita, if by that 
expression we mean the songs sung by Krishna or 
the gopis or any of the gopis in the mating scenes. 
Thus we are left where we were in our search for 
the rdsa-gita, if rdsa-gita means songs sung during 
the time and along with the Laghit-rdsa and the 
Mahd-rdsa. 
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Coming to the purely Gujarati contribution of the 
rdsa-gita we have, to begin with, Narsinha Mehta’s 
Bdsa Sahasra-padi, in different ragas, in which 
the poet gives descriptions of the rasa dance as he 
saw it in trance. Mirabai also wrote living descrip- 
tions of the rasa dance, in various tunes. Bhalana 
has given us similar descriptions of the rasa. And 
Kesavaram, the Kayastha Kavi of Patana, gives 
vivid pen-pictures of the Rasa. So, no poet of 
Gujarat including Dayaram whose garhis will be 
considered later, has given us the rdsa-gita. 

Why should there be no example of rdsa-gita 
throughout our hterature, sacred and profane ? 
The question is difficult to answer. We have 
already pointed out that examples of certain kinds 
of songs sung between the Laghu-rdsa and the Mdka- 
rdsa are available in the Bhagvat and in the other 
poetic lore of India generally, and of Gujarat in 
particular. Why then should poets and writers 
not have attempted to compose songs that may 
characterize and bring forth the phases, external 
and internal, of the inner life of the dancers as they 
made it manifest during the Laghu-rdsa and the 
Mahd-rdsa’l In fact, due to the absence of this 
fundamental material, the rasa dance has remained 
comparatively a mystery for us. Why should that 
be the case ? Is it because there is a theory that 
no frail mortal can ever hope to dance in the 
presence of the Lord,‘ much less to dance with 
Him ? Only devotees hke the gopis, whose perfect 
love for God passeth understanding, can enjoy that 
privilege, nay, even the right, to dance ; but that 
even, as we ^ave already said, can be possible, in 
extent and intensity, only as the Lord decrees. So 

1 There is an exception allowed during the HoU festivals. But during 
these festivals the devotee is supposed to be almost ofE his senses cuid is 
therefore allowed great latitude of behaviour and familiarity in the 
presence of the Lord. 
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even the writer of the Bhagvat could not have 
known, even by his power of yoga, what these songs 
were like ; much less, then, could he have given 
what he knew so little about. So our search for the 
rdsa-gita sung by Krishna and the gopTs during the 
dance will yield us no result. 

On the other hand, any devotee of God may long 
for and strive to attain the privilege, some day, of 
dancing in the presence and even along with God ; 
but he must keep in mind how far far away he is 
from that eternal bUss, when out of sheer pity, 
mercy, tenderhearted bounty and grace the Lord 
may grant the fulfilment of the devotee’s longings, 
even as He was pleased to do with Narsinha 
Mehta, beloved of Hari. Till then the devotee 
has to exert his utmost to see that by his service 
(sevd) he provides the Lord with all the facilities, 
requirements and requisites for the playing of His 
rasa, even if by playing the role of the sweeper 
that prepares the floor clean and fine and worthy of 
the dance of the Lord. That alone, it is asserted, 
should form the pinnacle of his immediate attain- 
ments and worthiness, the goal of his joy and the 
fruit of his sevd. He may sing songs — even, at 
most, and when he is so fitted, songs of viraha. But 
usually he has the privilege of singing the songs of 
praise that describe the lilds of the Lord, i.e. such 
songs as were sung by the gopis during the period 
of viraha between the Laghvrrdsa and the Mahd- 
rdsa. 

We now come to the consideration of the garbi 
in order to find out what elements of the rdsa lore, 
if any, are present in Gujarati literature. 

In all probability the garbi was originally merely 
a folk song of Gujarat ; it flourished in certain parts 
of Gujarat. It is now sung in four different dhdlas 
each of which is illustrated by the four classical 
garbis as under ; — 
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1. Odhavaji, sandeso kahejo iSydma ne. 

2. iSydma ranga samipe na javun. 

3. Ankha bJiaro ma alabeladd re. 

4. ^ikha sdsuji de clihe re. 


What is the subject-matter of the garhi ? This is 
a very difficult question. Historically speaking, 
from Narsinha Mehta onwards the garbi lore has 
vital relations with the singing of Krishna-yaia. 
Narsinha Mehta, for instance, gives descriptions of 
his ^dsions of the rdsa of Krishna, Avhich he ex- 
perienced in a state of ecstasy. Pritamdas wrote 
garbis on the dana-llld of Krishna. Dhiro Bhagat 
^vrote his garbis on Krishna-ydsa. And Dwarkadas, 
pupil of Premananda, wrote the first garbis for the 
Vallabhi church. All these come under the first 
group. Then we have another type of garbi which 
contains messages from the gopis (one or more) to 
Krishna, wherein the sufferings of the gopis due to 
separation from Krishna are described, and Krishna 
is entreated to return to the gopis. This class of 
songs is illustrated by Raghunathdas’ narration of 
the gopis’ message to Krishna, Avhich has moved the 
hearts of the women of Gujarat through centuries. 
We have a third variety of garbi which are also 
songs in praise of Krishna ; but along with the 
wail of separation the poets base their hope in 
vairagya (asceticism) for escape from the pangs 
of separation. Poets of the Swaminarayana sam~ 
praddya, hke Brahmananda Swami, Muktananda 
Swami and Premananda Swami, have voitten their 
garbis izi this strain. And lastly, we come to the garbis 
of the greatest Vallabhite ga/rbi writer, Dayaram. 
He is the last link in the chain of the garbi writers of 
Gujarat. His plaintive garbis have considerably 
contributed towards enriching Gujarati fife with 
gaiety and enthusiasm for things human, and the 
joys and beauties thereof. Thus his garbis have 
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secured an immortal place in the hearts and imagina- 
tion of Gujarati women of all classes and creeds. 
Therefore it will be our duty to give the charac- 
teristics of Dayaram’s garhis in some detail. 

To begin with, his garhis delineate scenes from the 
halaAUd of Krishna and of the rdsa-keli (loves) of 
Krishna during His boyhood as depicted in the 
Da^maskandha of the Bhagvat. Sometimes the 
jar of rasa {gorasa) forms part of the picture and the 
story. These descriptions are always the back- 
ground for the songs of the yasa and hirti (praise) 
of Krishna ; in fact, in order to sing these the 
hala-Uld and the rdsa-keli of Krishna are narrated. 
Then, his garhis are written in the dialogue form, 
wherein Radha and Krishna, or Krishna and Radha’s 
maid, or Radha and her maid, or the gopis and the 
flute of Krishna are the parties. There is also 
another type of Dayaram’s garhis in which the 
gopis sing of Krishna’s yasa or of His flute ; or 
Krishna sings the yasa of Radha (or the gopis) in 
order to persuade her (or them) away from her (or 
their) displeasure and sulks. 

The above description of the several types of 
Dayaram’s garhis amply suggests the effects of both 
the Bhagvat and Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda. The 
fundamental purpose of these garhis is to delineate 
the events that take place between the Laghu- 
rdjsa and the Mahd-rdsa ; there are fragmentary 
attempts at touching the Laghu-rdsa ; of the Mahd- 
rdsa there is no trace ; the scenes of love-making, 
of separation, and re-union are more reminiscent 
of the Gita-Govinda than of the Bhagvat. 

But before we proceed to the dapces connected 
with garhis we must consider, in brief, the matter 
and size of the garhis. In the matter of its make- 
up the garhi usually narrates a small personal 
incident or the sentiments of loving hearts, full of 
strength and weakness, in varied moods of zeal, 
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disappointment and hope. Laden with such sub- 
stances of joys and sorrows, the garhi is a spontaneous, 
lyrical gem of burning, living, doleful or delightful, 
crystal picture of love, its failings, its sincerity. 
In some, the parties to the dialogue exchange confi- 
dences ; in others, each takes solace from the other 
by relating personal weals and woes ; they make 
common resolves and formulate common designs ; 
they collate each other’s experiences of love, and, 
disagreeing, take sides on an issue about Krishna ; 
they declare each other’s faith or lack of faith for 
Krishna ; they praise Him, and vie with each other in 
doing so. When the garhi is sung by a single person, 
it is an outburst of joy, or disappointment or hope 
or expectations ; or the garhi is a picture of sweet 
memories, broken pledges, or heartrending failures. 
The garhi is thus a powerful vehicle of the beauty, 
strength and frailties of human heart-pourings 
for the love of the Highest Deity. During recent 
times, however, the garhi form is adapted to national, 
historic and local problems, and to incidents of 
personal love-affairs. 

As to the size of the garhi : it is small, tiny 
and frail like a bubble or a flower or a singing 
bird. It has the length and the breadth and the 
weight of a sigh or a delight. Thus it is usually 
a knot of from four to six lines which carry wdthin 
them the subtlest workings of the vital depths of 
human life ; in tender whispers about tiny incidents 
it records the sweetness and bitterness of human 
love and romance. Thus, for instance, Dayaram’s 
garbis have usually from four to eight lines, though 
he seldom makes them as heavy as fifteen 
to eighteen lines. So also Brahmananda Swami 
and Premananda Swami give us, with a few excep- 
tions, garbis of not more than four lines. And 
Baghunathdas never wrote garbis of more than ten 
lines. Thus, like the lyric songs of other folks, the 
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garbi is usually small. No wonder, then, it is 
wrought only in four tunes and measures which 
are as airy and light as they are soothing and 
inspiring. 

So, in body and soul, the garhi has in it the possibi- 
lities of the dance element. The references to the jar 
of gorasa helps to introduce an element of variety. 
Its tiny body has the strength of the source of a 
river ; and it stands the swerves of the dance along 
its course with the murmuring strains of its music. 
In fact, dance joins music as if to give substance to 
the ethereal body — ^the tale or the story — as if to lift 
up the load of the soul-music which becomes too 
heavy for the tiny body which might otherwise 
collapse into nothingness. Somehow, it would seem, 
the body of the minstrel who sings a garhi, out of 
sheer appreciation and devotion and sympathy for 
the tale of love, as if unable to do anything else, 
impelled by the yearning to do its best, sets forth 
with the movements of its limbs, called ‘dance’ — as 
if to satisfy itself that it also rode, could ride — ^the 
ride of the tale’s joys and woes, even if the last, 
together with the rhythms of the soul, called music 
(which silently, patiently, valiantly bears and carries 
the burdens of Wman life and love), eager even to play 
the second tune, if not allowed as a companion and 
mate, grateful to be the least attendant and servant 
of music. 

Thus has the garhi, originally a song pure and 
simple, captivated men and women to dance along 
with the song in order to carry its tale more securely 
into human hearts. The garhis are sung by women, 
young and old. A number of them form themselves 
into a circle or in two concentric circles, one within 
the other. Whether in one circle or two, usually 
the players divide themselves equally in two camps, 
each with a leader of its own. And, normally, at 
least in the beginning, members of the two camps 
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array themselves alternately mth each other, form 
a circle, and go in rounds, either in the same 
direction or in opposite directions. They g5n:ate 
their bodies in circles and semi-circles, following 
the rhythm of the music and the sentiment of the 
song, uath the movements of one or more limbs 
(in part or whole) of their bodies. 

The garhi usually starts with a slow pace and a 
mild arousal. These gather strength and go into 
a middle pace rousing the players and spectators to 
depths and movements of emotion undreamt of 
in the begiiming of the dance. They now grow 
loud and heated and boisterous ; but the rich, 
playfulness and balance of the same old tune, tale 
and rhythm do not lose themselves in this heat ; 
in fact, the burden of the tale and song are more 
pointedly, vigorously, eloquently dehneated ; in 
the quiclmess of the dance, the heat of the music 
and the fullness of the tale receive due hearing and 
even justice. Thus when the tale, music and dance 
become one piece, heart and soul, they seek repose 
gradually, till, in the end, they sink into the perfec- 
tion of silence and peace whose serenity is often- 
times disturbed with the applause of modern 
audiences. 

It win be seen from the above description that the 
garhi dances, hke the rasa dances, yield possibilities 
of a greater variety of movements than are afforded 
by the garhd dances. The body can be waved in 
any direction according to the needs of the dancers’ 
sentiments. An occasional use of a pot or pots of 
water over the head of the gopi and/or on the waist, 
adds charm and variety to the dance. Besides, 
the use of sticks is aUowed along with or as an 
alternative *to the clappings of the palms. Also, 
the clapping is not limited, like the garhd daiice, 
to each dancer by herself ; the striking of palms 
and sticks not merely between members of the 
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same party, but also between the two parties is 
not only permissible, but also necessary in order to 
keep time with the increasing intensity of the tale 
and the music and the dance. And a free and judi- 
cious use of face and back movements, side move- 
ments and positions, forward movements towards 
the centre and receding movements away from the 
centre, in a variety of formations into groups — 
all these positions and movements of individual 
dancers and of the group as a whole, are practised 
with rare skill and ingenuity to meet the demands of 
the music and the tale. The course of each party 
as it moves along with or opposite to another, is 
sometimes traced into intersecting waves round the 
course of the circle which they form at the begin- 
ning of the dance. Thus the dancers have freedom 
to weave all sorts of patterns moving in zig-zag 
courses, as if to elongate the bounds of the circum- 
ference of a given circle. 

The above description of the garbis and the dances 
connected mth them will make it amply plain that 
the feelings of the individual dancers and the thrills 
of the groups play an important part, not merely 
by the softness and quickness of the nnisic, nor 
even merely by the lightness of the steps, but also 
by the expressions of the movements of the face and 
of aU the limbs of the body, all of wliich seek to 
measure and delineate the delicacy of the variety of 
personal emotions in terms of which the dance 
becomes the embodiment of the song. 

If the ga7'bi was originally a song only, why should 
it have been adapted to the dance later on ? A little 
thought over the religious history qf Gujarat may 
help us to answer this problem. Let us take for 
granted that when the people of Gujarat followed 
either Sakti-worship or animism, the garba, in two 
forms, was the dance of the people. Later on 
Vaishnavism comes to be preached in Gujarat ; and 
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its missionaries did not and could not eradicate 
root and branch, all the Sakta and animistic beliefs 
and practices which the converts to Vaishnavism 
carried in the depths of their hearts, as the most 
persistent heritage from their forefathers. So, as 
we have narrated elsewhere, aU sorts of compro- 
mises and survivals are traceable even to-day in 
Vaishnavite life and institutions. And the gdrba, 
connected essentially "with 6akta worship, has con- 
tinued to be played more or less in its original 
form, as manifest at least during the Navardtra 
festivals and on special occasions of vital importance 
to the family. So most of the converts to Vaishna- 
vism have been carrying within them that inner 
urge for dance and song, Avhich bursts forth year 
after year during the Navardtra holidays. Now, 
the Vallabhite church with its rich heritage of the 
dance traditions of the Bhagvat, has all the while 
sought to supplant the garbd by the rdsa dance ; 
and it has obtained fullest success so far as the cele- 
brations of Vaishnavite festivities are concerned ; in 
fact, these celebrations play an invaluable part in 
glorifying of Krishna, His worship, and the lore con- 
nected with Him. The rdsa festival has its own 
charm and attractions ; but the languages of the 
songs that celebrate it have no soul-relation with the 
people of Gujarat. So the genius of Gujarat is 
having its full expression through generations of 
singers and garbi writers who give a native charm 
and personality to the lore connected with Krishna 
of the Bhagvat. Even then, much of the garbd 
yet persists in the garbis. In fact, the Gujarati 
poet and singer cannot quite see the specific dis- 
tance and dissimilarities between the garbd and the 
garbi, and has been employing his wits, knowingly 
and unknowingly, to fuse the two by imparting 
rdsa characteristics to the garbd, and garbd elements 
to the garbi which is really a Gujarati daughter of 
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the rasa. And, in actual dancing, little girls, perhaps 
because of their tiny bodies and large souls, somehow 
carry the fiery load of the garha (many-holed chatty) 
over their heads, instead of the rich heartloads that 
belong to the adept devotee, along with the airy, 
free rhythms of the rasa or garhi music, song and 
dance, without the least intention to disregard the 
strict injunctions of the garha dance, and never 
realizing that in their happy rhythmic way they are 
displacing the original jar of the cowherd full of 
gorasa for the ugly many-holed earthenpot which 
holds the burning flame with which the Deity of 
her forefathers scared away many a disturbance, 
disease and devil. But the rigidity of the garhd 
is fast losing its hold on us ; and through several 
stages of adaptation the garhis and the dances con- 
nected with them have been supplanting the garhd 
dance and music, following the measures, materials 
and traditions of the rasa drama. The garhi is 
born on the soil of Gujarat, and is cent per cent 
Gujarati in origin, sentiment and execution. So 
the garhi and the dances connected with it, are 
essentially a Vaishnavite contribution to Gujarati 
literature, dance and art. 

As in hterature so in dance, we have avoided going 
into the details of contemporary tendencies. Nanalal 
holds the key-position amongst the writers of 
modern lyric and song. Though these lyrics are 
rich in material, sentiment and enthusiasm, their 
dehneation in dance and song rather lacks the 
realism, dynamics and personality of the rdsa and 
gdrhi lore. And though these lyrics give vivid 
pictures of the living Gujarat, their writers seem to 
disregard, consciously or unconsciou^y, the separate 
traditions to which the garhd, the rdsa and the 
garhi belong. As in song, so in dance : our modem 
dances called garhd, garbd-dance, garhd-rdsa, rdsa 
and rdsadd are queer adulterations of several tradi- 
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tions of Gujarat, Kathiawar and other parts of 
India, for the benefit and consumption of modern 
city-audiences. Even then one hkes to wait and 
see. These are the facts that we must face in the 
near future. And we are not Avithout the hope that 
out of this seeming confusion and medley may be 
born a new dance and song that may make the 
people of Gujarat healthy, happy axid proud. 

Ill 

The problems, history and characteristics of the 
fine arts connected with Vaishnavite life and religion 
is far too vast a subject to be discussed in detail 
in an essay hke the present one. Therefore, leaving 
such a task for a future occasion, Ave must be content 
Avith only a general sketch of the domestic and fine 
arts amongst the Vaishnavites of Gujarat. 

In the preceding parts of this chapter we have 
seen hoAv intimately the drama and dances of the 
people of Gujarat are related to the religious beliefs 
and practices prevalent amongst them ; in the 
chapter on Literature Ave have seen how poetry is 
used for the daily Avorsliip and for the celebration of 
festive occasions, especially in the Vallabhi church ; 
and throughout this essay Ave have made it clear 
that all the actiAuties of life — personal and social, 
pubhc and private, intellectual and emotional — 
have to minister to the pleasure and goodAvill of 
the liighest Deity, be it either Krishna or Rama or 
any other. This attitude is fuUy and clearly 
expressed in an exquisite couplet of Narsinha Mehta, 
Avhich may be rendered thus : — 

Oh, men of God, 

What, what is the problem of our life ? 

Not salvation, to be sure ; 

Not freedom from birth, either ; 

Let those that pant for these, 

Have them ; 
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Let freedom in death, and salvation. 

Be with them. 

Ours is a long long prayer 
For births without end, 

To serve Him 

In His daily joys of life,^ 

And in festivities that celebrate His works,® 

And in singing His praise ® without end. 

Thus alone, thus 
Shall ye witness 
The holy presence of the Lord, 

And see His blessed face, 

Now and for evermore, 

With eyes, yea, human e3^es, 

Yours and mine, 

Here and now, 

From birth to birth, 

For ever and for ever. 

So according to Narsinha Mehta engaging one’s 
self in sem, ochckhava, and kirtan involves the use 
and service of the finest things that human beings 
can devise in order to please Him, in order that the 
devotee may be able to make himself presentable in 
His eyes. Now, sevd means worship plus that 
personal self-surrender of which the sevd is symbolic. 
There are the sixteen well-known ways by which 
the Ndrda-pancTirdtra advises the Vaishnavas to 
worship Krishna. After invoking the pleasure of 
the Lord’s presence. He is offered a seat, and His 
feet are washed with water ; honey and some fruits 
are offered to Him, after which the God is given a 
bath ; the sacred thread is now put on, and the 
auspicious mark of sandal-wood paste is made on 
His forehead ; over this rice or barley grains are 
stuck as additional symbols of good luck ; in order 
to increase the happiness of His heart flowers are 
now strewn before Him ; incense is burnt, and a 


1 i.e. elva. 


2 i.e. ocliMitiva* 


9 i.e. kirtan* 
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lamp is lit to please Him ; He is now served with a 
meal ; after the meal He is served with water to 
rinse His mouth ; dessert of tamhul is now served ; 
an offering is made which is followed by an drti 
to indicate the satisfaction of the devotee that 
trouble, pain and misery have no quarter in Hia 
gracious presence. 

Now this form of worship is not present amongst 
all the Vaishnava sampraddyas. The Ramanujis, 
a few in Gujarat, have no sevd amongst them ; 
they follow Vedic rites and use Vedic mantras. The 
Ramanandis have sevd of a sort. The Pranamis 
accept no image-worship ; they worship the wooden 
sandals and throne of the founder of the sampraddya 
by offering cooked food in a large tray, sin g ing 
kirtans in praise of the Lord. The Kabirpanthis 
and the Dadupanthis also worship the throne and 
sandals of the celebrated Mahants (teachers) of the 
sampraddya, and sing kirtans like the Pranamis. 
The Vallabhites have eight divine services during 
which the Lord gives a glimpse {darsana) of His 
holy grace to His devotees. We have described 
these eight services in some detail elsewhere, from 
which it must become evident that the God of the 
Vallabhites is concerned intimately with all the 
worldly and material activities and programmes 
of His followers. 

Amongst the Vallabhites, when the drti is over, a 
wreath of flowers is offered to the Lord ; and hymns 
of praise are sung by the devotees as they circum- 
ambulate round the Lord, from left to right. In all 
this worship pervade the gentility, simphcity and 
sweetness of a reputed house of cowherd-shepherd 
traditions, dwelling in a forest. Now these practices, 
tractions and course of worship were not formulated 
by Sri Vallabhach§,rya ; they were first practised by 
his son Gosainji ; and they were elaborately inter- 
preted by his illustrious grandson Gokulnathji. 
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The causes of the introduction of the siva as it 
obtains to-day are many. Let us say, for our 
present purposes, that due to several reasons which 
it is unnecessary to enumerate, the pomp, variety 
and joys of the Imperial Courts of the Moghuls and 
the Rajputs, and the simplicity, directness and 
charm of the rural life of Vraja are subtly fused 
into a formidable programme of divine service. 
Thus, for instance, milk- jars of gold and drinking 
cups of sapphire and emerald are used on some 
occasions ; and simple earthen-ware is employed on 
others. 

Let us first take a brief note of the domestic arts 
meant for the personal comfoi’ts and adornment of 
the Lord. The most important of the domestic 
arts is that which attends to the feeding of the Lord. 
The proverb goes : The Vaishnavas spend their all 
in the fire-place, and the Jains in mortar.* And so 
it is. The Jains have raised most gorgeous and 
luxurious temples for the abode of their Tirthankars ; 
and the Vaishnavas have been doiiag all they can 
to see that by serving their Lord with the most 
delicate courses from day to day, they may be able 
to persuade their Lord to dwell in this earthly resi- 
dence, away from His heavenly abode where even the 
gods cannot serve Him with the delicacies offered by 
mortals here below. Thus varied menus of any 
number of select courses of vegetables, fruits, sweets, 
etc. are arranged with great delicacy of taste 
willingly borrowed from Brahmin, Rajput, Persian, 
Vraja and other sources. The best fruits and 
vegetables of the season are always served. And 
the most delicious and dainty sweetmeats are 
prepared for Him with due regard to the seasonal 
need. Saffron, musk, ambergris, cardamom and 
other spices are liberally used to flavour the dainties. 

^ Vaishnavo nfln chula mSn, n4 Jaino nflii chuna m&n. 

22 
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So also excellent sharhets, fruit-jnice, and other 
hot and cold drinks are always kept in readiness to 
quench His thirst. In no season of the year is 
He ever served mth anything undesirable like 
chillies, for instance. In fact, feeding the Lord is 
the most important and urgent part of the divine 
service from the point of view of the devotee also ; 
for he cannot possibly take even a morsel without 
first offering everything to the Lord ; he can eat 
only from the leavings of the Lord’s meal. 

^ with food so wdth clothing.^ The comfort of 
the Lord has to be attended to, first and foremost. 
Like human beings His needs during the different 
seasons of the year have to be looked into. Thus, 
for instance, silk garments are made for the cold 
season ; fine cotton garments are prepared for 
summer w'ear ; and silk-brocade dresses are designed 
for the monsoon. Wool is never used ; and Vaishna- 
vites are particularly keen on not burdening the 
delicate person of Thakorji with heavy clothes of 
velvet embroidered in gold and silver. 

A great variety of head-dresses, each for its special 
occasions, are used. The kirita-rmihup, and the 
more-mukuta are traditional Aryan head-dresses as 
narrated in the Bhagvat ; the dumdlo, gwdlapago, 
gotipago, pdgh and fento are head-dresses of the 
populace ; the kulhe, indicative of royal pomp, 
found in old Moghul paintings, and the sehro, a 
veil of flowers used amongst the Persians by the 
bridegroom as he proceeds to the bride’s home for 
marriage, can be traced back as Moghul survivals. 
The underwear is made of very fine cloth ; a double- 
breasted vest called gadada is made of silk or cotton ; 
and we have the chdkddr-vdgho and the gherddr- 
vdgJio, two types of robes or gowms. The trousers 

1 We must note, however, that like everything else Vallabhaeharya 
offered simple pagh, dhoti and vparfiiin which he made out of a long 
piece of cloth. 
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are of many varieties, called cliorni, suthan and 
payajdmd ; and there are the kdchhni, tnalla- 
kdchha and dhoti, besides. Across the shoulder 
we have the scarf called upanw, and the ddabandha 
which is wrapped round the waist. The waist- 
band is called patko. Besides, there are gloves and 
stockings {mojah) for the winter. 

The above description of the wearing apparel for 
the Lord and its variety naturally suggest develop- 
ment of skiU in cutting, sewing, knittmg and 
embroidery. Now, the colour of the garment is a 
very important factor ; thus, for instance, white, 
light rose, pearl, light blue, light green and sandal- 
wood coloured garments are made for the summer ; 
so also deep red, bottle-green, saffron, purple, lerid 
(a five colour design) and bringal colours are used 
for monsoon clothing ; and gold, dark blue, yellow, 
dark green and blood-red colours are preferred for 
winter-wear. Similarly, regarding the lightness or 
heaviness of the cloth-material ; these points have 
to be settled in the interests of the Lord’s com- 
fort and requirements from season to season and 
from festivity to festivity. 

Then the person of the Lord must be decorated. 
This is a very complex problem. The ornaments 
used now can be traced to diverse traditions ; and 
the question of seasonal comforts and festive require- 
ments has to be put and ansAvered here also. Thus, 
the following are the ornaments for decorating the 
head : below either the pdgh or the goti-pagd we have 
the alakdvali and moti ni hda (string of pearls), sisful, 
choti-kalgi, sirpech and gokarmx ; the kalgi belongs to 
Moghul traditions, and the sir-pech^ is a Hmdu 
ornament. Over the pdgh, fentd, dumdld, gwdla- 
pagd, etc. we have the kalgi and sirpech ; and over 
the sehrd, tipdrd, pdgh and fentd are put a chandrikd 
of gold-thread {bddld) or a katrd-chhod of either 
jari or jaddoo designs. During winter silken katrd 
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or chhod is used ; during spring the katrd, chandrikd 
and gher are made of peacock feathers ; in summer 
these are made of the feathers of a white peacock. 
Then the ornaments of the ear : we have the kundalas 
of makara (crocodile) or tnatsaya (fish) or mayura 
(peacock), or kalasdkrita (pot and fish or peacock 
feather) designs, all four pointing to the traditions 
of the Aryans ; the kadaka resembling a vdli of three 
pearls is a Rajput ornament ; the chhelakadi of three 
pearls is worn in the upper part of the concha by the 
man in the street all over North India. The above 
ornaments are worn at the lower end of the ear. 
The iMTim-ful decorates the middle part of the 
concha. Now, the nose of the Lord is decorated 
with a nakvesa?’ ; and His chin is adorned with a 
valuable diamond (c/iibuk). Round the neck and 
upper parts of His body are worn the following 
ornaments : the kanthdhharawi, the dugdugi, the 
Jidnsa, and the hamel fit closely on the neck ; the 
navagrahi, the chandanahdra, the mohanmdld, the 
magamdld, the tilaka-hdra, the chakti, the pdna to 
serve the purpose of kaustubha-mani, the kanthd set 
with diamonds, pearls, rubies and emeralds, and the 
kanthd with the eiivifi’ui as magical charm to safeguard 
even the Lord from the evil eye ; over all these are 
worn the trivala, ddabandha or choki. Then we have 
the waistbands called kati-mekhald, kinkini and 
kshudra-ghantika. Now the ornaments of the hand : 
the bdju-bandha (armlet), jode (for the fore-arm), 
sdnkld (tight-fitting AATistlets), ponchi (loose wristlets), 
kadd,, hasta-ful, and mudrikds (rings) for the ten 
fingers ; the ornaments of the feet are the nupur 
(anidet), the Jhevar, the toM, the pagapdn, anavat- 
bichhia, and the ten anguthd-vedha which adorn the 
toes. 

In the matter of painting and the pictorial arts, 
what are known as the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting have been patronised by the Vallabhite 
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Maharajas from Vithalnathji onwards up to our 
own day. Of the Rajput school, the Kangra or 
Pahadi art seems to be more favoured by the 
Vaishnavites. And the Moghul Kalam is more in 
vogue in the portraits of the Vallabhi Maharajas 
which were painted not merely for the Maharajas 
themselves, but also for their followers who wanted 
the likeness of their guru and his children for daily 
worship. These portraits had to be approved by 
the guru ; and the devotees usually paid very high 
prices for such chitrdvalis (portraits) or gvMkds 
(book of pictures). The particular nature of 
Moghul influence, apart from the use of Moghul 
technique in portrait-painting, is with reference to 
the pattern and colour of the dress, the ornamenta- 
tion, the pose, and the aura around the face of the 
subject. Also, in imitation of Moghul subjects, 
scenes of horsemanship and elephant-contests 
{sdthamdri) were painted ; and exquisite copies of 
these paintings yet survive in some of the haveHs 
of Rajputana. 

The Rajput painters have even to-day a predilec- 
tion for painting frescoes. And remains of such old 
wall-paintings survive in our own times in the 
havelis of the Maharajas, especially in Mewar and 
Marwar. 

The art of painting has been serving nearly all 
the Vaishnavite Sampradayas with reference to the 
painting of the backgrounds behind the idols 
ijpichhawdi). These backgrounds are painted in a 
variety of colours, with a variety of materials, 
illustrating the lllds connected with the life of 
Krishna. Thus the Janmdshtami-Uld, Dami-lild, 
Govardhana-lild, Rdsa-lild, and Pavitrd-agidras have 
been repeatedly making calls on the genius of painters 
for the last four hundred years. 

There are other types of pichhavdis which are 
painted in special colour material, iUustrating 
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particular scenes. Thus the ‘ Vilds ’ of the hori- 
kMl are daily drawn in kesar (saffron) and gulal (red 
powder), because they take place in spring time ; 
in the same way, during autumn, sandal, saffron, 
ambergris, musk, etc. are used for painting, a variety 
of floral ornamentations on pichhavdis of thin muslin. 

Then again many-coloured drawings of the mahimd 
of every festival are worked up in trays. While 
celebrating the marriage of Tulsi with God, a mandup 
of nine chokis of square designs is drawn. During 
the iSi'dddka-paksha in the month of Bhddrapad dry 
paintings called sanjhi are worked out with fingers in 
powdered colours ; the designs recall the various 
scenes of the vanaydtrd, referred to in the earlier 
part of this chapter ; besides, a great variety of 
floral designs are painted. 

Thus the flavour of the folk-life of Vraja, and the 
pomp of Moghul and Rajput courts are always 
present in the pictorial arts of Gujarat, as in music, 
with the result that Vaishnavite art could hardly be 
called purely Gujarati. This is not to say that Guja- 
rat was or is devoid of good local talent in the pic- 
torial and other fine arts. Such is far from being the 
case ; for even to-day there are hereditary painters 
and musicians from Gujarat, flourishing in the 
Nathadw'ara temple. 

The pictorial arts have been encouraged by other 
Sampradayas : Sahajananda Swami Avas a great 
patron in his own time, though after him these 
arts have not met Avith the same encouragement 
from his successors. Ea’^cu then, in the homes of 
the rich Patidars of Gujarat one meets AVith dehght- 
ful portraits ^of Sahajananda Swami and of the 
Lord Krishna, which are particularly good specimens 
of the pure Gujarati art of painting. 

Then of the Vallabhite house {haveli) in which 
the Lord Krishna lives and rests — ^the house of 
God ; Excepting the Srinathji temple at Natha- 
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dwara, in external appearance the haveli does not 
look either like the palace of a King or like the 
domed edifice of a usual Hindu temple. But all 
comforts and luxuries that the King of Kings may 
desire and can command are made available inside 
the simple-looking mansion called haveli. As 
Gosainji installed the image of Yasodotsangaldlit 
Nanda-nandan &ri Navanitapriydji in the Nathdwara 
temple, he had to organize the sevd and management 
of the temple in accordance with the requirements 
of a Nandalaya. Now, Nandaraiji enjoyed the 
privileges of a Edng ; so all the pomp, dignity, 
power, prestige and charity of a royal household 
were introduced in the temple. In fact, Gosainji, 
a great diplomat of his times, adopted a number of 
Persian designs and practices mainly in order to 
remove all semblance of external opposition to the 
despotic power and sentiments of the Moghul court. 

The ground floor of such a haveli is completely 
furnished with every comfort and service considered 
necessary for the Deity installed within the premises. 
It consists of the coAV-stall, the store-houses for milk, 
corn, cooked food-offerings, fruits and vegetables, 
the room where garlands are prepared, the room for 
ornaments and rich clothes, the room where betel- 
leaves are folded into hidds ; then there are the 
kitchen, the dining-room, the water-room (where also 
drinking water is stored), the drawing-room and the 
bedroom. There are three spacious verandahs, and 
two courtyards. And over the two store-rooms (for 
storing hindold and pdrnd) on the right and the 
left (for storing fuel) one or more storeys may be 
built ; a terrace open to the sky is sometimes con- 
structed over them. Over the rest of the rooms, 
there may be terraces wliich are either open to the 
sky, or covered with a low roof. In a separate wing, 
on any of the sides of the main building, are built 
structures for the personal use of the Vallabhi Maha- 
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raja. Servants’ quarters are situated either on the 
south of the milk-room or by the side of some 
other room on the ground floor. 

In building such a House of God, engineers, 
masons, goldsmiths and other craftsmen have always 
co-operated with the best of their skiU and devotion 
and fervour like the builders of Chartres or Amiens 
or Seville, through centuries of building traditions. 
In Vraja and Mathura, Mughal influence is predomi- 
nant; Rajput influence characterizes the havelis 
of Marwar ; and the Gujarat havelis reveal an in- 
fluence of mixed traditions, Mughal and Rajput, 
though sometimes we meet with instances of an 
independent architecture which belongs to Gujarat. 

As to the making of images, the tradition is that 
no image was ever carved by human hands, and 
aU the images are supposed to be self-UTOUght. 
There are many types of images, aU depicting 
one or another aspect of the Lord Krishna during 
His childhood and early boyhood ; He is generally 
shown in company with his associates, like Radha, 
Jasoda, Nandaraiji, Balaram and the gopis. 

Well-laid out gardens with fountains of various 
shapes, designs, sizes and materials are considered 
necessary for the summer. And, in fact, fountains 
of rose-water, abil, guldl (red powder), kesar (saffron), 
and such other substances play till late in the 
evening. Hand-fans are worked day and night 
throughout the summer ; the Lord enjoys the cool- 
ness of the garden or the courtyard ^lnder bowers 
of flowers {fida-mandali) on summer evenings ; 
during summer afternoons Thakorji is offered soft 
{chandaji-vdghd) clothing besmeared with musk, 
saffron and sandal-wood paste. His bedroom is 
kept continuously cool by constant sprinkling of 
cold water and rose-water, fountains go on playing, 
khas-tattis (curtains of khas grass) are hung on the 
doorways; at eventide when Thakorji returns home. 
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He is led on the roadside by the torch-bearer {Masdl- 
chi), a sign of royalty. During the monsoon, Hindolds 
(swings) are brought out in the garden or the court- 
yard for the Lord’s pleasure ; they are sometimes 
made of silver, set with gems, worked with Icasah- 
kinkhah (gold and silver fihgree work), and adorned 
with flowers in all sorts of patterns reminiscent of 
Moghul traditions ; and ful-mandalis (flower-houses) 
of two, four, eight, sixteen or twenty -four floors, with 
mehrdb (arches), zarukha (balcony), chhata (ceilings), 
and sidis (ladders) ; and gopis, adorned with flowers, 
are stationed all round in readiness to serve the Lord 
in Hjs floral residence ; His seat, rest-cusliions, and 
all other pieces of furniture are adorned with flowers. 
During the Diwali festivals a many-storied and 
terraced toy-palace of gold, embedded with gems 
and glass in variegated designs, is made in the 
Moghul fashion ; it is furnished with carpets, cushions, 
pillows, pichhawdis, fans, etc. of Idnk^h wrought in 
floral designs, with hanging-lamps and chandeliers 
of cut-glass. The Lord’s arrival is heralded by a 
torch-bearer who raises the herald-cry {neki) of the 
Lord. Clothed and crowned as only the King of 
Kings amongst mankind could be, the Lord occupies 
His high seat, with the majesty of a Shdhenshdh; 
waiters Avave the chdmar and morchhal (two varieties 
of fly-scares ) ; minstrels sing songs called hatdi-pada, 
to the accompaniment of the incredibly melodious 
hin, sur-mandala and mridanga ; then mother 
Jasoda waves a tray set with pearls, containing a 
small burning lamp of ghee and an arii of four 
flames ; also, salt and mustard-seeds, after having 
been waved in front of Him to remove effects of 
the evil eye, are scattered on the floor. 

Do all these pictures of royal ceremonials not 
point to the pomp, power, wealth, joy and glory 
that were part of the life of the Moghul Kings or 
of the Hindu Kings of old ? 
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And as to the music : as said elsewhere songs of 
various kinds arc sung. Pastorals, carols, luUabies 
and nativity songs form the bulk of the songs, 
besides, of course , hymns of praise. The Vaishnavites, 
especially the Vallabhites, have no prayers except 
those that recall His mercies, glory and tender- 
hearted love ; there are no prayers of thanksgiving 
for plenty, health, public peace, and the like ; and 
above all, there is no boon-begging in prayer, 
except for the pacification of viraha (separation) from 
God. Mass worship is in great vogue especially 
amongst the Swami-narayanis, with their choirs 
{Kirtan-mandals). Vithalnathji settled the musical 
programme of the eight divine services from out of 
the songs of the Ashta-sakha. He was himself a 
poet and musician, and composed several songs suit- 
able for the various services. And he has included 
in his programme songs made by singers of the 
other sampraddyas, like Jayadev, Tulsidasji, Tansen 
and others. 

A variety of musical instruments, each in its 
proper season and occasion, are played either in 
accompaniment of song or otherwise. Thus w'e 
have the string instruments like vind, sdrangi, 
sw’a-mandal, sitdr, amrit-kundula and liina ; then 
we have the jala-taranga, metal cups filled with 
water, producing harmonic notes like miisical glasses ; 
also, we have the chmiga (cymbals) and kartdla 
which produce brass music ; and a variety of drums, 
especially what is known as mridanga, always 
accompany the other musical instruments. 

The Lord’s taste in music is fastidious ; the 
orthodox Indian music is the only kind in which He 
takes delight ; and modem innovations in matter or 
form are abhorrent to Him. 

Hereditary musicians, painters, scribes and 
learned men have always been patronized by the 
priests and the laity, especially in the Vallabhi 
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church. This has, in a sense, tended to make the 
temples not merely schools of art and manners, but 
also of pubhc taste. The sr'm procedures make a 
demand on the traditional sixty-four kalas (arts) 
and fourteen vidyds (sciences) ; so also are the arts 
pursued and practised as instruments of life to 
understand and fathom, manipulate and mould, 
heighten and incorporate, in short to make one's very 
own the rasa (joy) underhnng this life and the rasa 
of the life beyond. The enjoyment of all tlie rasas 
therefore, — ^the six that emanate from food and 
drink, and the nine that well up from the depths of 
our inner hfe — have to be fostered and enjoyed 
soberly and without excess, in order to develop 
that equipoise of body, mind and soul that is needed 
for seva. And no one rasa has to be indulged in solely 
and exclusively, or at the cost of any other or others. 

Hence, though the Vallabhi sampraddya is based 
on the enjoyment of rasa and therefore enjoins the 
worship of the God of rasa (Rasesa), and though the 
rasas of the world within and the world without 
are considered the main facts of life to deal with, 
manage, rear, foster, contemplate, idealize, image 
forth and thus to be concerned about, the sampraddya 
is independent of extremes in art, in fact in any- 
thing. A suitable, harmonious, balanced mixture, 
fusion, combination and association of all is the 
ideal to be attained. Therefore Vaishnavite art is 
always in search of all the rasas in every type of 
thing, event, circumstance, principle, philosophy and 
life, for the admiration and praise, delineation and 
satisfaction of the Way, the Truth and the Life 
man seeks to understand, realize and live. Thus 
art is conceived as the best expression, instrument 
and helpmate of love, service, devotion, faith, 
hope and life itself. Art is thus the breath of the 
Vaishnavite’s hfe, ideally considered. For thus 
the Best can be served with the best. 
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The aforesaid tendencies of equipoise and judg- 
ment and practical wisdom are present in all the 
arts, worship and life activities of the Vaishnavites 
in particular, and of the Gujaratis in general. Thus 
in dress, food, ornamentation and architecture 
extremes must be avoided : cold and heat, heaviness 
and lightness, simplicity and splendour, gladness 
and gloom, light and darkness, urban order and 
rural chaos, has each its oAvn value, and demands 
consideration with reference to the weather, and 
moods and disposition of the Lord, So also in 
music and dance and song : moderation is the rule. 
So also in sentiments: there is no sadness without 
its silver lining, no joy without its expectation of 
sorrow, no separation without its hope of reunion, 
no union except without fears of its snapping. 
The union though momentary now, in this birth, 
must be eternal, if not now, at least somewhere in 
the hereafter. And the Lord is pleased with all the 
ra^as and rdginis ; He favours some but detests 
none. Similarly, in dancing there is no beginning 
and no end ; and the rosct-dances were devised to give 
this eternal lesson to the gopis, that there is no 
beginning and no end. Then, if we examine the 
nature of Vaishnavite worship, we find out that the 
pangs of separation may for a while almost unhinge 
the devotee’s personality, but will not and should 
not ever bring him death. In fact, when his suffer- 
ings reach the breaking point, the Lord comes dowm 
to calm His servant’s spirit, even like a companion 
and a servant. Also, nothing in the world is too 
mean and polluted, nothing too great and un- 
approachable for the devotee ; aU these things, 
great and small, are real because they are God’s, 
because they emanate from Him, because He 
created them for His ramaim (pleasure). Likewise, 
there is no friend and no enemy amongst men ; 
no woman is perfect, nor man ; perfection belongs 
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to Krishna ; and the most imperfect, helpless and 
forlorn is the more dear to Him, more than the 
less imperfect. So far as sarvarpaim (self-surrender) 
is concerned, even that knows no extreme. It is 
not like the abandoning of life and human relation- 
ships of the Sanydsi ; it accepts that the Lord is 
the Master of all and that the devotee must use 
and manage, profit by and lose, for His sake, for 
and on His behalf, for His love’s sake, for his love 
for Him and His creation. And as to the relation- 
ship between man and God, there is no great gulf 
between them ; man is so much fike the gods ; God is 
so much like man ; man is so concerned with God ; 
and God is no less, in fact more, concerned about 
liim. The relations of the devotee (at whatever 
level) with God are not those of servant and master, 
but of companion, of deep concern in terms of love 
for each other, for love’s own sake ; not in terms of 
obligations and rights, but in terms of a natural 
mutualism ; occasional hesitations and disagree- 
ments amidst the ever-present yearnings of both to 
be one with each other, — even these add salt to 
the joys of life. Therefore the final beatitude to be 
mth Him, along with Him, by His side, about Him, 
at the most as His sakhd (friend), at the least as 
His attendant, from birth to birth endlessly, not 
beyond births, not in heaven, but here dovm below, 
is the long and ever present prayer and yearning 
of the Vaishnava. 

The middle course in the theory and practice of 
art and life which is so characteristic of the 
Vaishnavites can be easily traced to the necessities 
of life in the regions where they have been reared. 
As in all departments of life, so in arts and crafts, 
the sampraddyas and their dharmas rule supreme. 
And just as Aharma bodies forth the ideal from the 
actual, so does art. So also like dharma and the 
tendencies of the life it directs, the superficial as 
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well as the deepest chords of arts and crafts are 
intimately born of the region and its history. All 
work and thought, act and feeUng and word, have 
to be a dedication to the living God, not for economic 
gains or for personal exploitation, but for the enjoy- 
ment of life, for worship, for service, and for the 
concrete expression of the highest in man. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Conclusion : the Society and the Individual. 


After the foregoing analytical discussion of the 
several aspects of the Vaishnavas of Gujarat, 
let us view the structure of tht ir society as a whole, 
and sum up the whole situation. 

Gujarat is mostly populated by Hindus. Out 
of a total population of 7,456,000 souls, 6,662,000, 
i.e., over 89% are Hindus. Of the dominant Hindu 
population most are followers of one or another 
of the Vaishnavite sects. No recent figures are 
available in their details ; but one may safely 
assert that the above statement is more true now 
than it was in 1891.^ For, the Saivites, Jains 
and Animists are being converted to Vaishnavism 
now more than ever. A majority of Brahmins 
continues to be 6aivite, while only a few Vanias 
yet adhere to Jainism. And these latter have 
migrated into Gujarat from Marwar and Rajputana 
on the north and north-east, and from Katliiawar 
on the west. The nature of the Vaishnavite 
revolt is indicated by the fact that the bulk of 
the Vaishnavites are Vaisyas and Sudras, whilst 
most of the Brahmins and the few Kshatriyas 
are Saivites. In other words, the new mata 
came to emancipate the folk of the region (and 
especially the lower Varnas) not only from the 
Brahmanical yoke, but also from an unnatural 
faith which received no inward Response ; the 


^ In the census of that year the Hindus numbered over 90% of the 
toti^ population. Of this 2% were Jains, 8% were Shaivites, mostly 
BrfJimins, 15% were animists, and the rest were Vaishnavites. Of. 
Gujarat Garaa Sangraha, pp. 43-46. Also, Bom, Qaz,, Vol. IX, Pt. 1, 
pp. 1-3. 
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spirit of the 6aivite faith was not rooted in the 
soil. In fact, the liistory of Vaishnavism is a 
record of a gradual throwing off of the Saivite 
yoke. The change to a more natural rehgion of 
course reacted on the people’s outlook on life and 
on their social structure. In the more or less bene- 
ficent sunshine of Vaishnavism their spirits revived, 
and from pessimism burst forth into greater and 
greater optimism. Better recognition of the in- 
dividual (although only very recently) and of 
the lower Varnas followed. This latter step was 
hastened by the advent of Islam ; for the Vaisyas 
and Sudras saw that by taking up Islam people 
could rise to a higher social status, and that there- 
fore neither their station in life nor their occupations 
were necessarily determined by their birth, as the 
Brahmins taught them to befieve. Latterly also, the 
lowest classes and the untouchables have begun to be 
converted to Christianity, and have been given oppor- 
tumties and poAver to take up higher occupations 
and to achieve a higher social status. Simultane- 
ously, the conscientious ones from among the Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas have awakened to their proper 
duties, that of protecting the weak and helping 
them towards a better life, and have fought with 
their own class in the interests of their down-trodden 
proteges. Partly as a direct result of this spht in 
the liigher Varnas, and partly due to the influx from 
surrounding districts, gnydtis began to multiply and 
the fortunes of the existing castes began to change. 
As the neAv faith grew from strength to strength, 
the low became, in a sense, exalted, and the exalted 
tended to be cast down. 

Nevertheless all this happened step by step. 
There was nothing sudden or violent. In fact, 
Vaishnavism in Gujarat is a natural outcome, 
even in its origin, of Saivism. It might be said 
that Saivism revolted against Buddhism and 
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Jainism. But, except here and there in its history, 
Vaishnavism was not fully a revolt. For the later 
Saivism of Gujarat was not quite the old Brahman- 
ism. It was Brahmanism, chastened, sobered and 
made wise by experience and vicissitude ; fully 
aUve to the new circumstances, it had in some ways 
to accede to the rightful demands of the lower 
Vamas for a larger and freer existence than the 
old Brahmanism had allowed them to lead. The 
old Brahmanism was now openly rejected ; and one 
cannot say if it was ever acceptable to the people 
of Gujarat. For, the fact that it was followed does 
not imply or prove that it was accepted willingly. 
On the contrary, all the evidence points the other 
way. The great God Siva, through His instruments, 
the Brahmins, imposed Himself on the people. We 
may naturally compare the relation of the old 
Brahmanism to Vaishnavism with that of Judaism 
to Christianity. The old God of Might and Terror 
was transformed into “ our Father in Heaven ” 
by Christ ; and though not quite so definitely, is not 
Krishna, or Rama, or Vishnu after all such a 
Father, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent, yet 
benign and loving and ever tender with a great 
sympathy ; one can hardly discern in these incar- 
nations of the Life-force any touch of the absolute- 
ness, overwhelmingness, fearfulness of the uncon- 
trolled omnipuissance of l5iva, the God of wrath 
and destruction. 

We have therefore to note that the clear-cut 
way in which one may differentiate between 
Saivism and Vaishnavism does not necessarily 
indicate that the differences in the outlook and 
the ways of life of the Vaishnavites and^the Saivites 
are just as sharp. As a matter of fact, as it must 
always be where people of two matas live in 
such close contact, it happens that some Vaishnavas 
are Saivitic, whilst some Saivites are Vaishnavitic. 

23 
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This is inevitable : the conversion of Gujarat to 
Vaishnavism has been a matter of time, a gradual 
process. A long preparation has preceded any 
definite break or change from the Saivite tradition, 
and before a leader could effectively throw a 
challenge and make some people leave the old 
camp and cast their lot with him into a new. 

Vaishnavism, then, is a child — a rebellious child, 
may be — of Saivism. As such it is the inheritor 
of SaiAdte traditions; and in the course of the 
preceding chapters we have tried to indicate what 
direct or indirect heritage has been, and is still 
being, carried by the Vaishnavites. We shall 
consider briefly that heritage in its several aspects, 
what part it has played in the past in the fife of 
the people, what new forms it has assumed, how 
far it has changed, what it tends to be now, and 
why. 

But before we do that, a word or two must be 
said about the common heritage of both the Saivites 
and Vaishnavites of Gujarat, in order the better 
to understand the significance of the Saivite 
legacy and the Vaishnavite reaction to it. Tliis 
common heritage is twofold : that of environment 
or ‘ milieu ’, and that of history. 

Gujarat is and has been a rich region : rich in 
soil, in minerals, in geographical position, with a 
climate and temperature favourable to rich harvests. 
Not aU the wars, nor all the barbarous raids, nor 
all the exorbitant taxes could impoverish it to the 
point of utter want. True, it has not yet been 
well or adequately developed. But the course of 
its history (for which again the richness of the 
region is largely responsible) explains it. The oldest 
history of Gujarat reveals that foreigners came from 
time to time and ruled the destinies of the agri- 
culturists. Being a people living on fertile plains, 
and consequently apt to be meek and docile, they had 
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neither the strength of body nor of heart to resist their 
invaders with arms or great force. Their resistance, 
let us say in passing, took other forms : (1) economic, 
as displayed in the \dllage organization ; (2) rehgious 
and social, as expressed in the joint-family system, 
and the compactness of the gnydti ; these two being 
encased in the almost impenetrable armour of 
dharyna, and latterly of sampraddya and of mata. 
This, what may be called, passive resistance was 
so effective that even their conquerors had to yield 
to it, and became in fact victims of it. 

This, however, is not the full story. If the people 
could, in whatever manner, preserve their culture, 
their civihzation, that did not prevent the destruction 
of their homes and fields, which was the inevitable 
consequence of constant wars and troubles. Not 
that those times were impossible to live in, that 
there Avas no commerce, no wealth, no peace alto- 
gether. For a study of Has Mala and of Rajasthan 
reveals to us how glorious Avere those days — full 
of chivalry, in Avhich a high code of pubhc and 
private morality Avas rigidly observed. But that 
is the bright side of the picture. The glory, and 
the pomp and circumstance Avere of the royal 
courts. The tiller of the soil had to pay for all 
that in India, as ev’eryAvliere else in the world. But 
there are no records to teU us hoAv much burden 
he had to bear in the pre-Mahomedan times. We 
knoAV very Avell that the Afghan and the Moghul drank 
a full and overflowing cup of glory. But they 
were after a double croAAm of victory : pofltical 
and religious. In fact they came mainly in the 
interests and for the estabhshment of the church- 
mihtant of Islam. They were fanatics and beheved 
it a sacred duty to convert people, by the only 
method known to them, — ^the sword. One may 
judge what effect this Avas likely to have on a 
civilized and tolerant folk, and to what extent 
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the error of over-organization among them can 
be explained iir terms of resistance, in the interests 
of self-protection, to these aggressive forces. 

Let us now turn to the Saivite legacy to the 
Vaishnavites. It was threefold : social, economic 
and religious. With a few changes here and there, 
at least one part of the social heritage remains still 
unaltered, and forms the basis on Avhich the other 
aspects rest secure. This is the family organization, 
the Kula and Gotra. The family hold on the 
individual is many-sided and complete. The family 
rules the individual’s social and economic Ufe, and 
on its integrity depends the entire fabric of Hindu 
hfe. The ancestor’s occupation has normally to be 
followed. The heads of the village families deter- 
mine the place and function of practically all who 
dwell in the village : and they must be unhesitat- 
ingly obeyed. All this has to be done because it is 
what they must do as Men, because it is Manava- 
dharma, or the dharma of and for Man. 

The next, and iir many cases less powerful than 
the family tradition, is the heritage of the gnyati- 
system. Early history shows a revolt against it ; 
not against gnydtis, but against the difference and 
distance betw'een gnydtis and the respective rights 
and privileges, or disabilities arising out of such 
differences. Why was it then that in spite of this, 
during what we may call the Middle Ages of Gujarat, 
it was the most powerful organization of its kind, 
as history reveals ; so much so that under its aus- 
pices gnydtis kept on multiplying. The gnydti' 
sense was all-pervading. He who was not with his 
gnydti in pvery respect was against it ; without 
claiming final certainty on this point, can we not 
say that under an ever-threatening danger of viola- 
tion and destruction by fanatical foreign rulers, 
perhaps the rigidity of the gnydti-system was the 
only way to save the situation ? And as to the folk 
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that immigrated and settled in Gujarat from the 
sun’ounding areas, and the early Gurjar invaders, 
was it not a happy trick of the organizing machinery 
(of Brahmanical origin) to avoid, so far as possible, 
the social danger of fusing with alien peoples by 
bestowing, as if, on the conquering host the gnydti 
and Vama organizations /or their own use ? It will 
not be difficult to understand, then, that under the 
pressure from various sides and of varying degrees, 
the gnydti control had to be absolute, in order that 
the family and the dharma may be saved, and 
through them the individual.^ And in spite of all 
the efforts of the Mahomedans, we find that so 
strong was the Hindu heritage and tradition that 
even the few who yielded to the Mahomedan pressure 
and were converted to Islam are yet Hindus in 
their ways of living, except that in some cases they 
have lost the fundamental characteristics of joint- 
family system. 

And the &ivites gave their Varna system to the 
Vaishnavites. But the system which the Vaishna- 
vites inherited was riddled and torn, in parts broken, 
and generally weakened by the Buddhist and Jain 
criticism and attacks. That institution has always 
been regarded with hostility by the Vaishnavites; 
and it seems that Vaishnavism has treated this 
heritage as an heir would treat an evil name — ^try 
to break it, unmake it, and destroy its evil influence. 
In fact, as Vaishnavism grows the Varnas decline. 
We have noticed, for example, how the Vanias have 
reached a social status as high as that of the Brahmins 
themselves. This upsetting of the balance of Vamas 
has been greatly due to economic c^iuses. The 
merchant and the flnancier and the capitahst have, 

1 What this attempt at conserving the most sacred and the most 
cherished of possessions may result in is very well to be seen in the cafe 
of the Zoroastrian Persians of modem Persia. Like the people of Gujarat 
they tried to defend their culture against the crude and fanatical attack 
of Islam, with the result that they now live at a synnomic level. 
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by sheer force of wealth and power, for the while 
become dictators over all, even over the priestly 
class. 

So far as the Sai^dte and Jain traditions of economic 
organization is concerned, our discussion of Mahajans 
or trade-guilds A\ill fully show what the Vaishnavites 
have been making of it through the centuries. We 
have seen how in the \dllage the agriculturists 
rule over the settler-artisans, how in the cities the 
indiAudual trade-guilds manage their oum immediate 
affairs in regulating competition, and supply and 
demand of wares, and how all these are under the 
complete control of the citj’-Mahajans who initiate 
and control the financial policy of the cities, powerful 
enough now, so powerful once that they dared bully 
even kings and invaders. For a time the economic 
fortunes of Gujarat depended on the Jains ; but that 
has passed away. The Vaishna^dtes have been 
making use of this strange econoznic organization, all 
classes in their own way. But it is the use of this 
heiltage by the moneyed class that has contributed 
to the supremacy of the VaisA^a Varna. In origin, 
perhaps, these guilds were intended to be for the 
good of their small commonAvealths. But the 
system AA’-as worked and cai’ried to a dangerous 
point, as part of the gnydti orgaziization, and even 
got a religious colouring OAving to the dhanna- 
doctrine of hereditary occupations. The result Avas 
that the good, bad and indifferent AV'ere all put on 
the same IcA'^el and made to fetch the same price in 
an artificially closed market. We have seen Avhat 
the effect of this on arts and crafts has been. 

We now , come to the largest, and perhaps the 
most impoidant heritage from the Sai Antes, viz., 
the dharma or religious heritage. It has been both 
a great help and a serious hindrance. But Vaish- 
na\dsm cannot get rid of it all at once. It Avill 
have to pass through this purgatory before its 
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final triumph is assured. It is in this region that 
the Saivite influences are most felt and least 
resisted. For, all departments of hfe, nay, aU fife 
itself, have to depend upon and to be guided in 
the veriest detail, by the ever-present, ever-watchful, 
dAarma-sanctions. They may be ritualistic, now 
degenerated into routine ; they may be real or ima- 
ginery or concocted ; but there they surely are, 
ahve and active to an alarming degree. And they 
are, have always been, resented by a few individuals. 
AU their menace, aU their hatefulness, aU the net 
result of their functioning may be summed up by 
saying that they have oppressed and suppressed 
the individual’s personahty. For what, in effect, 
has been the place of the individual in the Vaishnavite 
community ? The question is important, and we 
shaU consider it for a moment. 

Let us begin by reminding ourselves that 
practicaUy the whole life-course of a person is 
mapped out at the very birth by the parents in 
accordance with their own ideas wliich are guided 
by tradition, custom and dharma Shortly after 
a child is born the Joshi or astrologer is summoned ; 
and within ten days after its birth the horoscope 
is drawn up and completed. The child’s future 
is known to aU, fixed by Parameswar and revealed 
by His mouthpiece the Joshi. 

Let us consider the man first and then the woman. 
The birth of a boy is always a great event in the 
family. No Hindu, so it is believed, can attain 
Swarga (heaven) who does not leave a son and 
heir beliind to perform his Sradhdha (death cere- 
monies). A sonless couple is truly accursed — 
perhaps paying for the sins of a foriner existence. 
The parents, greatly influenced by the dharmor 
doctrine of hereditary occupations, generally decide 
in regard to the son’s future life-work, the boy’s 
inclinations being hardly ever taken into account. 
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Of course the question of marriage comes up before 
the parents as soon as a child is born. T^ey are 
always on the look-out for a suitable match, and 
marriage is celebrated almost immediately one is 
found. Early marriage is a normal factor in the 
life of most of the village communities, and has 
been the greatest physiological cause of the avoidable 
and premature death of mothers and children. And 
in 1914 His Highness the Gaikwar took the exceed- 
ingly bold and courageous step of making early 
marriage a penal offence involving heavy fines on 
both the boy’s and the girl’s parents.^ 

Again, as we have seen, gnyatiAaiw^ fix issues like 
whom a person should marry and whom not. Nor- 
mally, neither man nor woman gets an opportunity of 
choosing his or her mate. But when they do get 
a chance and use it against the wishes of the gnydti, 
they and their families are in danger of excom- 
munication. An extreme case which actually 
happened in 1912 in a Vaishna\ite family will 
illustrate this. An educated young man persuaded 
his orthodox parents to postpone his marriage till 
he had graduated at the University. This was 
granted. At twenty-two the time came when he 
should marry and this young man, instead of 
obeying the wishes of his parents, or the caste-laws 
against widow-remarriage, married a widow of 
nineteen who had never lived with the man to whom 
she was married in childhood. According to the 
caste-laws he was excommunicated and his family 
had the choice between excommunication and dis- 

^ Fortunately, however, in the more advanced communities, e.g. 
Vanias, Lohanas, (^iBbjjars, Brekhmina and Kshatriyas, who live in cities 
and educate their children, have the good sense to postpone the marriage 
of their children till their education is finished, and 1 know dozens of 
families where the girls have been married at eighteen or even after — a 
thing unheard of, and looked upon with abhorrence among the orthodox. 
Young men and women are even allowed to choose their partners. This 
is the result of greater security of person and property during recent 
times. 
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owning the son. They chose the latter course. So 
much so that six years later when the young man 
died no one of his family either visited the young 
man before his death or even attended his funeral. 
I knew the family very well and on learning the 
sad news paid a visit of condolence to his father, 
and the following conversation ensued : — 

“ I am very sorry to hear of K’s death yesterday. 
Did you meet him before he died ? He always 
yearned to see you.” 

“ Who is this fellow you are talking about ! ” 
exclaimed the father. 

I said, “ I mean your son.” 

“ But he went to — six years ago,” the father 
returned in anger. 

I could not say an3rthing more. I saw the 
mother weeping in silence in a corner of the room. 
The father tried to hold liis head up ; but one could 
notice it was all against his inmost feeUngs. 

Both the father and the son were two of the 
kindest and best men I have ever known ; and yet 
that loving father would not even look at or visit 
his dying son who called for him and his mother ; 
for he was dead to the caste, and therefore to his 
family.^ 

Now suppose a man becomes a ■widower. He 
cannot choose between living single and remarrying. 
He must remarry ; and, horrible to relate, offers of 


1 The social effect was notable and must be recorded. There was an 
immediate split in the caste, many of the families expressing strong 
approval of the late K*a action, while others remained orthodox. Till 
then no one knew the consensus of opinion in the gnydti ; but K having 
taken the first bold step, a leader having been foiin^, there was soon a 
large and enthusiastic following. And it was this consequence of his son’s 
action that enraged and embittered the father for ever against him — 
such is the hold of the gnydti over the individual. And the orthodox 
party is losing young men and their families year by year. An individual 
therefore may break gnydti fetters if he is prepared to lose all that he has 
held dearest for the sake of his convictions. And this is happening more 
and more nowadays. 
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a fresh match may not be wanting even while the 
wife is on her death-bed. And very often, even 
wlhle the dead wife is being cremated, a fresh 
marriage is arranged. This revolting custom does 
not seem cruel to the villagers, though all educated 
people hate it and are doing their utmost to put a 
stop to it. 

Although the birth of a girl does not make her 
parents unhappy — ^far from it — yet they are 
set anxiously thinking on her account. Would 
they find a suitable match for her ? Would the 
husband turn out to be good ? Would she be 
treated well at her husband’s ? A boy can more or 
less look after himself and fight his way through ; 
but a girl in India is helpless, so entirely is she 
dependent for her well-being on man. Ordinarily 
the girl is never even instructed in the rudiments 
of learning. At an early age she is married off 
and sent to her father-in-law’s. Her position in 
her husband’s family before she is a mother is that 
of a mere girl, and she is not treated with any special 
respect. But an expectant mother is looked after 
very well and tenderly. Every care is lavished on 
her. Once a mother, her position in the household 
improves greatly. This shows to what extent the 
position of woman is measured in terms of her 
function as bearer of children. 

We saw how a vudower is forced to remarry. The 
widow, on the other hand, must, by gnyati-\aw, 
remain a widow the rest of her life. A young 
widow is considered ill-omened (her evil stars having 
caused the death of her husband !) and consequently 
ill-treated and not allowed to take any part in 
festivities.^ A young widow, not allowed to re- 
marry, easily becomes a victim to a highly un- 

1 But when she grows older her posibion changes entirely. She 
becomes the matron of the house and is much respected, and her counsel 
and advice are sought and followed on every occasion. 
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.desirable and irregular life. Much of the vice 
practised in temples is due to this. But this un- 
fortunate custom exists only, strange to relate, 
among the higher gnyatis like the Vania, Brahmin 
and Gujjar. Amongst the lower ones, e.g. Golas 
and Ghanchis, remarriage is allowed and practised, 
and women are permitted to live a natural life. 

The above comparison sufficiently shows the 
dangers and disadvantages of unduly restricting 
the freedom of the individual by gnydti-dharma. 
How the educated people to-day (who mostly belong 
to the higher castes) look at this problem is best sum- 
marized by their poet Nanalal when he says : 
“ For the body-married widow no salvation like 
remarriage ; for the love-married widow no sin 
like remarriage.” 

Of course the woman has no voice at all in the 
conduct of the gnydti. She has to accept what is 
bestowed upon her by man, her lord. But this is 
not the whole truth. For we have noticed in 
another place that, although rather indirectly, she 
exercises great influence on her husband, and tlmough 
liim on the gnydti. And although she is prac- 
tically the absolute mistress of her home, she 
dare not assert her authority openly. Thus 
her personahty is continually repressed in other 
directions. 

The only matter in which the indiAudual — ^man 
and woman — ^is really free to do as he (or she) 
wills is in religious worship. Tliis has been for 
centuries the only outlet for his personality, the 
only way in which he has been asserting himself in 
liis struggle to be free from the grip of Dharma, of 
family and of gnydti. A man or woman may 
worship a deity and visit a temple other than 
that of his or her family and gnydti. No one 
objects to that, although he has to put up with 
casual quips from his family and gnydti. On the 
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contrary, I have frequently noticed the general 
admiration in which in^viduals or families abandon- 
ing the beaten path are held. A woman has of 
necessity to worship and take care of the images of 
the hula-devta or dew. But she is not therefore 
prevented from worshipping deities of her own 
choice, and praying in temples of sects other than 
her husband’s or father’s.^ But the freedom and 
the latitude end there. ‘ You may think and 
beheve and worship what you hke,’ says the gnydti ; 


1 The origin of this attitude is traceable to the general spirit of 
Hinduism all over India, which may be stated thus : Truth is one ; 
but it may be seen from different points of view. It may be sought from 
different motives in answer to definite issue-s ; it may be pursued by 
persons or communities possessing different temperaments, sentiments 
and stisceptibilities ; and it may also be apprehended with reference to 
previous experience, understanding, and cultural level and needs. The one 
Truth may thus be seen as projected from a variety of facets, portrayed 
in varied hues, heard in different harmonies and tunes, and spoken through 
many tongues. But though this is recognized by all peoples and races 
in abstract philosophical propositions, there is only one religion whose 
teachers and followers have not merely avowed and declared but also 
behaved in this spirit. Historically, Hinduism has developed .an attitude 
of supreme charity towards cultures and creeds outside its folds, rather 
than a fanatical faith in an inflexible sectarianism ; within itself also, 
Hinduism has displayed that same catholic attitude of genero.sity to- 
wards all the sects, opinions and cultures that come under it. Therefore, 
heresy and heresy -him ting find no place in Hinduism. On the other 
hand, in positive terms, Hinduism has all along accepted, even to a fault 
and uncritically, the million gods of the aborigines and has given justifica- 
tion for all these as necessary intermediate expressions of the human 
experience, beliefs, and spiritual struggles towards the final end. The 
worshippers of different gods and followers of varied opinions, contrary 
and contradictory, have all along been accepted by leaders of Hindu 
culture and teachers of Hharma as their kith and kin. Thus, for in- 
stance, does the Lord Krishna accept the oppressed, the womankind and 
the Sudras as His own ; but even those of the papayoni, like the Kirats 
and the Himas, are adopted by Him as His very own ; and it is in this 
self-same spirit of generous tolerance and deeper loyalty to thc3 human 
spirit that He sides with both the parties that seek His refuge in their 
bid for power in the Mahabharata. In the spirit of this very tradition 
did ASoka declare that reverence to one’s own Dharma demands that the 
Dharma of others shall not be reviled, shall even be respected ; for, said 
he, one only injures his own religion while he seeks to wrong another’s. 
'It is this spirit of tolerance and reverence for another’s opinions and 
sentiments that has given sholtcr, safety and hospitality to strangers in 
India. Consciously and unconsciously, the Hindu attitude towards 
everything in the higher life tends to refer generally to choice and free- 
will ; and, in particular to the Hindu mind nothing seems more inhuman 
and mad than religious intolerance or persecution. 
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‘ but you shall not act as you choose. Your con- 
victions may be different from ours ; still you 
shall act according to the dictates of the gnydti-l&w’ 
True, individuals and families have always been 
able to emancipate themselves from gnydti control 
by going over to suitable Sampradayas ; but the 
risks have always been great, the sacrifices involved 
have always demanded very stout hearts. There- 
fore the individual has patiently, though alw'ays 
under protest, submitted to tyrannical dictation 
and prescription. But the dark days of insecurity 
are over, and the need or excuse, we repeat, for 
such external and internal repression of the Vaish- 
nava’s personality no longer exists. The folk are 
now enabled to lead a peaceful life. Also, the 
influence of educated young men and of Western 
ideas have struck powerful blows to hasten the 
downfall of the tyranny of custom and tradition. 
And so the individual is slowly but surely coming in- 
to his own again. When we remember how through 
centuries he has been suppressed, repressed, baffled, 
foiled and harassed, it is amazing to see that he is 
still alive. And indeed, it is not what he has not 
done but what he has done against great odds 
of the last eight hundred years that is significant. 
He has akeady opened his eyes and is looking about 
him. In the hveness of the individual, undoubtedly, 
lies the greatest hope of Gujarat, as of any other 
country. A society may by turns run through the 
whole gamut of fortune — ^from the lowest pitch to 
the highest, back to the lowest and so forth ; but it 
wiU not do permanent injury to itself, its culture or 
civilization, if its individuals are alive enough as 
personalities, and have vitality enotlgh to put up a 
struggle. And such, fortunately, seems to be the 
case of Gujarat. 

It will be apparent, then, from the foregoing 
account of the difficulties of Vaishnavite society 
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and of the individual’s place in it, that the Saivite 
heritage of the people, especially in regard to gnyaii 
and dJiarma, goes against the grain of their Vaishna- 
vite soul. Hence one can hardly expect to find 
intellectual consistency in their fives. Life is fuU 
of contradictions, and the Vaishnavite’s fife has 
much more than its share of them. This is but 
natural amongst a people who shun violent change 
and patiently spend their fives in finding compro- 
mises with a faith which, though older, is yet 
thoroughly alien to their inmost promptings. Their 
abhorrence of revolutionary changes may perhaps 
be accounted a credit to them and a justification for 
the slowness of their progress. Anyhow, it has been 
an old experience in this society that men who have 
sought to achieve anything too suddenly, who have 
tried to force the pace of the people towards reforms, 
have been looked upon ■with annoyance and suspicion, 
and have failed to do anything. A sudden change, 
a complete break with the past, is not at aU to the 
taste of the people as far as dharma, above all, is 
concerned. In this may be found much of the 
explanation of IMr. Gandhi’s thin success ; he did 
not proceed cautiously enough, and in a spirit of 
evolution from the state of a dark past to that of a 
bright future. 

Then again, contacts have played their part — an 
important one. Other points of view have affected 
the situation : new industries have told a great deal 
upon it ; Western education has been at work opening 
men’s eyes to the situation ; railways seem to wlustle 
through it in mockery. But dharma rules supreme 
yet in the fife of the folk. And it is only during 
very recent yeirs — a time of safety of fife and of 
property, of security for one’s beliefs — that the 
problem has begun to be faced by the people. It 
will be solved only when the elasticity of dharma 
■will once more operate and cleanse the society of 
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adharma, when the cycle of recurrence brings the 
appointed hierophants who will proclaim and estab- 
lish the reign of a regenerate dkarma. 

But, such is the instinctive adaptability of 
human society, that it manages to preserve itseK 
even in a poisonous atmosphere by means of certain 
safety-valves. The Avays of escape Avere pro Added 
in the direction of maia and its repeatedly new 
interpretations in the sampraddyas. These have 
been the channels through Avhich progress (whatever 
it be) has been made ; internal re-organization has 
taken place ; and these promise to serve in future 
even the same useful purposes. For by a change of 
faith, of sampraduya, an indiAddual or a family or 
a whole gnydti have opportunities, and acquire the 
power, to live up to their convictions, even to develop 
new tendencies, to Avork out their oAvn salvation in 
a way their old faith denied them. In fact, the 
sampraddya aspect, proAdding a much-needed safety- 
valve, has proved the greatest support and stabiliser, 
of VaishnaAdte society in the past. It happens 
sometimes that only one indiAddual deserts his fold 
and has his OAvn Avay A\dthout any response from 
others. But this rarely occurs. In most cases 
of breaking away the pioneer soon becomes the 
leader of a faithful band of folloAvers. The foUovjdng 
may be large or small, of his own Idnsmen, from his 
own gnydti or even from other gnydtis. But a 
leader is in almost all cases essential. Spontaneous 
action by the masses, hoAvever discontented, is 
unknoAATi, 

What we have said does not reflect much credit 
on the dliarma organization ; on the contrary it 
seems to be a menace to the society.^ But such is 
not the opinion of the VaishnaAdte. For Mm no 
act of thought or word, no act of hfe should be 
Avithout the bounds of d^rma-sanctions. Not that 
he reasons so, but he has been tMnking along these 
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lines for ages, and he cannot think otherwise. 
Even his occasional revolts against the existing 
dharma-sanctions are undertaken in the name of 
dJiarma. DJmrma is the breath of life ; the universe 
exists because of dlmrma; without it the world 
would be no world, it would be chaos. Such is the 
unshakable belief (held unquestioningly, mechani- 
cally, instinctively, or in a few cases due to in- 
tellectual perception) which animates the entire 
Hfe of a Hindu. May it not be a lesson to those 
whose life is led thoughtlessly, without purpose, 
whose every-day acts have no telic fragrance, no 
purposive urge even from an all-too-powerful 
rfAarma-grip ? For a telic existence is necessary to 
all progressive societies. Such telesis may of course 
be supplied by a misfunctioning dhamia, as has, 
unfortunately, been the case with the Hindus. But 
this aspect (wliich is being gradually and surely 
eliminated) apart, is it not a highly commendable 
ideal that all our thoughts and acts be inspired and 
directed by a spiritual guiding force which only, 
in our opinion, can create a unity and completeness 
in human life, and enable us to make of human 
society a nursery for the development of the best 
in human personality ? Purposive existence is the 
first step to a higher life ; for not merely telic, but 
synteUc, should be the nature of human freedom. 
And tills leads us to a final reflection. 

The scriptures and history of the Vaishnavites 
of Gujarat reveal to us a society which must have 
reached a high pitch of civilization once. Organized 
collective effort and analytic apprehension of the 
factors that go to make civilized human society 
possible, are reflected on almost every page of Hindu 
history, and force themselves upon the attention of 
the most desultory reader. Yet how strange and 
melancholy to reflect that the present inheritors of 
such a culture do not know or understand the value 
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of it, do not consciously follow it, but do so by 
force of habit and custom, because it has to be 
obeyed, because “so it is ordained by the fiastras 
This fact puts a verj'" different complexion on the 
matter. How has this come about ? What is the 
cause of such stupor, stch unhealthy docility and 
meekness ? The reason is two-fold. In the first 
place, the meaning of law, of custom, of civihzation 
and all that we may call culture was not taught 
by the Brahmins to the other Varnas, They 
jealously, and unwisely, guarded their knowledge 
and their ■ndsdom, and guarded it too well. It was 
handed down from Brahmin father to Brahmin 
son; no others were admitted to a share of it. It 
may be, as some wise and orthodox men yet affirm, 
that it is due to specialization in every department, 
and especially in cultural pursuits, that Hindu 
society attained the height it did. And yet what 
is the net result of it all ? Great traditions have 
lost their proper significance for the people, even 
for the Brahmin inheritors of the law : in sliort, 
a completely synnomic existence. If those great 
traditions and that great culture had been made 
the common property of all, liigh and low, surely 
it would have become greater for the testing and 
the wear and tear, and thus would have been much 
better preserved. Still, the Brahmins were not 
entirely to blame. Perhaps when they thought that 
the people had become fit to come into their great 
heritage, and when they meant to bestow it on them, 
theirs was not the power to do so. For, it must 
be remembered that the Brahmins in Gujarat came 
to lose their power for many centuries — during the 
reign of Buddhism, and the times of political up- 
heavals caused by foreign conquerors. Life and 
culture cannot soar and expand on a rapidly shifting 
and dangerous stage ; they only curl up and become 
cautious to the point of inaction, and finally be- 
24 
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come a memory and a name. It is a great and 
tragic theme, and as such yields a social truth which 
we may well take to heart. And it is this : that a 
society cannot always move forward, that even 
a highly organized and syntehc society is liable to 
serious relapses and may become completely 
synnomic. 

But in spite of all the shortcomings we have 
noted, that the cultural heritage of the Vaishnavites 
is genuine cannot be doubted. For, given favour- 
able conditions, it begins to flourish at once. This 
shows that it is living, not moribund. Owing to the 
political stability of the last hundred years, safety 
of home and fields, and the enhvening contact with 
a people dependent on commerce for their prosperity 
and therefore naturally ethical in outlook, peaceful 
in dealings, and tolerant in regard to religion, as 
also bringing Avith them a rich heritage, Vaishnavite 
institutions are already beginning to function 
properly, and their telic nature is beginning to 
re-appear. Also, the individual is becoming more 
free, and therefore more ahve and active. Here 
and there we even And him outrunning the bounds 
of prudence and safety, losing a sense of moderation. 
But the mass of the enfranchised have preserved 
their sense of evolution and cannot be relied upon 
to countenance revolutionary changes. For dharma 
has asserted itself here also, now again as during 
the past. Natura non facit per saltum. Family 
and gnydti ties are yet strong, and the dharma- 
sense animates all. One is therefore led to generalize, 
that the growth of this society will tend to be 
gradual, evolutionary, as it has been during the 
last few decides, and that therefore there is no 
fear of a social disaster. And one is the more 
encouraged and emboldened to make such an 
assertion since the Vaishnavite woman has begun 
once more to come out in the open and to take her 
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proper part in solving social questions. For in- 
stance, they form associations and clubs, finance 
and manage these, do work of public utility through 
these, and popularize education. About the year 
1900 they established a Women’s Home in Bombay 
and gathered together Vaishnavite women of all 
classes and castes to do educational , and social 
work in the districts. In 1923, a Lohana lady 
of 22 years of age (unmarried) was elected a member 
of the Municipal Corporation of a city. Another 
lady, a Kapol Vania by caste, has been appointed 
an Honorary Magistrate, in which capacity she has 
to sit with a man on the bench to decide upon 
cases that come for their consideration. Another, 
also a Vania widow, has been taking the part of her 
mill-hands against her own brother. She was 
elected by these men to represent their cause and 
sit on an Arbitration Board founded to settle disputes 
between the employers and the employees. Mr. 
Gandlii’s wife chose to be a comrade of her husband 
in jail, from time to time, for about seven years in 
all. Where woman comes into her own, gives man 
her help, where her life and activities become the 
proper complement of those of man, there cannot but 
be ordered progress. For if it is the delight of woman 
to bring forth, her holiest passion is to build up, to 
conserve and to perpetuate. 

Thus the individual is becoming freer, emancipat- 
ing himself from the undue yoke of dhmma, gnydti 
and family. And we have seen how far he is helping 
his society to five a conscious life. His own efforts, 
however well-directed, can achieve little or nothing 
without other help ; whilst synergy or co-operative 
effort must end in triumphant achievement. In- 
dividual freedom is valuable in so far as it helps 
the forces of social synergy ; and the highest 
function of civilized society is to give greater and 
greater opportunities to the individual to develop 
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and express the best in his personality. Out of the 
action and reaction of these two forces a truly 
syntelic society is born. Is a society syntelic ? It 
is oiir plea that that is the final test. The value of a 
society as the nursery and culture-ground for an 
ever-ascending race of men depends on how far it 
lives a conscious life, strives eA^^er thus to surmount 
its actual state, and Avhile believing in the necessity 
of a social existence and co-operative effort, allows 
the individual his proper role in the whole scheme. 



PART 11. 

Method. 

Introductory. 

Chapter XV, Beginning and Pursuit of the 
Inquiry. 

Chapter XVI. Outlook and Scope of the Social 
Inquiry. 

Chapter XVII. The Scientific Approach in Human 
Investigation. 

Chapter XVIII. The Biological and Regional 
Approach. 

Chapter XIX. Fundamental Forms of Society. 



“ All the sciences are connected ; they lend each 
other material aid as parts of one great whole, each 
doing its own work, not for itself alone, but for the 
other parts; none can attain its proper result sepa- 
rately, since all are parts of one and the same 
wisdom.” 


— Roger Bacon. 



ON METHOD. 


Intbodtjctoby. 

In this part we shall try to enunciate both the 
method of gathering facts and the outlook from which 
the material has been used for sociological purposes. 
For, it is hoped that the study will be found as 
useful for the outlook and method as for the facts 
it contains. Such a method and outlook are greatly 
needed, and have not yet been satisfactorily enun- 
ciated by workers in tins special field. And when 
they are given they are generally one-sided. Thus 
in Leplay, Demolin and Ratzel the treatment is 
only geographical ; in Haddon and Rivers mainly 
ethnological ; in McDougall, psychological, and in 
Freud, psycho-analytical. In his Argonauts of the 
Western Pacific, Dr. Malinovsky gives a detailed 
outline of the various ways in which one may 
profitably gather materials, and find out the native’s 
outlook in primitive society ; this is worthy of 
attention and perusal by all field-workers. 

But, all these methods have been applied, and are 
meant to be applied, more or less exclusively to the 
study of primitive people only. But social pheno- 
mena form a greater whole in which the primitive 
plays but one part, and illustrates but one phase, of 
the drama. The primitive and primarily biological 
facts do, indeed, form an important part of the life 
of civihzed man ; only, the primitive in him is con- 
centrated into the first few years of his life. There- 
fore, there is no sharp line of demarcation to be 
drawn between the primitive and the civilized 
man ; there is probably as much of the potential 
civilized nature in the primitive man as there is of 
the savage in the civilized man. 
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We have, therefore, rather to consider human 
society in all its phases when we attempt to dis- 
cover the laws that govern it, and the method by 
which these laAvs may be determined and applied, 
and thus tested. For, all sociological investigation 
is in the main an expression of the social effort to 
discover laws which may help us to learn from the 
past and the present, and obtain weapons to im- 
prove our ways of living, and to avoid serious social 
troubles which may lead to social collapse. The 
sociologist has not only to diagnose social health 
and disease but to find the right way to arrive at 
this diagnosis ; his primary function in the years to 
come vdll be to remedy this by co-operation with the 
medical man, the chemist, the physicist, the biolo- 
gist, the psychologist, the statistician, the economist, 
the historian, the anthropologist, the geographer, 
the lawyer and the priest, and thus to help the 
better organization of the home and the village and 
the city, — ^the nurseries of the individual and the 
race. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Beginning and Pursuit oe the Inquiry. 


I. 

Thirty-seven years ago I was a scholar — one 
among about 150 — in a municipal school in Bombay. 
The teachers and the students were Gujarati Hindus. 
There were only two Parsis, my brother and myself. 

The school had a ‘ water-maharaj ’ who was in 
charge of the water-room. In this room there were 
many cups, and the Maharaj told us which particular 
cup each one of us had to use when drinking; and 
my cup had to remain outside the room. The 
Maharaj would not let any of us take the water from 
the water-pot by ourselves. He himself poured it 
out for us. And after having used the cup we had to 
wash it, the Maharaj once more pouring out the wash- 
ing water for us, and then leave the cup in its proper 
place. Every one of the boys seemed to be under- 
standing all this, except myself and my brother. I 
asked my grandfather about it, and he explained : 
‘ Oh, they are Hindus, it is in their Dharam ’. 
This did not satisfy the child-inquirer. So I asked 
some of my schoolmates about it, and they ex- 
plained : ‘ Oh, our gnydtis are different, and so 
we can’t drink from each other’s cups ’. On asking 
them why they were not allowed to touch the 
water-pot and why only the Maharaj could touch it, 
they said : ‘ But the Maharaj is a Brahmin, and 
none of us can touch it because we are not Brahmins 
I could not understand this at the time, but often 
mused to myself, ‘Perhaps I shall some day know 
why this is so ’. And no wonder this curiosity 
caught hold of my child-mind ; for there were over 
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thirty cups in the water-room of a school attended 
by about a hundred and fifty boys. 

And when they talked of their different gnydtis 
I always got into the habit of asking them what it 
was, what the difference was between one gnydti 
and another, and so on. I yet remember one calling 
himself Lohar, another calling himself Soni, a third 
calling himself Dasa-Lad, and so on. The head- 
master and two of the assistant teachers were 
Anavils, they said ; while Maganlal and Ishwarial 
masters were Vanias of some caste. What the 
difference between the one and the other was and 
why, no one could tell me. All we knew was that 
it was there. 

All this did not quite satisfy me. I thought a 
world of these complications and vTapped them up 
in an amount of mystery, the material for which 
was amply provided by some of my friends, who 
talked to me of the maMlrmya (greatness) of 
Ambaji and Bahucharaji, of Srinathji and 
Mahadevji, and such others. And the mystery 
deepened as all those friends took me to their 
homes, showed me their gods and goddesses, gave 
me part of the delicious prasdd (food offering) for 
the gods to eat, and showed me the then wild- 
looldng pictures of these gods and goddesses. In 
our games this mysterious element, and this sense of 
difference were always present in the midst of our 
school-boy unity. The boys offered me food, but 
only on a plantain leaf plate ; they gave me water, 
but willingly poured it out in my pahns for me to 
drink. And they never seemed to feel doing some- 
thing extraordinary. I always felt it and explained 
it away by saying ; ‘ Oh, that is their “ Dharam 
I am not of their gnydti. It does not matter.’ 

I left the school and very soon forgot all about 
my early schoolmates, for they did not continue 
their education, and went to work. I joined a 
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High School, where the same old thing was repeated 
so far as the water-room was concerned. Only, 
there were some more cups, the room was large, 
and the pots were many more. And I could not 
use the Hindu -room. A separate room was pro- 
vided for the Parsis ; and in one of its corners there 
was a separate pot and a couple of cups for the 
Mahomedans only. A Parsi water-man attended to 
the management of this room ; but unlike the 
Hindus, we helped ourselves to the water. 

Then I joined a college. Here there was no 
special water-room and there were no special cups ; 
we all used the same cup, taking care that it was 
clean. Most of the Hindu students talked of 
their gnydtis, but surprised me by calling it all 
‘ humbug ’ ; they talked of their Dharma, but with 
an amount of ridicule that disturbed my early 
impressions. But for all my asking, nobody could 
explain to me what the whole social organization 
was or what it meant. I found some people extoUing 
it, others indifferent to it, and still others chafing 
under it. But it seemed to me that they were 
doing this to sometliing intangible — ^they did not 
quite know what. And my purpose in giving the 
above autobiographical sketch has been to portray 
the way in which the spirit of an average Indian — 
educated or uneducated — ^gropes for the solution of 
an elusive problem, viz. that of understanding the 
difference between man and man. 

I was, therefore, naturally led to find out what it 
all meant. This resolve Avas made about the year 
1913, and since then, year after year, I have con- 
tinued my enquiry both in Bombay ^during term- 
time, and in Gujarat during the hohdays. It 
happened that my vacation time coincided with 
the marriage season, between March and June, 
when all are at home, life is at its best, and there is 
so much to see and know. 
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I searched for books in order to learn as much as 
I could. They had much to give, but not in a satis- 
factory way. I was told to read Griha-Sutras, 
Puranas, Mahabharata, Ramayana, Manu-Smriti, 
and so on. I read these and prepared myself for 
the examination of existing conditions in regard to 
the life of those who belonged to these gny^is, and 
followed these Dharmas. 


II. 

I happen to belong to a community, that has 
a certain feeling of regard for the Gujarati Hindus. 
For, though the Parsis almost dislike the Mahomedans 
and have no regard for many of their ways of Ufe, 
they have a great respect for the Hindus’ purity of 
life, tender-heartedness, and regard for others’ 
religious beliefs. This does not necessarily mean 
that the Parsis care for things that concern the 
Hindus’ spiritual life. 

And being born of Parsi parents I had begun 
my babbKngs in the Gujarati language; and due 
both to further study and association with the 
people I learnt the history, language and literature 
of Gujarat, so that when I lived with them it was 
not difficult for me to understand their ways and 
to live like them. For, if a sociologist wants to 
do any good to himself and to his inquiry, he should 
avoid embarrassing the people as far as he can help 
it ; for these people get easily embarrassed by one’s 
living in ways strange to theirs. In some particulars, 
therefore, I had to be exceedingly careful. One of 
these was regarding my dress, and another my food. 
I did not give up my native dress but avoided all 
semblance of Western influence in cut and form, 
so that the whole appearance showed me to be 
orthodox. Simple dress, as the native understands 
it, does not oppress the simple-minded villagers. 
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with the result that by and by they become so 
accustomed to you that they consider you as one 
of their owm people. 

But more important thaaa dress is the question 
of food. In regard to the latter the Gujarati Vaishna- 
vite is exceedingly touchy. It revolts his whole 
being to think of anyone taking non-vegetarian diet ; 
such a person cannot be one of them, and cannot 
concern himself in their affairs and well-being. But 
I was used to vegetarian diet, and therefore found it 
easier to Uve among the people. Thus I had no 
trouble whatsoever in gaining the confidence of the 
men and women of the families and gnydtis amongst 
whom I lived. In case these two conditions are 
fulfilled one is welcome almost everywhere amongst 
the higher and the lower gnydtis, amongst the rich 
and the poor. A social enquirer must, if he wants 
to study Hindu society, live mth the people and live 
like them. 

But if one wants to learn their inner fife and their 
deeper motives, he should learn to feel like them, 
or at least to develop an understanding sympathy. 
This is simple to do, so far as the Vaishnavites are 
concerned. For instance. Brahmin or Vaisya or 
Sudra, they all hke you to join in their devotional 
songs. Instruct them by reading stories from the 
Purdnas and other simple books of lore, sing to 
them, and with them, the hundreds of poems they 
all carry in their memory', and they feel that you are 
one of them. These methods of living hke them 
and feehng like them do not only help us to gain 
the confidence of the people, but also enable us to 
understand all that happens around us from the 
view-point of the native himself. Ally thoughtless 
remarks hke, ‘ Oh, don’t talk nonsense ’, ‘ That 
camiot be ‘ This is your imagination ‘ Your 
Dharma is bunkum ’, ‘ Such gnydii laws must be 
destroyed ’, are dangerous, and are apt to ahenate 
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them from you. To do this to one individual is 
quite sufficient to incur the disfavour of the whole 
gnyati. 

How to secure introduction to the villages, is the 
next question. I was very fortunately situated in 
this matter also, in that I had contracted many 
friendships Avith men of different castes coming 
from different parts of Gujarat. They were only 
half aware of AAffiat I AA^as about. Only in a feAV 
cases did I let them knoAV of my purpose, viz., 
studying the life of the people. The only Avay in 
AA'liich Ave could introduce any topic of ffiscussion 
to the elders of a family Avas through rehgion ; and 
if one talks AAdth due respect and courtesy to 
these elders, they do not mind healthy criticism of 
their behefs and customs. In fact, in many of our 
conversations they themselves criticized these, and 
impatiently asked for adAuce to overcome their 
difficulties. But these difficulties are mostly in 
regard to matters that touch the purse more than 
anything else. For instance, both men and women 
AA'ho are about to be adversely affected by the 
gnyati laAV in regard to the feasting of the gnyati, 
talk Avith condemnation of the ‘ Avicked old custom,’ 
and seek advice and guidance as to the Avay in 
Avhich they can escape it. Or, AAffien a very young 
daughter becomes widoAved, the mother Avhispers 
her OAAUi aubaa's in regard to the cruelties and oppres- 
sion of society. ELindly, sympathetic talk, and a 
behaviour that shoAA's personal concern in the 
difficulties of the family or of the indiAudual is quite 
appreciated, and enables the sociologist to see the 
native generahze, favourably or unfavourably, for 
himself. Besides, such occasions, enabhng him to 
talk and think in the language of the native, raise a 
fresh point to enquire about and knoAV the sentiment 
of the rest of the gnyati. For, the gnyati laws are 
based on customs, and are obeyed because they are 
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gnyati laws. And, though some of them oppress 
the family or the individual, the opinion of the 
whole gnyati as such may not be against them ; but 
if properly tackled, the gnyati as a whole may be 
persuaded to end an oppressive custom {dchdra). So 
that, in order to learn whether a particular DJiarma- 
law or gnydti-la,w is oppressive to the majority of 
the members of the gnyati or only to a few families, 
or to a single family, or to a few individuals, the 
best way is to go about asldng as many people as 
possible, especially women, who, in my opinion, are, 
indirect^, as instrumental in overthrowing an 
oppressive custom as they are in conserving it. 

This need for gaining the confidence of women 
cannot he overemphasized. The many ways in 
which I achieved it were simple, straightforward 
and effective. A natural love for children, flavoured 
with sweets and lemon-drops, works wonders in 
this direction. Making them sing sacred verses, 
taking interest in whatever the little ones say and 
do, naturally endears us to them, and goes a good 
way to gain the confidence of their mothers. 

But Just as the best gift is that which is given 
unasked, so the most interesting facts that the 
sociologist gathers about a society or a people are 
those which are revealed when two or more house- 
wives gather together of an afternoon and try to 
unburden their souls by teUing each other their 
difficulties, their personal joys and sorrows. I had 
the good fortune to be present at many such siesta- 
hour conversations, giving me insight into the real 
problems and difficulties of Vaishnavite life. 

But, the most important person to knoAV and to 
be introduced to, is the village Brahmin. He is 
generally a good fellow, ready to help you in every 
way he can, putting at your disposal all his knowl- 
edge about the various families under his care, as 
also the difficulties and life of one or other of the 
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families and of tlie whole gnydti. The best way to 
be introduced to him is through a Brahmin friend of 
his who describes you as a learned man, full of knowl- 
edge about Dharma, well-versed in Bhakti poetry, 
and a vegetarian. Such an introduction gives the 
village Brahmin, and through him the villagers, the 
notion that the newcomer perhaps knows ever5rfching 
worth knowing about them, and does not come in 
their midst to find out an5i;hing fresh ; this puts 
them at ease and enables them to behave in their 
most natural and most normal manner. 

Some of my Brahmin students made this very 
easy for me. Their parents introduced me to the 
Brahmin and everybody else as their children’s 
Guru-, and, in fact, people rarely felt that a non- 
Hindu w^as present in their midst to find out their 
ways of life. I was also very fortunate in knowing 
good Brahmin gentlemen who actually joined me 
in my many visits to the various parts of Gujarat ; 
and we often lived as guests of the village Brahmin. 

Now the w'^ay in which I was introduced — as a man 
who knew the Bdstras well, — forced me to assume the 
airs of a native Brahmin who understood all that was 
going on when social and religious affairs were 
discussed. Such a role is bound to land one some- 
times in an awkward position. But one may come 
out successfully from such situations with a little 
tact and foresight. 

Aiid let us in passing emphasize that the village 
Brahmin’s position with regard to the educated 
men of the community is none too enviable. They 
generally curse him in secret, and chafe and fume 
at his restraining hand. Nevertheless the ordinary 
villager respects the Brahmin’s word more than that 
of any one, and a riotous young man, untouched by 
‘ civilization ’, who wfiU not obey his parents, often- 
times improves his ways due to the persuasions 
of the Brahmin. 
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III. 

Having considered in the last section how one 
should go about, let us now find out what one should 
enquire about and know, so that he does not only 
gather his material and see it in its actual setting 
in the life of the people, but verifies such observa- 
tions as he has come across in books or heard reported 
from the people. Let me explain. In dealing with 
village communities like the ones with which we 
have been concerned, one has always to remember 
that the present state of their society is the result 
of a historical evolution dimly Itnown to the people 
themselves ; that their religious organization, social 
organization, habits of life, methods of cultivation, 
marriage laws, working hours, etc., have a definite 
relation with a culture and a tradition that is past 
and gone. So that the enquirer must be prepared to 
expect what he may come across and what he may 
not. To do this he has to go through a vast amount 
of literature, — historical, poetical, religious, and 
social — in order that he may be able to see to what 
extent these traditions yet persist among the people. 
To take one instance : I was fully aware of the 
marriage laws and customs of the Vania gnydtis 
which were under my observation. As a book-man 
who believed in what books say, I should never 
have cared to inquire about the definite relations 
between the families of the bride and the bride- 
groom. But one must always take care to verify 
directly or indirectly, the statements made in books 
like the Manu-smriti and others, or the dogmatic 
enunciation of the law by the ordinary Brahmin 
priest. This sceptical attitude must* always be 
present ; ‘ Let us see if this contradicts what we 
already know ’. And the success Avith which this 
method Avas used in finding out the actual marriage 
customs which in many cases definitely break and 
25 
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go against the already known and customary beliefs 
and laws, as reported in the first part of this dis- 
sertation, I leave to the reader to judge. 

By this I do not mean that one should always be in 
search of exceptions and please one self by finding 
that the rule is broken. For, as soon as a rule is 
found to have been broken, one has not to rest 
content Avith knowing it. Why was it broken ? 
Was it really broken ? Is it the beginning of a new 
custom ? Has it the approval of the opinion of the 
gnyaii, and to what extent ? Or, is this breaking of 
the custom a deliberate attempt of a family or of 
an individual to overthrow and rule out the power 
of the gnydti over them ? All these questions wiU 
place the whole problem in its right setting and per- 
spective, so that Ave shall knoAv Adhere we are. And 
this is really essential and indispensable, because 
times and manners change so quickly nowadays, and 
so inexplicably (apparently), that one cannot hope 
to find out or understand the significance of events 
Avithout minute inquir3\ 


IV. 

The next important thing that one should bear in 
mind is the rough classification of the facts and 
attitudes of his life, and their relation to each other, 
as the native understands it, and supplies it ready- 
made. A certain set of facts and behaviour is called 
by the villager his Dhanna ; others he justifies, 
approves of, defends and tolerates in the name of the 
gnydti ; others yet, he refers to his family tradition, 
Avhich he either stands by or rejects. Thus the natWe 
broadly divides the facts of his life into Dharma- 
facts, GnydU-fsiCts, and Family-facts.^ Ordinarily, 
no thought, Avord, or deed is ever talked of with 

1 But as we have already seen, the whole tenor of the Vaishnavite’s 
life is permeated and dominated by Dharma, 
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reference to the individual by these people, as far 
as my observation goes. But one finds persons 
in the cities with a lack of respect for these three 
sets of facts, which their elders respect and adhere to 
at any cost. And sometimes when an individual 
breaks this tradition of respect to the religious, 
communal, and family organization, he is con- 
sidered an exception, a recalcitrant breaker of the 
law. I have akeady given one instance where such 
a recalcitrant son was considered dead both by his 
family and his community. Of course, we must 
remember that youth always displays itself in these 
Vaishnavite Communities as elsewhere, with an incli- 
nation on the part of the individual to resent coer- 
cion, and even to attempt to break the law. The 
parents do not mind it ; for, by and by the impetuo- 
sity of youth calms down and the boy gets accus- 
tomed to the domineering influences of family 
traditions and thus of the social and religious 
customs. 

Thus the sociologist is supplied with a threefold 
classification of the facts of hfe by the native 
himself. As to the fourth, viz., the individual, as 
the sociologist Imows more and more of the people 
and the organizations that govern them, he is obliged 
to deal with it in the later stages of his enquiry. 

V. 

Ha\ung found out the structure of the pigeon- 
holes in the native’s mind, the sociologist has to 
endeavour to see how these aspects are interrelated 
with each other, and the order of importance in which 
these facts are seen and acted upon ‘both by the 
individual and the community. This naturally 
leads him to arrange these in a sort of liierarchy, 
from the most effective and most functioning to the 
least effective and the least functioning. The inter- 
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dependence that one notices, of caste organization 
and Dharma organization, is the first to attract the 
notice of the student. We generally find abundant 
evidence forthcoming in terms of a tradition moulded 
by ingenious and subtle devices in the name of 
religion, morality, duty, law, — all expressed by the 
one word, ‘ dharma \ This tradition clings like a 
leech to the larger groups we call gnydtis, which 
(as has already Ijeen shown) are more than mere 
aggregates of all the families which come under 
them. Dharma could not function by itself. It is 
the gnydti, sanctioned by the Dharma, of course, 
which puts its sanctions into operation, multiplies 
it, changes it, conserves it, overthrows it. So that 
during the first year or Wo of investigation and 
study, the family appears to be quite intact, self- 
sufficient, self-dependent, so to say. One is thus 
led to conclude that the family is the ultimate unit 
of social organization. It is only some time later 
that one realizes the strength of the sanction of the 
gnydti laws which the fiimily looks up to, in order 
that all that the members of the family think and 
do what might be the proper and the right thing to 
do. And it is when a family decides against the 
doings of one of its members, and in favour of the 
caste laws, that one perceives that the real func- 
tioning units are both gnydti and Dharma. 

Who breaks a law, then, both social and religious ? 
For, with these communities the mystic halo that 
hovers round everything, brings everything under 
Dhai'ma ; and every duty, seemingly purely religious 
or purely social, has a socio-religious significance 
and motive^ behind it. That these socio-religious 
sanctions are sometimes broken, and that these are 
broken by individuals, sometimes with the approval, 
but oftentimes with the disapproval of the family, 
makes one conclude that aU such changes as do come, 
come from individual breakers of law, if one might 
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be allowed to use that expression to describe them. 
The individual sometimes carries his own family 
with him ; sometimes a few more families of the 
caste, thus forming a new caste. And sometimes 
whole castes are converted to the view of the 
individual. 

The fact that strikes one forcibly, and the point 
to be specially noticed here, is the really synnomic 
character of this society. Nothing is possible (at 
least it was so tiU a few years ago) without individual 
lead. Discontent there is, and pretty widespread ; 
but mass action is unknown ; and changes come about 
almost by accident, as when a young man with 
some experience of the world outside his little village 
or town takes it into his head to disobey a gnyaXi 
sanction, to break a dhamm-xvle, and strike out on 
his own. Then come forth many to join him. But 
unfortunately they foUow like sheep. Even in 
their revolt they are meekly obedient. All this 
tends to show to what extent custom does not 
necessarily represent the will of the people, and its 
acceptance by them and their approval of it. 

VI. 

But the social enquirer must always be alert and 
watchful on all sides, lest he fall into an error like 
every other scientist. 

For in all scientific investigation there lurks the 
danger of over-emphasizing certain aspects of a 
subject, and a tendency to minimise the importance 
of the rest. This is especially true of the sciences 
which study and have a direct bearii^g on human 
society, e.g. anthropology and psychology. But in 
order that one may be able to understand even a 
single aspect of the human drama thoroughly, one 
must view it in its proper setting, never losing 
sight of the many-sidedness and complexity of 
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human organizations. Nothing in nature need be 
presupposed as abnormal ; and everything may be 
exphcable, however strange it may appear to us on 
the face of it. For example, we have noticed the 
seemingly absurd custom of early marriages amongst 
the Vaishnavites, and we have explained, in the light 
of regional, historical and psychological phenomena, 
the necessity and the rationale of it. We have simi- 
larly noticed and explained the position of woman, 
and the all-pervadingness and the grip of dharma. 
The tyranny of dharma and gnydti sanctions, and its 
contact with Islam and Christianity have helped us to 
realize the inevitablencss of the phenomena of sam- 
praddyas. And in the light of all these inextricably 
interdependent facts, we have been able to under- 
stand the how and the why of the Vaishnavite 
individual’s plight. 

But in spite of all its chequered aspect, all its 
complexity, a society may be controlled by a central 
governing attitude — held consciously or uncon- 
sciously — which determines its behaviour, and to 
which all its beliefs, superstitions, idiosyncrasies, 
may be referred. It may be called the prevailing 
‘ humour’ of the body -social. It is an important part 
of the sociologist’s task to find this out, because, 
changes which a society stands in need of may only 
be brought about to the extent to which its con- 
trolling factor can be touched and influenced. Thus 
‘magic’ forms the substratum of, and explains so 
much of the ‘ savage ’. And we have seen that 
Dharma plays the same part in the life of the 
Vaishnavite. To liim Dharma is the touchstone of 
life. This ia the key which opens up many a dark 
place for us and explains many an obscurity ; 
and we repeat, it is by exploring and exploiting this 
key-position that we may hope to infuse new life 
into the Vaishnavite society, nay even into Hindu 
society as a whole. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


Outlook and Scope op the Social Inquiry. 

I. 

What does the sociologist want to understand ? 
What is he about to investigate ? What does he 
aim at, and attempt ? Answers to questions like 
these could take a variety of forms. Perhaps the 
most direct and general may be that the sociologist 
is after understanding human life in all its details 
and intricacies with a view to arrive at, and possibly 
enunciate, a complete synthesis of human studies, 
not merely to learn but also to direct and even 
improve human Hfe, its purposes and points of view. 
AU that concerns the human comes within the 
purview of the sociologist. 

The construction of such a complex synthesis 
necessarily involves the huge and diflficult task of 
generally acquainting one’s self \vith aspects of 
human life in aU their varied relations and contacts, 
now singly or in group, now concretely or in the 
abstract, each in its due order and proportion, in 
order to lay bare the qualities that lie behind each 
one of them, and the points of contact between them, 
so that the ultimate aim and purpose of fathoming 
the structure and meaning of the whole, and recon- 
structing it, may be adequately served. 

The labours of all the scientists, all the artists, 
and philosophers wiU therefore provide the socio- 
logist with the raw-materials for his studies. These 
may work, each in his laboratory, studio or cell, 
remote from one another, ingrossed in their special 
tasks concerning one aspect or another of human life. 
Thus the mathematician, the physicist, the chemist 
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and the biologist, provide, each in his own sphere, 
materials, theories and laws regarding the abstract 
material factors in the external life of man ; or, the 
logician, sesthetician, psychologist and moralist, 
each with his independent analysis, theoretical 
though, of the inner hfe of human beings ; or if we 
consider the statistician, technician and the bio- 
technician, each has been giving his own concrete 
details regarding the practical and applied aspects 
for the management and direction of phases of the 
external hfe of man ; and, the jurist and the lawyer, 
the artist and the psycho-technician, may each yield 
us his rich crop of material regarding the practical 
organization, management and discipline of the 
inner hfe and purposes of man. It is very evident 
that each of these groups of workers, theorists and 
technicians, scientists, artists and craftsmen, gives 
its own invaluable quota in the making up of our 
knowledge about the concrete phenomena of the 
world of nature, of human hfe and its purposes, and 
the relations of these sots of facts with one another. 
They help the sociologist and the socio-technician 
enormously by supplying them with data from their 
own fields of work which have a distinctly human 
significance and value. But it will also be clear that 
the scientist in his laboratory or field, and the artist 
in his studio, study only aspects of the human 
phenomena, though important and vitally necessary, 
yet without any definite reference to the whole of 
human life. 

Therefore, the sociologist takes all the details that 
each of these workers, thinkers and artists brings 
out, to his vast hall, seeks to co-ordinate their 
results into a' sjmthesis, and demonstrates that they 
are all working in the same direction, serving the 
same cause, and inspired by the same purpose. 
In this synthesis the sociologist surveys and re- 
surveys all fields of life-knowledge, ever going 
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from details towards generalizations, and, in the 
light of the latter, understanding, illuminating and 
explaining better and more fully the former. This 
shows that the sociologist has to be always alive to 
everything that happens in the worlds of science 
and art, relevant for the construction of a completer, 
more co-ordinated and surer synthesis. In this 
sense, sociology is like the pasitive sciences, ever 
ready to correct and to improve, to give up a part 
or whole of a cherished theory in the light of 
new facts revealed to him by discoveries in science. 
Thus the synthesis of a sociologist is but a hypo- 
thesis; and, within certain limits, he has the right 
of the scientist to entertain rival hypotheses in 
order to test their relative validity, rather than 
dogmatically chng to a single h3rpothesis in terms 
absolute and unbending, like the philosopher. In 
short, the sociologist is after the ever-eluding search 
of a deeper and more and more complete s3mthesis 
of life-processes and forms which fresh, renewed and 
retested co-ordinations of all the branches of our 
knowledge and activities are bound to yield, and 
strives towards that vision of perfection wherein 
knowledge should coincide with truth and reality. 
For it is of the very necessity of any life-theory 
that it must ever endeavour, not merely to observe 
and classify whatever life has been evolving, but also 
to interpret and explain the same. 

The sociologist, then, must of necessity have a 
working knowledge of all the sciences and arts, such 
that he may be able to absorb all the material he is 
in need of. Such versatility, however, is but the 
lesser half of his equipment. For he must be 
possessed of the complemental aptitudes and dis- 
ciplines of the scientist and the philosopher, of the 
field-worker and the ‘ student ’, in order that he 
may be enabled to realize and fulfil the infinite 
aim and dream of science towards discovering 
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standards and laws of an abiding nature. Thus, for 
an adequate and correct measure of success, the 
sociologist has to achieve a considerable degree of 
high efficiency, both in the field of versatility and 
in ability to think out and formulate correct and 
adequate hypotheses. 

The first and foremost quality in such an enquirer 
is therefore a sense of active, creative wonder. Like 
the child he must be moved by what is going on 
round about him; he must keep wandering and 
wondering, with an open and sympathetic mind to 
which every new fact and sentiment found is but 
a key to a greater and vaster hall of dreams. Thus 
did Nevdion, Darwin and Aristotle tirelessly search 
into every possible nook and corner and recess, 
eagerly puzzled themselves with questions, and hope- 
fully sought for their meanings and bearings, -with 
the help of their observations and experiments ; 
even then, while observation and experiment have 
their great value, it may also be that these need 
the help of the most increasing of the powers of 
fife, viz., that of reflection, of reasoning interpreta- 
tion, of objective, suggestive and purposive expla- 
nation. Thus the preliminary and simpler attitude 
and interests of the scientist need to be comple- 
mented by the maturer and more reflective consi- 
derations and examination of the philosopher. For, 
let us not forget, that these are but tAvo complemen- 
tary perspectives, in which the respective preponder- 
ance of observation and experiment, and the reasoned 
and interpretative enquiry of reflection, differ only in 
degree ; active sensibility arouses observation and 
intelligence at the earlier and preliminary stages of 
all scientific enquiry ; but this, during the later 
stages of its pursuits, subjects itself to the control 
of reason and reflection. Only, that in this process, 
most of us lose much of the touch of live objectivity 
which forms the \dtal rhythm of the earlier and most 
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necessary phases of the scientist for all time and under 
all circumstances. And it is Reason’s direct touch 
and hving contact with objectivity at all stages of 
scientific enquiry, even in its most abstract makes 
and moods, that gives to the Western, and especially 
the British, way of thinking so much of the fragrance 
of life and human interest. Thus the scientific and 
the philosophic points of view, usually considered 
of an opposite and contradictory nature, converge 
towards the self-same point wherein both coalesce 
into a new s5uithesis which may not merely help 
us to understand, form a hypothesis, and test its 
validity with the help of observation and experi- 
ment, but also to interpret and explain the hypothesis 
in terms of reflection. It is perhaps this that entitles 
the sociologist to reshape, remodel, and even to change 
his environment, and therefrom man’s outlooks and 
inlooks and dominant occupations in life, by carry- 
ing out huge experiments in planning such as we 
have been witnessing in our o'm.i days. 

The sociologist, then, becomes the rightful inheritor 
of the fruits of other’s labours. Rightful, because 
he knows how to use this wealth to the general 
advantage. To change the figure, he gathers the 
threads and weaves them together ; he reconstructs 
the human fabric with his general apprehension of 
its life-design. In other words, he is the conductor 
of the orchestra, the harmonizer of varied tunes and 
scales. He is the master-synthesizer of human 
values. It is this, its fundamental notion, — a 
definite generalization of the several exact sciences — 
that makes sociology as concrete and useful as the 
rest of them. That is the general aim of sociology. 

II. 

Having raised the fundamental issues regarding 
the problem, scope and meaning of sociology, let us 
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now turn our attention, for a wliile, to the question 
of the Classification of the Sciences and Arts which 
is the central problem of Sociology, according to 
Comte. 

Life expresses itscH in tAvo w'ays. The one is 
the natural, wherein it is enacted as a matter of 
course, somehoAV, anyhoAv, without reference to any 
understanding, purpose or direction ; the other, Avhich 
may be called the cultural, A\dicrcin meanings are- 
increasingly understood, purposes and ideals are 
sought to be framed and fulfilled, A\mrk and thought 
get more and more co-ordinated into a system, and 
life forges its AA'ay through agencies and institutions 
of organization, management, order and laAv. The 
simple fife of trees, birds and animals furnishes 
illustrations of the natural phase Avherein the course 
of events depends, rather more than less, on trial and 
error, wherein Avork or actiAuty does not come forth 
as a result necessarily of mental endeavour, no 
question or problem of life is sought to be solved 
Avith a vieAv to betterment, life as a AAdiole is not 
understood, the problem of nutrition is solved 
piecemeal Avithout reference to life as a whole — 
individual and group — and the food-search is merely 
an expression of life-effort toAA'^ards ansAvering a 
practical issue in terms of a more or less psj^^cho- 
physiological function Avith the help of muscles, 
rather than by the use and efforts of any higher 
mental actiAuties. SomehoAv, in this manner the 
solutions of the loAver forms of life are elementary ; 
mental activity is stirred merely to serve the practi- 
cal and natural ends of existence, hke protection of 
the young, for instance. Thus birds indulgently 
busy themselves to build up nests which involve the 
Avorldng of mental energy of a certain sort and 
quahty. But this is no mental activity that works 
itself towards any ncAv way of development. . Any- 
how, life involves action and work and service of 
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the niind; these grow increasingly, and the more inti- 
mately and closely form part of life itself in all its 
vital issues, the more hfe demands of the organism 
to solve the problems Avitliin and without itself. 
So, in the higher orders, hfe-activity is not merely, 
or mainly, in terms of psycho-iDhysical reactions, but 
in terms of mental effort. 

But can we saj^^ therefore that such animals, in- 
cluding man, j)ossess knowledge ? It is true that man 
displays more of such mental effort than the rest 
of the higher animals. But can they be said to 
have knowledge ? In this way, perhaps, man could 
be distinguished from the rest of the animal kingdom. 
Man has come to have not merely mental activities, 
not merely a mind, but an organized mind which can 
not only think out, but also co-ordinate past happen- 
ings and experiences, witliin and without, which can 
be brought to bear upon the present and even the 
future, not merely to see but even to foresee. Thus, 
if human life fundamentally demands work in order 
to maintain and direct hfe, human mind at a certain 
stage of its evolutions must develop itself into an 
organized mechanism and a centre for the service 
and direction of life itself. The accumulated product 
of all this, through generations of endeavours and 
their records, may be called loiowledge and culture 
in the most general sense of the words. 

Now, most of us may believe that w'hen we 
become considerably conscious of life and its happen- 
ings, at a certain stage we must call it knou^ledge ; 
and this knowledge is acquired bj’^ us empirically. 
But this does not suffice man. A further effort, at 
the organization of this knowledge in terms of the 
sciences is made incessantly, with tile help of finer 
and finer mental discernment, devices and outlooks. 
Thus the self-same structure called mind reveals 
itself in its several phases of life-expressions in the 
service of greater and higher calls of life. 
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And, finally, in order to solve the problem of life 
itself, we have not only to develop the sciences, but 
also to determine and frame a system of the sciences 
in terms of relations and interactions, points of contact 
and of opposition, if any. And the more organized, 
correlated, harmonious, and co-operative this system 
of sciences is, the more and the better will human 
effort respond to the calls of life, from crafts to arts, 
from worlc to sjmergj^ from folk-life to polity. Thus 
life has many problems to solve ; and the more of 
them we solve, the more appear that were hidden, as 
if, in the womb of these solutions ; so that problems 
and aspects, ever new and subtler, have to be faced 
by man in an unending series of human issues and 
subtleties, before man may at all be able, in any 
sense, to fuUy understand and live life to the nicety 
of perfection. 

Yet, not till we probe deeper and deeper into the 
mysteries of the behaviour of a single aspect of 
reahty, and thus develop and systematize our Imowl- 
edge of the same, can we ever fathom and reach 
the deeper and more vital connections among the 
several aspects in their basic relations. Thus the 
building up of a knowledge, i.e. a science, nowadays 
reveals that in order to understand the phenomena 
that lie directly within its purview, we have to 
know them as related to the rest of reality, starting 
■ndth the more related and intimate, till ultimately 
the remote and more remote are aU seen in terms of 
a system of relations. This means that while it is 
true that we should develop speeiahsms in our 
scientific pursuit, we must remember that in the 
interests of greater and greater victory in any 
specialism we need also to Ibiow, if not actually to 
master, other branches of Imowledge, especially 
with reference to their vital points of contact. 

But we have also to develop a science which 
does not merely solve a single aspect or problem of 
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life, but many more besides for the purpose of the 
conquest of hfe. By solving each individually, we 
cannot understand or manage hfe as a whole. If 
hfe as a whole must be organized, if its meaning 
and direction must be determined and definitized, 
that is to say, if the sciences must interpret and 
serve human problems, if human hfe at its best 
must necessarily be a reaction of the activities of 
the sciences, we must see the sciences in terms of 
interrelated wholes, and give a definite meaning to 
such an interrelation in terms of a whole. Such a 
system of relations between the sciences may be 
caUed the Classification of the Sciences. It recognizes 
the value of each single scientific disciphne ; it also 
seeks to see them related in a certain order and 
manner for mutual benefit and help ; it seeks 
to correlate the theoretical disciphnes with the 
practical pursuits and problems of hfe ; it sees the 
subjective and objective sciences as interrelated 
disciphnes going the same way in terms of a certain 
correspondence between them ; thus, it knits all 
human endeavour, inner and outer, theoretical 
and practical, material and mental, into a design 
wherein each is given its proper place and assigned 
its function in the scheme of things. This perhaps 
enables the man of science to study and understand 
hfe as a whole. 

Thus a Classification of the Sciences increasingly 
helps man towards the proper learning, management 
and organization of the arts of hfe. Arts and 
crafts then increasingly become apphed sciences. 
Design, forethought and will display their role as 
characteristic central-points of such a hfe. Arts and 
crafts are more the results of mental endeavour than 
of mere responses to the caU and physical necessities 
of hfe. This means that the higher organized hfe 
is equal to work plus ideal, so that no activity of 
hfe is superior or inferior, in that both together 
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strive to reach a goal Avhicli neither, by itself, can 
approach ; work and ideal are thus complementary, 
each increasing the power of the other towards the 
perfection not only of themselves, but also of life. 

Thus will the sciences gather, comprehend, co- 
ordinate and systematize, and the arts learn to 
use the findings of the sciences for the use, benefit, 
advancement and glory of life. So, as knowledge in- 
creases life expands in its self-expression; learning 
thus ceases to be a static process; the evidence of inti- 
macy of relation between knowing and doing makes 
learning a becoming, and life increasingly more so. 
Thus knowledge becomes more and more an instru- 
ment of understanding and interpreting, and thus 
guiding the problems of life for those that foster it. 
Thus will science help us towards the conscious 
management of human relations in all their details 
and general design. If human fife must be organized, 
knowledge and organization of knowledge must 
precede its organization, direction and control. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


The Scientific Appboach in Human 
Investigation. 

The insatiable urge in man to use and, therefore, 
to know his surroundings has carried him on the 
way of progress through the thousand corridors of 
time. The wonder with which he gazes at this 
imiverse, and the urge within him to know and 
to find out impells him onward on this path, be- 
cause he realizes that each discovery is only a 
stepping stone to another ; and as each stone is 
set in its proper place, he is able to master and 
control his surroundings more and more for his use, 
enjoyment, and betterment. This march forward 
leads him to a more and more definite outlook and 
way of life. Of course, each single phenomenon 
under consideration has its own bearings, and its 
imderstanding depends upon the attitude and out- 
look in respect of the whole. Thus, through ages of 
such efforts, experience culminates in terms of 
more and more definite and accurate measurements 
of the phenomena observed, with methods of devising 
and using instruments of measurement for the 
ultimate purpose of determining standards of value 
or norms. In order to regulate the tasks of his 
life, humble or great, man has realized that he must 
measure, directly and indirectly, all the facts con- 
nected with them in terms of standard measurements 
or norms ; for, ultimately, this alone can impart 
an exactness, a regularity and a controlling power 
to human existence. In the social universe we find 
conflicts of ideals and purposes ; they are already 
there for us to deal with as the normal facts of our 
lives ; and, from time to time, most of us find our- 
26 
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selves as misfits with reference to these, so that life 
seems to be mostly a struggle against such conditions 
of disharmony. It is here that the sociologist steps 
in and promises to rectify these conditions, and 
retransmute them into instruments of functional 
harmony. His task hes in the correlation of these 
disharmonies, rather than in dissolving them ; so he 
takes them for granted as the necessary concomitants 
of human existence, and strives to understand and 
reset them in terms of a system or science. In 
fact, it may be said that the chief business of the 
sociologist is to show how these differences and 
antagonisms may be regarded as necessary parts 
and aspects of an organic whole, towards the making 
of which they aU converge, and how in this very 
process of convergence disappear the seeming con- 
tradictoriness which parts and aspects display when 
considered singly, without reference to the whole. 

This urge to know is expressed, initially, in the 
form of a vague indefinite ‘ why ’ which lies at the 
root of all human endeavour to know and to do. 
In life we are called upon to deal with practical 
issues that face us incessantly ; and, in the necessity 
of their solution this initial ‘ why ’ is a pervading, 
dominating factor. The necessity to give a response, 
an adequate answer to this ‘why’, is at the root of 
all inquiry — pseudo-scientific, scientific, and philo- 
sophical. 

Now let us remind ourselves that every definite, 
practical issue demands its point of view in the 
enquiry ; and therefore a point of view fundamentally 
directs the nature of an inquiry. And when the 
various outlooks manifest themselves and present 
their various solutions we have next to explain 
the variety of, and the divergence between, these 
solutions in terms of inter-dependence, inter-connec- 
tion, of relevancy, and thus to attempt to justify 
the truth and validity of these. Thus a problem 
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may be viewed from different points of view, each 
point of view giving birth to different activities 
called forth by the enquiry ; and though these 
activities and views are different, their relation, their 
connection, lie in the fact that they are trying to 
answer the ‘ why ’ from different points of view. 
Some of them may solve, or attempt to solve, the 
practical, some the theoretical, and some the specula- 
tive issues raised by this ‘ why 

The urge for solution of any problem is based on 
some practical need or necessity of life. In order 
to work out a solution efficiently we classify relevant 
facts in terms of similars and dissimilars ; this 
eventually leads us to formulate the theories and 
laws governing the behaviour of facts from the 
point of view of the enquiry. Thus we measure 
each individual issue to find out the laws that 
govern it. Then, there may arise the question 
regarding the meaning of the whole in wliich each 
part or aspect functions subordinately to the whole, 
the problem of seeing, that is to say, the parts and 
aspects as but functioning and vital units from which 
the whole derives its organized nature. The parts or 
aspects are thus seen as necessary for, and inseparable 
from, the meaning and purpose of the Avhole. Thus 
once more we find that the practical, the theoretical, 
and the speculative solve the self-same ‘ why ’ 
from different points of view. 

In general, the practical is solved in our crafts and 
arts, the theoretical disciplines generally come under 
the general designation of the sciences, and specula- 
tive activity is the special preserve of the philo- 
sophers. We have taken the view thett these three 
concern themselves with the measurement of the 
same phenomena and their manipulations ; all of 
them are concerned with the desire to laiow the 
nature of, and to deal with, the problems we have to 
face in human life. That is why art, philosophy. 
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and science are so intimately related to one another ; 
and unless man concerns himself in vital relations 
with all the three he cannot be said to have attained 
the fulfilment of his being. So, let us not forget that 
even when we are strictly practical, our practice is 
imbued with theor3’’ and speculation, both patent 
and latent ; so also when we theorize, we must 
to a certain degree speculate and deal with the 
practical ; and when we speculate, we have con- 
siderably to draw upon the theoretical, and solve 
problems to satisfy the commonsense or the practi- 
cal. In the growth of knowledge, in his dealings 
with the hfe within and the life without, man has 
thus before him all these points of view, inseparable 
and, for all practical purposes, real. So, when we 
use the wmrd ‘philosophical’ to describe our attitude 
towards things, events, and ideas, we but emphasize 
the speculative ; similarh’’, wiien we are scientists we 
are incessantly attempting to measure these in terms 
of quantities and qualities of a theoretical nature ; 
and, in a like manner, one is an artist or a crafts- 
man when he deals with the same phenomena in a 
practical manner, i.e., sets about the concrete realiza- 
tion thereof. In this way, for the sake of analysis 
and in the interests of claritj^ we have to emphasize 
any one of the three ; but the separation of the 
three altogether, and for all times and circum- 
stances, whll make for a confusion of life-values, 
and will altogether vitiate our estimate, perspective, 
and management, not only of these problems, but 
also of hfe itself. Thus art, science and philosophy 
are so intimately related to each other that only a 
synthesis of .all the three can make the organization 
of life complete. 

We measure any phenomenon in terms of qualities 
or quantities or both. The man in the street, the 
craftsman or the artist, concern themselves vaguely 
wdth quaUties and quantities, in the main ; but, for 
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them, these are not distinct from each other ; nor 
do they like to allow this separation between the 
quantitative and the qualitative. The artist, for 
instance, AviU say that though he likes to measure, 
yet that alone cannot satisfy him ; for he does not 
want merely to measure; he wants to deal with a 
given situation to serve his own want or purpose ; 
and if in order to achieve this, measurement becomes 
part of the very necessity of attaining his purpose, 
he most wdllingly submits himself to the discipline 
of accurate measurement. In this way have paint- 
ers been studying human and animal anatomy, and 
the laws of perspective drawing, thus educating 
themselves in order to satisfy the scientific needs 
of their task ; therefore anatomy is looked upon 
as a necessary servant and helpmate of their 
art. As in painting and sculpture, so in music : 
the European scientist has created devices and 
instruments which measure sound to such niceties 
and minute details that the mixsician has but to 
seek the scientist’s help and guidance in the making 
of musical instruments ; and the physicist’s analysis 
of sound enables him to present to the musician 
better instruments such as may more and more 
adequately reproduce and body forth the subtle 
workings of the inner life and finer emotion of the 
musician, and thus to perpetuate the impassioned 
experiences and moments of eternity that a few 
indeed of the human race enjoy, live and generate. 
But these units of measurement of the physicist, 
so useful and helpful for the study of soxmd to the 
musician, will and can never of themselves create 
original music or a musician. Then, take the systems 
of musical notation. Oriental and Eifropean : they 
record musical experiences with an accuracy which 
even mathematics cannot command ; for they give 
measures, exact and accurate, not only of the 
qualities but also of the quantities of the emotion 
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which symbohzes itself in terms of sound values. 
Yet, given the knowledge of all these notations and 
records of a musical piece by, say, Beethoven or 
Mozart, with the help of these few musicians of 
the world will dare say that they can interpret 
the piece so as to interpret the personality of 
these masters. And, in a like manner, do the 
artist and the practical man seek their refuge and 
justification in terms of a philosophy of the beautiful, 
even in terms of a philosophical Auew-point which 
may relate their work, ideas and ideals to an ultimate 
ideal of reality, of which these may be just aspects 
and details. 

And now a word about philosophy, which lies at 
the other extreme. The philosopher admits that a 
thing can be understood with reference to many 
values and the standpoints arising out of them ; 
and, no doubt, one can fathom its meaning, to an 
extent, in terms of each of these values ; but, says 
he, the task of studying Reality partially, from a 
definite yet narrow view-point, is meant for the 
practical man and the scientist. On the other hand, 
the philosopher claims it his business to relate any 
given fact, idea or phenomenon to the universe as a 
whole, to define it, that is to say, in terms, of the 
ultimate understanding and nature of Reality. 
Thus, the philosopher’s business is to interpret finite 
experiences in terms of final values which are beyond 
the finite valuations of the scientist and the practical 
man. It AviU be seen that the philosopher seeks to 
solve an ultimate issue in terms which are also of an 
ultimate character ; for him any finite piece of 
experience is but a reflex of and from the ultimate; 
therefore finite things and experiences must be 
placed in their legitimate position and viewed in their 
proper perspective ; thus they are appraised in 
terms of, and as viewed from, the angle of the infinite. 
In this sense, the philosopher pursues the widest 
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possible enquiry, in which the findings of the ex- 
periences and explanations, so far as they go, of 
the practical man and the scientist, are not only 
taken for granted but are also interpreted and co- 
ordinated towards the final explanation which the 
demand of an ever deepening quest leads him to 
formulate. We can thus see that in building up his 
Theory of Reality, the philosopher has to give an 
interpretation of the Categories of Nature in terms of 
the harmonies of his theory ; but even in this 
attempt he only evaluates, but does not describe, and 
certainly never measures quantitatively. Thus, it 
will appear that the philosopher assumes that every- 
thing in the universe is within his purview; the 
whole of the universe is for him the problem for his 
investigation, though not as such, finite, in contrast 
with other finite facts, but with reference to the 
general design, purpose and meaning of the universe 
as a whole. May we not therefore say that philo- 
sophy is concerned in the main with the qualitative ? 

Midway between the practical and the philoso- 
phical inquiries lie the scientific outlook and method, 
in that science is concerned with the measurement 
of (1) quantities or structures with reference to 
relevant qualities or functions, and (2) qualities or 
functions with reference to specific quantities or 
structures. Thus science seeks to find out the 
greatest common factor, or the least common 
multiple or the coznmon denominator between 
qualities and quantities or quantities and qualities 
that make up and govern the phenomena under 
investigation. 

In order to construct his system on a sound 
foundation, the scientist must, first and foremost, 
define, as far as possible, the scope of his inquiry. 
Not all things, nor all happenings could possibly 
give him any definite result. He has therefore to 
accept and reject facts and sequences from the 
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masses of evidence that face him, as relevancy- 
demands ; the subsequent classification of the selected 
facts and sequences has to be made also in response 
to the exigencies of relevancy ; and even this classi- 
fication has to be correlated in terms of a system 
called science, once more in answer to the call 
of relevancy. Thus relevancy defines a science, 
creates it and builds it up, by measuring structures 
in terms of functions, and functions in terms of 
structures. 

Like the practical man and the philosopher, the 
scientist also starts with a ‘ why ’, a questioning 
attitude. And after defining for himself the scope 
and purpose of the ‘ why ’, i.e., the point of "view 
or the perspective, he sets to himseK the arduous 
task of measuring the phenomena under his pur-view. 

Now, this measurmg is not done in a rowgh-and- 
ready, haphazard manner and by guess-work. It 
needs standards or norms of measurement wliich the 
scientist either de-vises for himself or inherits from 
the make-shifts, devices and plans of the practical 
worker, craftsman and the artist on the one hand, 
and the speculations, ponderings and -wisdom of 
the philosopher, on the other. Anyhow, the scientist 
has to measure the phenomena he reviews, wherever 
possible, with instruments of measurement, exact 
and uniform. And these instruments need not 
necessarily be material — i.e., of an observational 
and experimental nature. For, pure mathematical 
relations, series and formulae arc the non-material 
and ideal instruments of measurements, exact and 
uniform, in terms numerical, or functional, or both. 
Thus, for instance, in geometry, the mathematician 
gives us ideal ‘relations in terms of points. Hues, 
triangles, circles, etc. ; or, as in algebra and the cal- 
culus, he gives us ideal equations, formulae, series and 
summations of series rin terms of quantities of 
positive or negative numbers, or functions, or both. 
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This does not mean that the scientist has to rest 
content for all time with the available instruments 
which enable him to measure his material for the 
time being. Part of his duty as a scientist hes in cor- 
recting old instruments and finding out new ones, not 
only to eliminate mal-observation, error and irrele- 
vancy, but also to be able to probe further and deeper 
into the nature of his material, in order that thereby 
he may arrive at new correlations, more exact and 
definite, between structures and functions, such 
even that the fundamental laws or uniformities that 
govern them may be laid bare and made available 
to the scientist. It is in the incessant consciousness 
of these duties and responsibilities of the scientist 
that the progress and hope of the sciences rest, 
viz., that man is increasingly enabled to find more 
and more exact units of measurement in response 
to the standing challenge of the ‘ whys ’ of nature 
and life which produce structures and functions 
that defy the scrutiny of the human mind. 

In regard to scientific procedure, the investigator 
is fundamentally occupied with the measurement 
and correlations of the ‘ whats ’ (or the structures) 
and the ‘ hows ’ (or the functions) of the phenomena 
under investigation. At the starting point, each 
individual structure is handled separately and by 
itself, in regard to all its details, in terms of exact 
measurements. This is followed by mechanical 
adjustments of each structure with its immediately 
neighbouring structure or structures, in terms of 
mechanical functions, yet therefore not necessarily 
of lesser importance. This leads on to the discovery 
of the manifestations of some functions, in terms of 
local structures as instruments of functions. A few 
structures which now offer themselves for analysis, 
get defined in a single system of associated functions. 
New functions come forward^ demanding interpre- 
tation ; these are explained in the operations of 
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interacting structures called systems. We have 
now to face stranger structures yet ; these are 
revealed as functional inter-relations between 
systems. A few functions that still demand un- 
ravelling are seen as organized by structures of the 
central management that controls inter-relations 
between the systems. And the few structures that 
then immediate^ challenge interpretation are traced 
as instruments of synthetic functions operating 
fundamentally in the interests of the economy of 
the life of the organism as a whole. 

The above analytical procedure completes the 
utmost limit of anah'^sis and synthesis of the 
‘ whats ’ and the ‘ hows ’ in terms of each other, in 
ascending stages, magnitudes and relations of 
organic systematizations. But so many ‘ hows ’ 
yet remain unsolved in terms of ‘ whats ' ; and an 
equally threatening troop of ‘ whats ’ remain un- 
reduced in terms of actual ‘ hows ’. The scientist 
has therefore to seek for new avenues, and seek 
recourse in the questions, causes and relations to 
which these mysterious ‘ whats ’ and ‘ hows ’ can 
be assigned. 

Clues to these mysteries are afforded by the 
associations of ‘ whats ’ and ‘ hows ’ with ( 1) the 
environment in which they play their parts, and (2) 
the present history which conditions the life of the 
organism and of the species to winch it belongs. 
Thus viewed, not a few of the challenging ‘ whats ’ 
become explainable in terms of ‘ where-functions ’ ; 
so also, a few of the otherwise irreducible ‘ hows ’ 
can be solved in terms of ‘ when-structures ’. But 
so many ‘ whats ’ and ‘ hows ’ yet challenge the 
inquirer ; theSe ‘ whats ’ are revealed as survivals of 
‘ wherefrom-functions ’ ; and the ‘ hows ’ likewise 
are traced back as remainders of ‘ whence- 
structures ’. !■ 

The above rather terse and complicated review 
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can be made simpler by illustrations from Anatomy, 
Physiology, Taxonomy, Ecology, Palaeontology and 
Embryology. Thus, for example, the osteologist 
measures, in the first instance, the details of the 
material, size, shape and other characteristics of 
every single bone of the whole skeleton in all its 
complicated parts, without seeking for meanings 
or values. When this is done, he carefully proceeds 
to relate each bone in terms of local contact or 
contacts with the immediately neighbouring bone or 
bones. A correlation in terms of functions can 
now be extended between remoter bones. Each 
bone is thereafter traced back, in terms of higher 
functions, to wholes called systems comprising the 
bony skeleton like the exo-skeleton and the endo- 
skeleton. This leads on to a correlation of each of 
the bony systems in teiijns of the whole functioning 
unit, the skeleton. The skeleton can now be set 
up into its proper structural and functional relations 
with the rest of the systems of the body like the 
muscular system, the nervous system, and so on. 
Thereafter, in his most general analysis and synthesis 
of the ‘ Avliats ’ and the ‘ hows ’ in terms of each 
other, along with an appreciation of the other 
systems, the osteologist settles the specific contribu- 
tion of the bony skeleton towards the management 
and economy of the living body as a whole. 

It will be seen frgjn the above illustration that 
the significance of structures as structures and of 
functions as functions is analyzable into new cor- 
relations and interpretations ; and this analysis ma^ 
in the end yield the broadest meaning and orientation 
with regard to both of them. Though the scientist is 
thus enabled to obtain more real and true measure- 
ments and perspectives of structures and functions, 
many of the problems connected with them remain 
mysteries that await solutionf^. Thus there are some 
structures which cannot be located in terms of actual 
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functions ; and a number of functions cannot be 
definitely related to exact structures. Realizing 
that these early correlations of ‘ whats ’ and ‘ hows 
though important, are only of an immediate and 
relative value, the scientist is urged to seek out new 
avenues of correlations. After a series of com- 
parings and contrastings of the details and the 
general design of the skeletal structures and func- 
tions of various species and genera, the osteologist 
sees them intimately located in relation to definite 
types of environment like water, air or land, and to 
specific stages of historical development. The 
‘ where-functions ’ explain some structures as specific 
‘ whats ’ with reference to the special requirements 
of life in a particular habitat ; and the ‘ when- 
structures ’ are resolvable into some functions 
devolving upon the species arising out of the struggle 
for existence. Thus, for instance, the developments 
of the pelvic-bone, the knee-joint, the palm and 
the thumb of the human skeleton, as compared with 
those of other animals, are illustrations of structures 
that respond to ‘ where-functions ’ ; and the receding 
character of the nasal bone and the jaws of man, 
in comparison with those of other animals, points to 
functions related with the present life-history (in 
a biological sense) of man, that is to say, in terms of 
‘ when-structures ’. Similarly, the coccyx bone in 
man is traceable as a rudimentary survival of the 
tail, that is to say, a ‘ whence-structure ’ ; and the 
embryologist’s findings of traces and assimilation 
of the visceral arch, so essential for fishes in their 
watery home, into the jaws, etc. of the human 
skeleton, point towards survivals of ‘ where-from ’ 
functions, now no longer necessary. 

To summarize then. After, having completed the 
initial inquiry of classifying the relevant facts and 
sequences in terms o| ‘ whats ’ and ‘ hows and 
correlating the ‘ whati^ ’ and ‘ hows ’ in terms of a 
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system, the scientist proceeds further in his analysis 
wherein the ‘ whats ’ and ‘ hows ’ are related to 
place and time. The different variations between 
the ‘ whats ’ and ■■ hows ’ are thus understood in 
more and more dynamic terms : by itself the 
organism is thus shown as non-existent ; it is, on 
the other hand, set in its proper perspective — ^in a 
habitat and as historically evolving. The qualita- 
tive and quantitative values of the various factors of 
the habitat in terms of reactions on the structures 
and functions of organisms, are thus investigated 
far and deep ; and the ‘ when ’ and ‘ whence ’ func- 
tions yield deeper and more dynamic explanations 
which reveal various structures and functions as 
embodying, defining and illustrating an evolutionary 
process. Directing his gaze backward and forward 
in place and time, the scientist is enabled not merely 
to formulate and enunciate the final ‘ why ’ in terms 
of the laws that operate on structures and functions, 
and work changes in them in a series of happenings 
in space and time, but also to peer into the future 
in terms of ‘ whither ’ structures and functions. 
Thus his prognostications are matters not of mere 
conjecture or idle dreaming, but are based on 
science ; and the deeper and the more accurate the 
correlations of structures and functions in space and 
time from out of wliich the ‘ why ’ is obtained, the 
more accurate will be our analysis of the shape of 
things to come. These journeys into the realms 
of the future thus test the accuracy of the ‘ why ’ — 
the law or the uniformity — ^which the scientist has 
found out. 

And here the scientist and the philosopher work 
in the same direction, in the same fieM ; for they are 
inspired by the self-same desire to defiine life in 
general and the universe as a whole. But there 
is a fundamental differenc/s in their method of 
attacking the problem : the scientist cheerfully 
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plods along a long and weary way, with various 
halts and searchings, from point to point, marking 
every detail and its location, inductively arriving 
at his hypothesis and explanations ; the philosopher, 
leaving details to themselves, deductively compre- 
hends their place in the scheme of the universe which 
they enunciate. For the scientist, the world of 
plurality is, and must be, real ; for the philosopher, 
it may even be an appearance and a delusion. 

Let us now try to gauge how far and in what 
manner the scientific point of view and procedure 
outlined above can be made applicable in the field 
of Social studies. 

The sociologist begins by recognizing clearly the 
fact that the scope of his work includes not only a 
study of the society or the community, but of the 
individual as well. About individuals as individuals, 
as physical entities T\ith definite structures and 
functions, the social anthropologist need not neces- 
sarily concern himself, though such study may be 
beneficial, and supply invaluable material for a 
completer interpretation. But social anthropology 
concerns itself more with individuals as social 
entities. And while many such individuals go to 
make a community or a human group, this human 
group is not merely an aggregate of the individuals 
that make it. It is much more than that ; and so 
also is the individual much more than a mere isolated, 
self-sufficient unit. We must therefore study both 
the individual and the society, and each in all its 
aspects. And this must be done of each of the 
aspects singly as well as in its setting in the whole 
drama. 

What questions, under these circumstances, has 
the social investigator to ask himself in regard to 
one and aU of these topics under his observation ? 
What are, in other wj^rds, the relevant questions, 
answers to which may supply the sociologist’s 
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material ? Without claiming finality, and with a due 
sense of their limitations, we may say that they are the 
‘ what ? ‘ how ? ’, ‘ where ? ‘ Avhen ? ’, ‘ wherefrom ? 

‘ whence ? ’, ‘ why ? ’ and ‘ Avluthcr ? ’ of the matter 
under observation. Such a systematic questionnaire 
will enable one to arrive at a composite under- 
standing of the manifold phenomena of human life 
and society, as exemplified in the communities he 
studies. Thus the ‘ what ? ’ refers to the morphology 
of both the indiridual and the community ; and the 
* how ? ’ to their physiological counterpart. The 
‘ where ? ’ settles the place, the cosmic environment 
which forms the background of their functioning; the 
‘ when ? ’ naturally refers to the historical element ; 
the ‘ whence ? ’, and the ‘ wherefrom ? ’ give us clues 
as to the extent to which the present is a continua- 
tion of, and a reaction from, the past ; a synthetic 
co-ordination of all these correlations may jueld the 
‘ why ’ or the law which may explain the phenomena 
as a whole ; and the ‘ whither prying into the future 
to perceive what might be from the experience of 
what has been, tests the correctness of that law*. 

Thus, although the main enquiry is the ‘ what ? ’ 
and the ‘ how ? ’ of social phenomena, the answers to 
these two only cannot satisfy the aim and purj3ose 
of the sociologist ; for, stop];)ing there, he may be 
able to see a society, but cannot xmderstand it. The 
‘ what ? ’ and the ‘ how ? ’ show us imppcts, soinehow 
agitated, somehow functioning ; but as soon as their 
‘ where ? ’, ‘ when ? ’ and ‘ whence ? ’ are fixed the full 
drama is enacted on the stage, the wires whicli pull 
them about are discerned ; and having understood 
the main direction in which the wire-pirllers pull, 
we are compelled to ask, and even to foretell, the 
‘whither ? ’. 

Now such a questionnaire as this, therefore, wiU 
carry us very far ; but not : far enough when we 
know that, unlike other animals, both man and his 
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society have an extra-biological nature. Hence his 
life has phases and aspects, changes and leaps, which 
cannot all be explained and correlated in terms, and 
in the light, of a professedly biological attitude which 
such a questionnaire presupposes. What, then, shall 
we do in order that this aspect of the situation may 
be correlated with the results which the biological 
questionnaire may yield ? This problem leads us, 
&st, into at least an enunciation of the factors that 
go to make man an extra-biological animal. Man’s 
pursuit of art and science, the complex economic 
structure which he creates, and his religion which 
dimty bodies forth his inmost yearnings, are all 
expressed in a heritage which may be termed ‘ social 
memory ’. This enables man to be a progressive 
animal. Add to this a greater, more powerful, and 
specifically human factor, that of contact with other 
social groups, and the processes of learning and teach- 
ing that necessarity follow out of it. This is only 
vaguely present in the rest of the animal kingdom. 

In what manner, then, shall we accommodate our 
method to this specifically human factor ? Let us 
see. After all, what is contact urith other peoples, 
friendly or otherwise, but an ‘ extension ’, an 
influence that creates mutual vibrations between 
the ‘ whats ’ and the ‘ hows ’ of these different 
societies ? We have seen, for instance, how the 
‘ what ’ and the ‘ how ’, the ‘ when ’ and the 
‘ whence ’ and ‘ whither ’ of one folk (at one time 
Moslem, at another time Parsi, a third time European, 
and so on), have affected the Vaishnavite society ; 
and wdthin the Hindu group w^e have observed the 
6aivite ‘ what ’, ‘ how ’, etc., affecting those of the 
Vaishnavite ^oup. It is only thus — in terms of 
vibrations, actions and reactions, produced when two 
or more human groups come into contact wdth each 
other — ^that we are abl^to see the definite importance, 
relation, and contribu'sion of contact in sociological 
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studies. Hence, after his biological inquiry the 
sociologist further asks ; Were this peojDle con- 
quered, and by whom ? Did they conquer, and 
whom ? How far afield did they roam, and where ? 
What trade and commerce and adventure did they 
engage in ? The complexity and the protean 
quafity of Greek or Roman or modern European 
civilization can only be explained in the light of 
their contactual history. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Biological and Regional Appkoach. 

I. 

In Part I of this essay I have tried to trace, at 
several places, the definite causes why changes take 
place in the seemingly fixed and static religious and 
social organizations amongst the Vaishnavites of 
Gujarat. We have seen how the elasticity of the 
Dharma-notion from time to time allows it to be 
changed, and how an old D^ama-sanction is 
revoked and a new one is established. In matters 
of religion it has been shown that it is such forces 
at work which bring a new mala into existence; 
and even new changes within the same mata 
have been found in the history of the sampraddyas. 
In our consideration of the gnydti organization we 
have shovni how, due to the exigencies of new 
circumstances, gnydti laws have been abandoned 
or modified. What were those forces that brought 
about such a change ? We may trace these in 
greater or lesser detail by calling them biological, 
geographical or regional, economic, and contactual. 

It is now our duty to discuss these forces, 
and show their value in the interpretation of facts. 
What we are about to do forms part of a method 
that not merely proposes to describe, but also to 
correlate and interpret social phenomena. Let us, 
then, begin with the biological forces at work that 
tend to disintegrate social and rehgious forces. 
This method of sifting evidence and finding out 
the forces at work should not be resented by those 
of us who are religiously minded ; for, a biological 
method of attack ili science does not necessarily 
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negate religion or the inner life of man, which makes 
him a personahty. For scientific purposes, when 
we consider man as one of the living animals, we are 
able to see more of Man as a whole. For, since 
Darwin we have developed the biological sciences so 
much, that help from that quarter might prove 
very fruitful. Let us, therefore, enunciate the prin- 
cipal assumptions of the biologist, and see to what 
extent they are applicable and useful in the ex- 
planation and interpretation of human society, both 
with reference to the individual and to the race. 

The biologist starts on the assumptions that — 

I. Organic life goes on, and expresses itself in, 
the struggle for (1) nutrition, and (2) 
reproduction. Nutrition involves food- 
search and is primarily for the preserva- 
tion of the individual ; reproduction, on 
the other hand, primarily subserves the 
interests of the species. 

II. This struggle for nutrition and reproduction 
creates relations of competition and co- 
operation between the members of the 
same species. . 

III. This struggle is a struggle in space and 

time. 

IV. As living in space, the organism (1) has 

some habitat either on land or in water 
or in the air or in several of these ; (2) 
comes into contact with other kinds ; 
and (3) is affected by this contact both 
as a competitor and a co-operator in its 
food-search. 

V. As living in time it (1) ha'fe a history — 
individual, family, and racial ; (2) reacts 
to the phenomena of (a) day and night, 
(6) the seasonal cycle; (3) grows old; 
and (4) dies. 
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VI. In the interests of reproduction and nutri- 
tion, animals (both as individuals and in 
groups), like man, (1) use devices for 
attack and defence, (2) make provision 
for future needs, and (3) exhibit self- 
sacrifice and care (or the reverse) of the 
male for the female, and of both or one 
of the parents for their offspring. 

VIL We infer, therefore, that they are not mere 
automata, but that they lead a sort of 
mental existence with the senses, feel- 
ings, etc. 

Now’, all this indicates how biology may assist 
sociology in regard to method ; for, all these factors 
continue to concern the human group. Man has his 
struggle to preserve himself and his race ; this 
struggle takes place in a definite region and in a defi- 
nite peiiod of time, which go to make what w’^e call 
liis own history (individual and racial), and also that 
of liis contacts with other people and other regions ; 
and lastly, men use intelligence to devise some 
means of defence and attack against dangers — 
physical, animal, social. Thus it is obvious that the 
role of environment should form an important con- 
sideration in the understanding of the making of the 
life and liistory of human groups. 

Now sociologists like Leplay, Demolin, and Ratzel, 
and historians like Buclde, emphasize that his 
environment affects man, and that the place where 
a people live largely moulds their life. And to a 
certain extent they are right, as has been shown 
amply in our study of the Vaishnavites of Gujarat. 
It has been shown, for instance, that the people of 
the region of Gujarat have been seeking from time 
to time for a faith that might enable them to justify 
their daily work and their social outlook, in pre- 
ference to a philosophy of life and religion that 
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exhorts people to think beyond space and time, and 
to an existence, non-biological rather than extra- 
biological. 

Or, to take another instance, the geographical 
influences on the formation of gnydtis and sub- 
gnydtis, are considerable ; those who migrate to 
the land of plenty form themselves into new castes 
called after the definite geographical region from 
which they emigrated. .Mter setthng for a while 
they once more spUt up into smaller sections, each 
calling itself after its last place of domicile, yet 
retaining the old designation with reference to its 
former domicile. 

These are instances that refer to the influences 
that geographical conditions tend to produce on 
the social organization of the region. But the 
possibilities of the place must influence the nature 
of the daily work of the people, that is to say, their 
various occupations. This is amply shown to be 
the case by the fact that most people live on agricul- 
ture, because the soil is fertile ; that because Gujarat 
has a fertile soil, while the regions round about it 
to the north, east and west, are poor, both in soil 
and in water-supply, people from these poor regions 
immigrate to Gujarat to find work and a more 
secure economic existence. Thus the natural wealth 
and possibihties of the region attract human masses 
round about it, while the surrounding areas become 
less populated, due once more to geographical forces. 
Gujarat once boasted of a sea-borne trade with 
Africa, and has yet a good coastal commerce ; this 
also is due to its large sea-front and many harbours, 
and the opportunities they provided in the days of 
small vessels. And, lastly, the more or less level 
plams that the country is blessed with, as com- 
pared with the region round about it, makes it 
the corridor of trade-routes that radiate towards 
the south, the east and the north. 
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Thus Ratzel and Leplay are to this extent right. 
For, after all man has to hve on the earth, and 
geographical conditions limit the biological possibi- 
lities of his hfe ; and to that extent he is controlled 
by his habitat. He depends on the air to breathe, 
on the sun’s efficiency and energy to grow food, on 
water and food to nourish himself ; and he is con- 
trolled by the nature of the region : deserts, plains, 
mountains, rivers, temperature, rainfall — all these 
go to control man’s efforts in finding food and in 
settling in a region. The seasonal phenomena, 
direction of winds, rainfall, etc. settle the working 
season in the several areas. And the natural dis- 
tributing centres of the region become market 
places. It can further be shown that in the case of 
both the primitive and the civilized alike, most of 
the occupations are direct results of the possibilities 
of the region ; with tliis difference, that the civihzed 
man takes a greater advantage of these possibiHties 
than his primitive brother. 

One more point : in order to make use of the 
possibilities of the region and live, man needs 
tools ; either the tools to till the soil, or the bow 
and the arrow, the spear and the staff to fight the 
enemy, the net to catch fish, the lasso to capture 
animals for milking and domestication, for furs and 
skins and flesh. And naturally all these oppor- 
tunities are conditioned and limited by the nature 
and extent of the soil and of the flora and fauna of 
the region. 


III. 


Let us now see to what extent this geographical 
outlook can be used in field-work, and with what 
success. This idea was suggested to me by my 
contact with Professor Geddes in 1919. Till then 
I was only dimly awaJ.’e of the extent to which the 
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geographical environment moulded the life of the 
people. 

After this I always tried to find out the economic 
possibilities of the region and the extent to which 
these were used or misused by the people, and why. 
In the opening chapter of Part I, I have tried to 
give a geographical account relevant to the present 
study. And in the succeeding chapters I have tried 
to show to what extent these geographical facilities 
are used or abused, or left unused, and the difficulties 
surmounted, owing to the nature of their social and 
religious organizations, by the people of the region. 

Such a method adopted by the field-worker is all 
the more justified because in doing so he wiU avoid 
the unnatural attitude of studjdng merely individuals, 
or merely rehgion, or merely social organization, or 
merely economic organization. Such isolated pheno- 
mena exist only in the mind of the specialist who 
abstracts one or the other aspect from a concrete 
picture and makes a detailed inquiry into the same. 
The sociologist sees man and society as related to a 
definite region, and he sees the extent to which the 
region helps or hinders them ; for, after all, it is in 
finding out to what extent man’s physical and social 
surroundings help him to express Ins inner personality 
that the broadest problem of sociology lies. 

This wiU make it very obvious that the geographical 
method alone does not and cannot tell the full story. 
All the gifts of nature are of use to those people 
only who know how to use them. The American 
Indian, for instance, did not develop liis country, 
but lived in it precariously, as a primitive hunter, in 
spite of abundant natural resources about him. 
But after the Europeans went there, we know 
how they have created the America of to-day. The 
physical environment controlled the Indian, but 
the control was not beneficial. Potentially the land 
was wealthy, that is to say* it could be made to 
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support a much larger population ; but no one had 
found out how to develop its value. 

Or, there is yet another direction in which man has 
overcome the dictates of regional disabilities. Better 
means of transport have broken the sense and effect 
of distance, with the result that people regard a 
hundred miles to-day as they did a few during the 
past. And, in its turn, this new factor has done 
much to break up the village commiuiity as a mere 
village community, and made it alive to and con- 
cerned in a larger whole, say a district. And these 
in their turn are affected by similar larger wholes 
of which they acknowledge membership, and with 
which they carry on commerce. In fact, the intro- 
duction of railways has contributed much to the rise 
of nationahsm in India. For, railways not only carry 
men of different castes from one place to another, 
or concern them with reference to their economic 
interests, but also carry ideas from place to place 
with important effects in a country where newspapers 
are little kno'wn, illiteracy abounds and custom rules. 
‘ Hindustan ’ has become a term of larger significance 
than in the old days. 

All this shows that the character of human life 
depends very much upon human knowledge, and the 
use of the environmental factors depends upon the 
extent to which our sense of curiosity urges us to 
work upon our environment and makes us seriously 
consider in what new ways it can be manipulated, 
handled, and treated, in order that it may bring 
new help, new power, not only to serve biological 
needs, but even cultural advancement. 

IV. 

The above discussion leads one naturally to an 
important consideration in regard to the inequality 
of social growth andf, development. For, as we 
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survey the history of the world, and of the various 
peoples inhabiting it, we are struck by the fact that 
of several lands similarly (or nearly so) situated, 
only some are developed whilst others are not, 
some are developed in one way, some in another. 
One may, then, legitimately ask ; Why do some 
folk develop the possibilities of their habitat more 
or less than, or in a way different from, others ? 
Why do some yield to the dictates of their cosmic 
environment, wdiilst others dominate them ? The 
answer must be manifold. 

The first and geographical approach to the answer 
lies in considering that although two regions may 
be equally rich in possibilities, one of them may be 
so situated as to be subject to frequent attaclcs and 
consequent insecure existence, whilst the other may 
be in a comparatively safer position. Secondly, 
the nature of the climate, with its physiological 
reactions, and the psychological counterparts of such 
reactions, determine the activities of a folk. Thus 
the ohmate of the tropics and the luxuriance of its 
produce enable the folk of those regions to live 
with little labour or exertion ; and this gradually 
deprives them ultimately of any inclination to ‘ live 
better ’. The energies of the Eskimos are almost 
entirely spent in their dire struggle to exist, which 
leaves them no time for self-upliftment. On the 
other hand, the inhabitants of Great Britain are so 
happily situated that though their struggle against 
nature does not become too difficult, they are always 
kept alert and alive, hopeful and cheerful and 
always striving for ‘ better conditions ’. Thus a 
combination of the above two causes may pro- 
duce a socio-religious system whicfi may either 
help towards the freedom and advancement of the 
individual and society, or one such as we have 
described in the first part of this essay, preventing 
man, both as individual and^as member of a group. 
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from utilizing his opportunities to the full, as also 
from rousing himself to fight scourges like famine 
and disease, which periodically ravage his country 
and disable him. Of course, these disabling circum- 
stances can be ehminated, as is being slowly done 
in the case of Gujarat. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


The Fundamental Forms op Society. 

I. 

We now come to the consideration of the two 
fundamental ways in which human groups form 
themselves. There is the more or less primitive 
phase of the group organization on the one hand, 
and the more or less civilized phase on the other. 
Professor Geddes calls the first of these, the ‘ psycho- 
biological ’ phase ; for, it expresses essentially a 
biological rather than a cultural existence. Psychic 
life is at its lowest level in this phase ; and whatever 
it contributes, it does so as a servant, and not as a 
master of the struggle for the necessities of life. Or, 
to use another and a more telling expression, and 
this time from Dr. Marett, this lower phase is 
‘ synnomic ’ : for customs are shared as a result of 
the sub-consoious urge to live. The civilized phase, 
on the other hand, called ‘ bio-psychological ’ phase 
by Professor Geddes and ‘ syntelic ’ by Dr. Marett, 
is one in which the life of individuals in a com- 
munity and of the community itself, is regulated by 
ends or ideals resulting from a conscious selection 
of principles and standards of life. 

Perhaps the most significant characteristic of the 
synnomic type is that the social organization of the 
folk admits of little opportunity to the individual 
to ponder on liis environment and find out new ways. 
For, ‘ new ways ’ are tabooed in such a society. 
This is the greatest defect of the Vaishnavite gnyatis, 
in which the individual is not only forced to consider 
customs, social and religious, as laws and duties, 
but in breaking them, he ruijs the risk of incurring 
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severe penalties like those described in the earlier 
chapters. What the fore-fathers did, the living 
elders do ; and the sons in their turn are invariably 
expected (and forced) to act similarly. Does not 
this indicate, therefore, a sort of gregariousness, so 
that as soon as a man loses or gives up his place he 
feels himself lost like a lost sheep ? ‘ Gregariousness 

is not association.’ Such close, continuous and 
forced contact vuth others hinders the development 
of personality and independence of character, which 
are the primary factors that characterize members 
of a syntelic society. This point is amply borne 
out in our discussion of the Vaishnavites of Gujarat, 
where it has been shown how the individual, in spite 
of possibilities of self-develoiiment, does not grow 
due to his fixed position in respect of Dharma, 
gnydti, and famity bonds. The changes that take 
place do so in spite of these handicaps, and are due 
to the revolt of the individual who brings new ideas 
from contact Avith other jjeople. 

From the moral point of vieAv, members of syn- 
nomic societies are handicapped for Avant of the 
poAA’^er of self-determination and self-expression in 
regard to conduct and character. Thus, moral 
sanctions are external rather than internal ; the 
individual has to submit to them Avilly-nilty. So 
that, this society almost assumes the character of a 
herd. It forms an opinion or assximes an attitude 
as in a croAvd — inexplicably. Their opinions are 
neither personal nor balanced ; for they do not 
‘ proceed from a truly judging, i.e., critical self ’. 
The individual looks outAvard, ‘ taldng his cue from 
his neiglibours in the mass,’ or from the slightly 
more self-determined head of the caste. For, 
driving a number of sheep through a gap in the 
hedge, there wiU always be one sheep first through 
the gap ; and this one normally takes its cue from 
customary morals as expressed in Dharma. 
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Thus customs at the synnomic level are the 
aggregate of forces whereby social habit rules the 
individual members of the group, as a flock of sheep 
controls the behaviour of each of its members. On 
the other hand, the customs at the syntelic level are 
the several useful formulse derived from past ex- 
perience for the guidance of the indi^ddual, in order 
that he may be spared the trouble of finding them 
out for himself, afresh each time, and thus saving his 
energy from dissipation. To the extent to which 
they savour of force on the individual person or 
group, and fall shoii) of keeping up with new 
changes and developments, they are injurious. 

II. 

Now if a people continue to exist at a synnomic 
level, their struggle for mere existence is not hkely 
to transcend itself first into a struggle to five well, 
then a determination to five better, and lastly 
an aspiration to live a higher life. Among the 
Vaishnavites of Gujarat, for instance, the con- 
sciousness that they had a great past and that their 
present is somehow unworthy of their past is always 
alive. This, together with the other circumstances 
we have mentioned (e.g., contact, education, etc.), 
has saved them from an ignominious and perpetual 
relapse to the synnomic level. 

But when a folk cease to be a mere folk and 
become members of a polity, it is because they begin 
to live a more conscious fife and are animated by a 
purpose to reach an ideal. Not that, at this higher 
stage, the folk and the polity cease to attend to 
the mundane necessities of existence ? but that now 
the search, the struggle for food, becomes a means 
to an end, and ministrant to a higher purpose. 
Work and labour, in this phase, are not determined 
merely by the bare nature and possibilities of the 
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place ; it is actuated by a selection of means adjusted 
to certain spiritual ends, and is undertaken and 
completed by a consciously co-operative effort. 
This may well be termed ‘ synergy for results are 
attained and ends are furthered by the co-operative 
efforts of scientific dreamers and other intellectual 
workers on the one hand, and of master-craftsmen 
on the other. Occupations then become vocations, 
and work takes on the character of cultural activity. 
In the hands of such a society a region is lifted 
above itself and transformed into a London or a 
Venice or a Paris. 

Paris, London, or New York (in spite of their 
slums, etc.) are supreme examples of man’s conquest 
of nature, of his overcoming the handicap of space 
and the rush of time. When the surface of his town 
and city can hold no more, when his streets are not 
broad enough to hold his traffic, the Londoner and 
his brothers the Parisian and the New Yorker 
have dug underground and created artificial space. 
Or does the Seine divide Paris into two parts ? 
The Frenchman promptly throws innumerable 
bridges across the watery-course, thus reducing 
what would have been a dividing factor and a 
hindrance, to the most negligible minimum. And 
BtiU man is not satisfied. He wants to save up 
his energies more and more ; he has at present 
no clear notion for what. But the more he frees 
himself the more he feels his physical environ- 
ments as fetters — on his body ? on his soul ? He 
does not know. But he knows this : that they 
are fetters and must be cast off. And so have 
emerged the telegraph and telephone and ‘ wire- 
less ’ from his‘ feverish brain. 

Such conquest of nature, of earth, water, air, of 
space and time, is thus no mere ‘ materialistic ’ con- 
quest as Easterners are apt to think ; for they minister 
unto the higher needs of man. In fact, the coming 
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super-man will be such to the extent to which he 
effectively attends to his biological needs by co- 
operative effort, in order that the whole community, 
and not merely specialized individuals called thinkers 
and philosophers, may have more time and leisure 
to attend to the higher tasks of life. Not in shunning 
to recognize, not in going away from our nutritive 
and reproductive needs, but in attending to them 
more fully and adequately, shall we be able to rise 
more and more in the spiritual scale. 

III. 

I have said that the society we have been dis- 
cussing is synnomic. I have arrived at this con- 
clusion after sifting of evidence. I have also 
affirmed that this was due mainly to the fact that 
the individual was crushed and his personality 
suppressed. And finally I have expressed an opi- 
nion that in order to locate communities on the 
scale of civilization one must try to see how the 
individual is related to his society, how the latter 
affects the former’s activities, and to find out to 
what extent being a member of society helps or 
hinders the self-expression and self-expansion of the 
individual’s personality. 

This is not a plea for Individualism. It is simply 
part of the argument for a theory of society which 
may be briefly stated thus : — 

Man is essentially a social animal. The higher 
he evolves, the more civihzed he becomes, the 
more does he realize and feel the need of living in 
society. For, as he becomes more ‘ tamed ’ he 
loses the vigour and ferocity of the lower animals 
to fight danger and contend against adverse circum- 
stances. He becomes more and • more a user of 
instruments, devised and made by himself. But 
the making and using of them requires many men, 
requires in short living together in a community. 
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Gradually, therefore, he realizes that the highest 
that humanity is capable of must be achieved in, 
through, and for society. This is doubtless regarding 
society ideally. And indeed, it is conceived here as 
essentially the seeding and training ground for the 
higher man. 

Now, human society is not a mere association of 
individuals. It ought to make mutual help possible 
in aU human activities, and towards the furtherance 
of human aspirations. Tins means that the social 
individual must curb his ego-centric tendencies and 
try more and more to be etho-centric. Nor does 
society merely exist for itself ; if it is to do any 
good to itself or to other societies, if it is to be pro- 
gressive, it must look beyond itself, consider itself 
a unit of the human family. 

Again, it must be borne in mind, that society is 
made up of individuals, and exists for the benefit 
of the individual and the advancement of the species 
Homo. Now every person is an ‘ individual ’, is 
unique. Life, and all that evolves out of it, has a 
myriad facets. Therefore every person has always 
something of value to contribute towards the full- 
ness of life. This he can do if his personality, that 
is to say the quahty or qualities that make him 
an ‘ individual ’, is sufficiently developed. There- 
fore he must be allowed full latitude, consistent 
vi.th the welfare of the group. It is essential ; for 
nothing can grow or develop in darkness, in insuffi- 
cient space or air. A free and fresh atmosphere, 
plenty of sun — ^in such conditions only can Life 
glow and flourish in joy and hope. And if the 
constituent parts are healthy, the whole must be 
healthy. This is our case for individual freedom, 
and the whole argument may be summed up in the 
words of Goethe : 

Es hildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 

Sich ein Charahter in dem Strom der Welt. 
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In tlie history of India and of the Bast examples 
of personalities facing the storm of the world, most 
stormy, are not lacMng. Thus did Buddha live. 
He gave up his home, parents, wife, children, 
power and wealth, not because he could not manage 
these, nor because this world was too much for 
him, nor because he was tired of the world, nor 
because he did not want to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of the natural consequences of his acts and 
deeds. His giving up was not a device to abandon 
life and its problems, but in obedience to a caU to 
prepare himself to learn how to face them, a caU 
actually to go out in the wide wide world and face 
them. His burdens were not burdens merely of 
his little self, but of the world of humanity. He 
carried these night and day, within and about him, 
through a life crowded with selfless beneficence, love 
. and service ; his life is a long, long episode of learning 
and teacliing how to conquer life; he sought the 
deliverance of his feUow-men — and therefore his 
own — so that man may master pain and pleasure, 
poverty and disease, unhappiness and misery, sin 
and death, and thus live everlasting life, here and 
now, and hereafter. So also did Christ demand of 
His disciples to give up the things of the world, and 
seek first the Kingdom of God. He does not there- 
by ask us to abandon our posts, losing courage, 
refusing to face facts. He preaches to us to go 
headlong in the midst of the storm ; He wants us to 
reach its very centre ; He yearns that Ave seek out 
evil in its lair and fight it, conquer it, and enslave 
it with the power and peace of God that passeth 
understanding, even as He did when He walked 
on earth. He lays the burden on us ‘to transform 
the world and the things thereof, according to 
the pattern of His Kingdom, by seeking it first. 
Rama as he acqrdts himself, even to a fault, in 
his several roles — those of son, brother, warrior, 
28 • 
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husband and Idng — we must admit that his life is a 
succession of vicissitudes and trials, of living and 
giving up his best for duty’s sake in the storm of the 
world, and bequeathing to us an everlasting picture 
of gentlemanhness, heroism and the Life Beautiful. 
The Sampradayas that deify Rama and hold liim up 
as the Shining One, an example of the highest and 
best, do not do so in vain Avhen we consider 
how ideally, and like a god amongst men, Rama 
faced and suffered through the storms of the world 
and worldliness for the sake of and in answer to the 
demands of Pitn-bJmkti, (hiha-dharma and Raja- 
dharma. And Bhishma Pitamaha lived the life of 
selfless devotion to duty, gave up infinite oppor- 
tunities of rightful enjoyment of life and the things 
thereof, even standing by the wrong side for duty’s 
sake; and with his dying breath taught the lesson 
of Duty which still rules the Hindu conscience. 
Then Krishna, the most misunderstood of world 
Teachers : from birth to death he faced the storms 
of the world in the service of his fellow-beings 
for love’s sake. He never lived for himself ; his 
life was lived for the sake of others. Ho took birth 
oiily in order to redeem the world. Parinartha, selfless 
service of others, is the touchstone of Erishna’s life 
whether in childhood^ in boyhood, in the bloom of 
jmuth and in the maturity of age, and in His life as a 
man of action and as a teacher. The example of 
such a life, lived and practised and thought out, 
jnelds the final word on the practical conduct of life, 
viz., to do the duty allocated to each of us without 
any idea or hope of reward, as a matter of dedi- 
cation to God, for His sake, a dedication, a self- 
surrender made and accomplished in the ever-active 
willingness, not only to put aside but to cast away 
and abandon one’s personal hopes, ambitions, wishes, 
desires, predilections, interests, in His service, in His 
■sarana, for the advancement of His Will and Purpose. 
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He Avas born, and he lived for the sake of resus- 
citating dharma. He showed how out of the dark 
side of man’s domestic life, and how out of the 
strange mixtures of vice and virtue in the human per- 
sonahty, can be Avrought out the hope of man and the 
coming of His Kingdom. And of Mahatma Gandhi, 
also a Vaishnavite, the latest of His devotees, the 
last of His avatars or reincarnations according to the 
belief of millions, what more need be said ? Living 
in the world, though not of it, having toiai the 
Veil, having realized for himself the Reality obscured 
by the myriad mdyds of existence and of woiidHness, 
having realized for Himself the utter, degrading, 
disastrous futility of seeking after things of the 
earth, earthly, he yet does not abandon his fellow- 
men to their fate, to wallow in the mire of mdyd ; but, 
like Krishna, Buddha, Rama, Christ, fiUed with a 
great compassion, takes upon his own frail shoulders 
their burden, liA'cs Avith them, among them, like them, 
lords a helping hand to the least of them, tries to 
lead them to the Fount of Lovingkindness, and 
teaches by practical example the path of Duty through 
Love and Service Avhich has already taken our world 
a stage further in civilization. 

Thus only may man, facing the world, struggle 
ever onward and upAA'ard AAuth a greater courage and 
a greater hope. 
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Agriculturists, of three kinds, 166. 
Ahamta, 242. 

Ahirs, 116, 130. 

Ahmedabad, 200, 201, 202, 270. 
Alimedabad. soil of, 11. 

Ahnikas, 47. 

Aim of Science, 407. 
Ajdfnil-dkhydrif 257, 

Akha, 232, 234, 236, 237fif., 247, 
284. 

Akhe-gita, 240, 241. 

Akhydns, 235, 243, 244, 252, 257, 
297. 

AkfiydnkdrSy 251. 

Ahhydn writers, 232. 

Alakdvali, 339. 

Alikhan, 256. 

Altars, 268. 

Ambaji, 286, 378. 

Ambergris, 342. 

America, 424. 

Ambika, 14. 


Amiens y 344. 
Amrit’Kundala, 346. 
Analysis, 404, 409, 410, 411. 
Anandasankar, 277, 278. 
Annaprdsana, 60. 

Anatomy, 406, 411. 
AnavcU-hichid, 346. 
Angada-viahti, 232. 
Angiahd-vedhi^^ 340. 
Animism, 331. 

Animists, 351. 

Aniruddha, 245. 

Anklets, 305, 340. 
Anniversaries, 219. 
Antagonisms, 402. 
Anthropology, 389. 
Antyiathij 50. 

Apabhramsa, 216. 

ApxDlied Sciences, 399. 
Apprehension, 395. 
Apprenticeship, 192. 
Ararnbha-tydga^ 279. 
Aranyakas, 33. 

Arasur, 11. 

Aravallis, 11. 

Arbitration, 194. 

Arches, 345. 

Arjuna, 72, 312. 

Arjuna and Bhakia, 80. 
Armlets, 305, 340. 

Art, 403, 404. 

Artha, 44££. 

Arti, 221, 287, 336, 346. 
Artisans, 165. 173. 

Artisans, village, 189. 

Artist, 305, 392, 405. 

Arts, 201. 347, 393, 399, 
Arts, Classification of, 396fE. 
Arya Sam^, 30, 103, 104. 
Arya Samajists, 112. 

Aryan Brotherhood, 156. 
Aryan ornaments, 340. 
Ascetics, 171, 235, 269. 
Asceticism, 268. 
Ashta-sakhd, 268, 268, 346# 
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Asrama, 62ff. 

Asranias, aims of, 54-55. 
Asranias four, 53. 

Asramas and Mukti, 53. 
Asrumati, 285, 293. 

Associations, 410. 

Assumptions of the biologist, 
419ff. 

Astrologer, 171, 359. 

Astronomer, 171. 

Auranga, 14. 

Autumn, 311. 

Avataras of Vishnu, 72, 
Ayurveda, 35, 

Backgrounds, 341. 

Bacon, Roger, 374. 
BddrdyariLa-Siitras, 316. 
Bahuchartiji, 286, 378. 

Bdjri, 18. 

Bciju-handha, 340, 

Balarain, 12, 344. 

Balcony, 345. 

Bal Krislma, 181. 

Banas, 12. 

BCilkrishyyi-vijaya, 284, 

Bal-lila, 225, 327. 

Bala-mukund, 99. 
Bfi'n,dsur-mada-}nardayia, 292. 
Biinias or Vania, 172. 

Banias and Buddhism, 86. 
Banias and Jainism, 86. 
Bankers, 205. 

BardS'Kasturi ni VarUi, 249, 250. 
Barber, 169. 

Bardic lore, 296. 

Bdr-mm, 252, 268. 
Bdr-rndsyio-viraha, 245. 

Baroda, 200, 202, 

Bass, 305. 

Batris Putli ni Vdrtd, 250. 
Beethoven, 406. 

Behaviour of facts, 403. 

Beliefs, 390. 

Betterment, 396. c 
Bezan and Manijeh, 290. 
Bliajan-mandli, 237, 283, 296. 
Bhajan recitals, 296. 

Bhagata, 283. 

Bliagawadiya, 242. 

Bhagvad Gita, 70, 72, 76. 


Bhagavad-Gitd and Dharma, 57. 
Bhagavad-Qitd and Mahatma 
Gandhi, 87. 

Bhagwad-vdrld, 314. 
Bhdywad-vdrtd mandalis, 273. 
Bhdgvat, 72, 223, 226, 230, 231, 

245, 247, 252, 256, 257, 267, 
298, 304, 308, 310, 314, 315, 
322, 324, 325, 327, 332, 338. 

Blidgvata-dharma, 67. 

BMgvata and DJiarmas, 61. 
Blvagvata, love of God in, 81. 
Bliagvata Purdna, 72, 223. 
Bkdgvata and Bliakti, 79"83. 
BJtajans, 222, 227, 233. 

Bhakta, 76, 221, 224, 225, 231, 

246. 

Bhakta-^ndla, 252. 

Bhakta poets, 294. 

Bhakta, pravdliayukta, 83. 

Bliakti, 36, 39, 91, 217, 223, 227, 
244, 245, 247, 255, 267, 268, 
269, 271, 311, 384. 

Bhakti and Arjuna, 80. 
Bluikti-nidhi, 267. 

Bhakti -piyuaha, 233. 
Bliakti-poshana, 257. 

Bhakti and Bhagvata, 79-80, 85. 
Bhakti and Bhagvata Purdna, 84. 
Bhakti and Caste, 85. 

Bhakti and Divine Grace, 76. 
Bhakti, four stages of, 8 Iff. 
Bhakti and freedom of choice, 
78. 

Bhakti, fruit of, 81. 

Bhakti in Gujarat, 84. 

Bhakti and Kaliyuga, 85. 

Bhakti and Moksha, 76. 

Bhakti and the Mahabhdratd, 84. 
Bhakti and Morality, 85. 
Bhakti-mdrga, 75. 

Bfmkti-mdrga and Karma -mdrga, 

86 . 

Bhakti, meaning of, 76. 

Bhakti and paradise, 81. 

Bhakti and Salvation, 76. 

Bhakti and Sudra, 76. 
Bhahti^mdrga and Ramanuja- 
charya, 84. 

Bhakti-mdrga and Vaishnavites* 
76. 
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Bhatnun Bkopdlun, 285. 

Blmlana, 224, 229f¥., 235, 246, 
324.’ 

Bbangis, 118, 170, 174, 

Bhdty 171. 

lauds, 11. 

Bhatias, 119, 125, 183, 204. 
Bfiavdis, 289, 293. 

Bliavsars, 202. 

Biiavayas, 171. 

Bhil4h 230. 

Bhils, 116, 130, 171, 303. 

Bhima, 230-31. 

Bhoja Bhagat, 265. 

Bhojaraj, 227. 

Bh<)ja-prabhandha, 250. 
Bholanath Sarabhai, 277. 

BhiU Yajna, 48ff. 

Bidd, 343. 

Bigotry, 248. 

Billimora, 16. 

BUva-mangala, 294. 

Bin, 345, 346. 

Biological Approach, 418. 
Biologist, 392. 

Biology and Sociology, 420. 
Bio-psychological pliase, 427. 
Bishma, 434. 

Blacksmith, 169. 

Blankets, 201. 
Blood-relationship, 148. 
Blood-relations, 155. 

Bodano, 250, 255. 

Bo^nd ni mv/Mio pado, 
25i 

Body-social, 390. 

Bombay, 201, 204, 289. 

Bone; 411. 

Bony -system, 411. 

Bot&dkar, 277. 

Bowers, 344. 

Bracelets, 305. 

Brahman, 67, 240, 241, 310. 
Brahmananda, 239, 265, 266. 
Brahma-gnydni, 239. 
Brahma-gita, 254. 
Brahma-sawhaYvdJux, 95, 96, 238, 
257. 

Brahma-vaivarta Purdim, 315. 
Brahmananda Swami, 326, 328. 
Brahmaxuzs, 33. 


Bralimins, 38, 114, 162, 197, 294, 
337, 351, 352, 369, 377, 383, 
384, 385. 

Brahmanism, 39, 223, 353. 
Brahmin, village, 165. 
Bralimanism, re-establishes it- 
self, 89. 

Bralmianical rights, 131. 
Bralnnins as teachers of Dharma, 
59. 

Braid, movements of, 309. 
BrahmacJidri, 53. 

Brahniacliarya, 53. 

Brahma-vidyd, 141. 

Braj-hhdsJid, 216, 217. 

Brahma yajha, 49. 

Brahmo Samaj, 102. 

Brass music, 346. 

Brass-ware, 201. 

Breaking of Dharma rules, 1296E. 
Breeding, 206. 

Bricks, 10. 

Bridesprice, 183. 

Bride of ICrishna, 268. 

Broach, 10, 200, 201, 202. 
Broach, soil of, 11. 

Brocade- work, 201. 

Buclde, 420. 

Buddha, 68ff, 433. 

Buddliism, 39, 68H, 223, 352, 
369. 

Buddhism and Banias, 86. 
Buddliism, degeneration of, 68. 
Buffalo, 19. 

Business of the Sociologist, 402. 

Calico-printing, 201. 

Calls of life, liigher, 397. 
Cambay, 10. 

Carols, 346. 

Carpenter, 109. 

Crafts, 345. 

Caste, 298. 

Caste and Bhakti, 85. 

Caste confer^ces, 135. 

Caste control, 13^. 

Caste coimcil, 129, 183. 

Caste dinner, 225. 

Caste and exogamy, 153£E. 

Caste and individual, 135 
Caste-panchayet, 197. 
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Caste and Trade Unions, 133ff. 
Categories of Nature, 407. 

Cattle of Gujarat, 19. 

Cattle-pan, 185. 

Ceilings, 345. 

Central problem of Sociology, 
396ff. 

Ceremonial conduct, 57. 
CMbkJmSf 265. 

Chaitanya, 217. 

Chakdar-vaghOj 338. 

ChaUct, 174. 

Chakti, 340. 

Chamar, 342. 

Champaner, 11. 

Chamar, 171. 

Chandeliers, 345. 

Chandana-hdra, 340. 
CJiandana-vdghdf 344, 

CJiandrikd, 339, 340. 

Clianga, 346. 

Change of Varria, 119, 

Cliartrcs, 344. 

Chatty, many -holed, 299. 
Clw>turi-Chhatri8iy 225. 

Chemist, 391. 

Chatty, 303. 

Chhappas, 232, 250. 

Chlmia, 345. 

Chhilakadi, 340. 

Chhipas, 202. 

Chibuk, 340. 

Child -marriage, 292, 360. 

China, 200. 

Chitrdvalis, 341. 

Choice and Dliarnia, 57. 

Choirs, 346. 

Chohi, 340, 342. 

Ckorniy 339. 

Choli-kalgij 339. 

Christ, 353, 433. 

Christianity, 74, 97, 297, 352, 353. 
Christians, 103. 

Christian influence, 88-80, 147. 
Christianity, converl^s to, 146. 
Cliri.stianity, influence of, 103. 
Christianity and Hinduism, 71. 
Ghuddkarna, 50. 

Qity-MahdjanSi 192, 193, 194, 
i95, 196, 197, 198, 202. 

Civil Law, 67. 


Civ’ll Status and Dharma^ 47. 
Clan-names, 119. 

Clappings of the palms, 330. 
Classification of the Sciences and 
Arts, 396f¥, 

Climate of Gujarat, 17. 
Cloth-material, 339. 

Coal, 200. 

Cobbler, 171. 

Cocoanuts, 200. 

Cocoanut, absence of, 18. 
Cognates, marriage laws of, 155. 
Colour distinctions, 116ff. 

Colour of garments, 339. 
Commessation of land, 185. 
Common-lands, 185. 

Community, 414. 

Conditions of Social Change, 
131-32. 

Conferences, 135. 

Confusion of life-values, 404. 
Conquest of Nature, 430. 
Contact, 205. 

Control, 400. 

Controlling power, 401. 
Conversations, 306. 

Conversation, healing tlirough, 
313. 

Co-operative Societies, 162. 
Co-operative Societies and 
Village-banker, 162. 
Co-ordinations, 393. 
Co-ordination of past experiences, 
397. 

Co-ordination of past happenings, 
397. 

Copper-ware, 201. 

Corridors of time, 401. 
Correlations, 409, 411, 412. 
Co-parceners, 185. 

Cotton, 11, 200. 

Cotton goods, 200. 
Cotton-market, 204. 
Cotton-mills, 190, 201, 202. 
Cotton-mill industry, 203. 
Cotton-seed, 200. 

Cotton-trade, 204. 

Courtship, 258. 

Cows, 19, 151, 206, 218, 225. 
Cow-dung, 185. 

Cowherds, 304, 333. 
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Cow-stall, 175, 

Crafts, 201, 399. 

Craftsmen, 173, 

Craftsman, 404, 

Crafts and Arts, 403. 

Craft Unions, 190. 

Crime, 175. 

Crops of Gujarat, 163. 

Crowd, 428. 

Cultivation, system of, 185. 
Culture, 397. 

Culture-contact, 274, 416, 417. 

* Cultural ’ life, 396. 

Cushions, 345. 

Custom, 281, 383, 385, 427, 429. 
Custom and Dhawia, 60. 
Cut-glass, 345. 

Cymbals, 346. 

Dadu, 99. 

Dadupanthis, 336. 

Dahyabhai Dholsaji, 293, 295. 
Daivajnya 'da rpa na, 271, 

Dakore, 255, 266. 

Dalpatram, 265, 268, 269ff, 274, 
276, 284. 

Daman, 10. 

Damanganga, 14. 

DunalilUf 225, 255, 326, 341. 
Ddiui-chdtiiri, 257. 

Dances, 298ff. 

Dance-circle, 299. 

Dance-dramas, 314. 
Dance-formations, 317. 

Dance of the Bhils, 303. 

Dance of one hundred and tliirty- 
six, 319ff. 

Dance of sixty -foiir, 319. 

Dance of thirty-six, 318. 

Dance of twenty -five, 317. 

Dance of twenty-four persons, 
306. 

Dandio, 272. 

Darji, 171. 

Dariarmsy 98, 224, 238, 336. 
Darwin, 97, 419. 

Dasa, 242. 

124, 126. 

Daias and Panchds, 126. 
Dahna-Skandhay 226, 230, 244, 
245, 246, 268, 298. 

31 


Ddspanun Kahdn 8iidhi Karvun, 
273. 

Date-palm, 19. 

Dayaram, 226, 231, 264, 25Gff, 
266, 324, 326ff, 328. 

Daya-sakhi, 264. 

Dayaiiand Saraswati, 88, 103. 

Dearth of Males, 154. 

Debts, 152. 

Debts of honour, 162. 

Deccani, dramatic companies, 
289. 

Degrees of purity, 128. 

Demolin, 375, 420. 

Depopulation of rural areas, 
186. 

Desai, 178. 

Diai Ndtak Samdjy 293. 

Design, 399. 

Deterioration of Cattle, 164. 

Deva-yajiUZy 48ff. 

Devananda, 268. 

Development of personality, 428. 

Devi, 301. 

Devi-charitra, 246. 

Details, 393. 

Devananda, 265. 

Devta, panchay 66 . 

Devotee, 242. 

Devotion, 242, 258. 

Devotion, path of, 75. 

DhSldliar, 14- 

Bhdlay 300, 301. 

Dliajia, 90. 

DhanuTvida, 35. 

Dharina, 33, 39-40, 44ff, 68, 71, 
177, ISO. 182, 183, 197, 214, 
223, 224, 229, 244, 251, 275, 
276, 277, 279, 281, 283, 293, 
349, 355, 356, 357, 358, 369, 
366, 367, 368, 370, 371, 377, 
378, 379, 380, 381, 386, 388, 
389, 390, 418, 428. 

Dharmay Achara, 57. 

Dharmay actual and ideal, 62-63. 

Dharma and Adharmay 68. 

Dkarmas and Bhagvata, 61. 

DJiarma, Bhagvat, 67. 

Dhaima and Bhagvad'Gitay 57, 58. 

DJiarma and Bhagvata Purdna, 
59. 
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Dharma, Brahmans as teachers 
of, 59. 

Dharrm and Choice, 51. 

Dhartna and Civil Status, 47. 
IJharma and Custom, 60. 

Dharma and epics of India, 73. 
Dharma and Gnyatis, 89, 107ff. 
Dhanna and human behaviour, 
57. 

Dhanna and individual, 57. 
Dharma and individual freedom, 

57. 

Dharma and Karnuu 42. 

Dharma and Mahatma Gandhi, 
59-60. 

Dharma and MCirga, lb. 

Dharma and Maia, 75. 

Dharma and personal ideal, 59. 
Dharma and Bamayana, oS. 
Dharma and Vedas y oS. 

Dharyna and Widow remarriage, 
60. 

Dharynay definitions of, 62-03. 
Dharma, elastic and adaptive, 

58. 

Dharma, European criticism of, 
51. 

Dharma, Gotra-, 56. 

Dharyna, GnyatU, 99. 

Dharma, infinite possibilities of, 
60. 

Dharma, Kula-, 55-56. 

Dharma, mechanistic view of, 
61. 

Dharma, of Brahmins, 114. 
Dharma, of Kshatriyas, 134. 
Dharma, of Man, 48. 

Dharma, of Sudras, 114. 

Dharma, of Vaisyas, 114. 
Dharma, of Varnas, 57. 

Dharma, partially known by 
man, 58. 

Dharma, Prdyaichit-, 57. 
Dharma, Purusha-, 47. 

Dharma rules, breaking of, 129. 
Dharma, a search for human 
freedom, 63. 

Dharma, sources of, 59. 

Dharma, Btri-, 47. 

Dharrm, Vydvahdra^, 57. 
Dharrm, in the Gitd, 42. 


Dharrm, in the Santijiarva, 42. 
Dharrm, in the Mahubhdrata, 42. 
Dharman, 41. 

Dharyyiaidstras, 37, 67, 131. 
Dharma-sutras, 35. 

Dhed, 118, 170, 174. 
Dhirajdhhydn, 267, 

Dhobi, 171. 

Dhoti, 339. 

Dhruvdkhydn, 230, 232. 

Dhruva, K. H„ 216, 253, 285. 
Dialogues, 304, 306. 

Dialogues, from, 268. 

Dialogues, healing through, 313. 
Dictionary, 272. 

Diet, 119, 120, 129. 

Diet, change of, 119. 

Diet and Social Status, 129, 138, 
Diety, 262. 

Differences, 402. 

Direction, 400. 

Direction of life. 397. 

Dirges. 290. 

Discipleship, 141. 

Discipleship, worthiness of, 76- 
77. 

Discourse on Dharyyya, Krishna’s, 
305. 

Discourse on Love, Krishna’s, 
305, 313. 

Discourses, healing tiu'ough, 313. 
Discovery, 401. 

Disease, 183. 

Disharmony, 402. 

Disintegrated personality, 312. 
Divetia, N, B., 216. 

Divine Comedy, 300. 

Divine Grace and Bhahli, 76. 
Divine Services, 264, 346. 

Divine vision, 233. 

Divorce, 127. 

Dkvali festival, 345. 

Dowry and rise of Status, 137-38. 
Drama, 282H, 304. 

Dramatic Art, 285. 

Dramatic Companies, Deccani, 
289. 

Dramatics, healing through, 313. 
Draupadi, 297. 
Draupadi-darsaria, 284. 
Draupadkharam, 246. 
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Dress, 380. 

Drink, 129. 

Drink evil, 295. 

Drum, 305, 346. 

Dry paintings, 342. 

Dual personality, 313. 

Dunduhhi, 305. 

Diigdugi, 340. 

Dw^a-form, 295. 

Dumdlo, 338, 339. 

Duties, 427. 

Dwarka, 231. 

Dwarkadas, 252, 253, 326. 

Ear ornaments, 340. 
Earthen-pots, 299. 

East Africa, Commerce with, 10. 
Ecology, 411. 

Economy of life, 410. 

Economy of the living body, 411. 
Education, effects of, 157. 
Education of Women, 179. 
Egotism, 242. 
tikdddsa-shandha^ 255. 
Elephant-contests, 341. 
Emancipation, 276. 

Embryology, 411. 

Embryologist, 412. 

Emigration, 179, 204. 
Endeavours, 397. 

Endo-skeleton, 411. 

‘ Enemy God \ 146. 

English Dramas, 290. 

English Hymn ary, translations 
of, 102. 

Environment, types of, 412. 
Epics, 176. 

Epic heroes, 74. 

Epics, of India and Dharma, 73. 
Equipoise in Art, 348. 
Etymology, 35. 

European, 416. 

Eui‘opean criticism of Dliarma, 

57. 

Evil eye, 340, 345. 

Evening Service, 220. 

Exactness, 401. 
Excommunication, 128, 360. 
Excommunication and pollution, 
129. 

Exo-skeleton, 411. 


Exogamy, 56, 153fi. 

Exogamy and Caste, 153. 
Exogamy and the Family, 157. 
Exogamy and the individual, 
156. 

Expenses, funeral, 152. 
Expenses, Wedding, 152. 
Experiment, 394. 

Explanation, 394, 407. 

Exploits of Sakti, 300. 

External life, 392, 

Eye-brow movements, 308. 

Faith, 267. 

False Gurus, 268. 

Family, 55-56. 

Family-control, 188. 

Family and Exogamy, 156. 
Family hearth, 147. 

Family -priest, 169. 

Family -property, 148, 185. 
Family-savings, 152. 
Family-savings and Stri-dhana, 
152. 

Family worship, 145-147. 
Famines, 186. 

Famines, causes of, 16. 

Famines in Gujarat, 16-17. 
Farces, 285. 

Fento, 338, 339. 

Festival, 342. 

Fiction, 250. 

Fielding, 285. 

Final values, 406. 

Financiers, 205. 

Fines, 198, 

Fines and Guilds, 134. 
Finite-experiences, 406. 

Firdausi, 248. 

Floods in Gujarat, 15-16. 

Floral designs, 342. 

Flo wor -houses, 345. 

Flute, 218, 220, 304, 307, 327, 
Fly-scares, 345. 

Folk-dances, •322. 

Folk-life, 342, 398. 

Folklore, 247, 250, 296, 298. 
Folk-music, 300. 

Folk-traditions, 302. 

Food, 127-28. 

Food and gnydti, 128. 
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Food-search, 396, 
Foot-movements, 308. 

Forbes, 270, 

Forests of Gujarat, 1G3. 
Forest-lore, 303. 

Forethought, 399, 

Forms of Society, 427ff, 
Formalism, 270. 

Fountains, 344. 

Freedom of choice and Bhaktij 
78. 

Frescoes, 341. 

Fruits, 18-10. 

Fuhman(lall>^, 344, 345, 
Full-moon night, 311. 

Functions, 388, 399, 407, 409, 
411. 

Functional harmony, 402. 
Functional inter-relations, 410. 
Functioning Units, 403. 

Fund, gnyati-, 1S3. 

Funeral expenses, 152. 

Funeral obsequies, 50. 

Furniture, 345. 

Furniture, agriculturist’s, 175. 

Gadada, 338. 

Gddha-nritya, 30C. 

Gaik war, 300. 

Gambling, 295. 

Gdm-panchd\jet, 189. 

Gaiiapati, 251. 

Gandharvas, 305. 
Gandliarva-veda, 35. 

Gao-mata, 200. 

Garbas, 2.54, 299, 300, 301, 304, 
332, .333. 

Oarbd -dancer, 296, 298f¥, 312, 
322, 330, 333. 

Garbd-rdsa, 296, 333. 

Crar6d-song, 300. 

Garhis, 257, 268, 322, 325ff. 

Garbi -dances, 298, 329ff. 
Oarhhddhant 50. 

Garbo, 312, 322. *' 

Gargasamhita, 256. 

Gattulalji, 277. 

Odydtri, 50. 

Geddes, Prof. P., 422. 427, 
Genealogie.s, 116. 

Genealogist, 171. 


General aim of Sociology, 30 Iff. 
General ization.s, 393. 
Geographical forces, 421. 
Geographical basis of grtydiis, 
122 . 

Glier, 340. 

Gherddr-vdgho, 338. 

Girdhar, 25C. 

Girdle, 309. 

Giridhar, 254. 

Giridharlal, 227. 

Giriraja, 220. 

Gltd, 37, 42, 270. 

Gitd-Govinda, 315. 323, 327. 
GnyCili, 56, 103, 111, 122-139, 
i97, 203, 214, 224, 355, 356, 
357, 360, 363, 304, 366, 367, 
370, 371, 378, 379, 380, 381, 
382, 384, 385, 386. 388. 389, 
418, 421, 427. 

Gnydti control, 188. 

GnydtU defined, 122. 

Gnydii Dharma. 99, 182, .363. 
Gnyatin formation of, 118. 122. 
Gnydti -iund, 183. 

Gnydt\-\avr, 177, 365. 

Gnydti -panchayet, 190 note. 
G^1?/a//^scheme, 115. 

Gnydti and Dhrmna, 89, 132. 
Gnydti and food, 128. 

Gnyati and golm, 139. 

Gnydii and the individual, 135. 
Gnydtis and Jdtis, 138. 

Gnydti and Kula, 127. 

Gnydii and marriage, 56. 

Gnydti and marriage problems, 

iso. 

Gnydti and occupation. 123. 
Gnifdti and Snmprnddya. 106ff, 
142. 

Gnydti and social r))ango, 136ff. 
Gnydti and trade guild, 133. 
Gnydii and tradition, 56. 

Gnydti and Vamaa, 59, 122, 136- 
37. 

Gnyati-dharma, violation of, 157. 
God of msa, sio, 347, 

Goethe, 432. 

Gokama, 339. 

Gokuli 233. 238. 

OohuLdila, 256. 
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Gokulnathji, 238, 239, 336. 
Gold-work, 206. 

Gold and Silver-work, 201. 

Gold ornaments, 200. 

Goldsmith, 171. 

Goloka, 161, 225. 

Gopaklas, 233-35. 

Gopdngands, 80, 307, 

Gopls, 220, 224, 225, 228, 230, 
259, 20 1, 263, 304, 305, 306, 
307, 309, 311, 313, 314, 317, 
318, 324, 327, 344, 345. 

Gopis, nineteen types, 312. 
Gorasa, 333. 

Gordi-lands, 11. 

Gosdins^ 96, 171. 

Gosainji, 336, 343. 

Goswdmis, 96, 257. 

Goti-pagd, 339. 

Goti-pago, 338. 

Gotra, 111 , 356. 

Gotra-devta, 144. 

Gotra-Dharnia, 56. 

Gotras, exogamous, 141. 

Gotra and Family -life, 153. 

Gotra and Kula, 140f, 142. 

Gotra and gnydti, 142f. 

Gotray meaning of, 140. 
GovardJiana-Uld, 341. 
Govardhanram, 251, 277. 
Govinda, 231. 

Govindram, 254, 256. 

Grace, 311. 

Grain, 200. 

Gram, 18. 

Grammar, 35. 

Grass-lands, 185. 
Grazing-groimd, 185. 
Gregariousness, 428. 

Griha-sutras, 35, 380. 

Grihastha-y 53-54. 

Grihasthdirama and the Vaishna- 
vas, 55. 

Group authority, 188. 
Ground-nuts, 18. 

Guavas, 18. 

Guild-council, 194. 
Guild-member.ship, 192. 
Guild-penalties, 192. 

Guilds, the object of, 134. 

Guild revenues, 134. 


Gujarat, Area, 9. 

Gujarat, Agriculture, 9. 

Gujarat, Agricultural Products 
of, 18. 

Gujarat, artificial irrigation, 12. 
Gujarat, Boys, 10. 

Gujarat, BJmkti in, 84. 

Gujarat, Boundaries, 9. 

Gujarat, Cattle of, 10. 

Gujarat, Climate of, 17. 

Gujarat Commimication, 10. 
Gujarat cotton -mill industry, 10. 
Gujarat Creeks, 10. 

Gujarat, cultural boundaries of, 
126. 

Gujarat Famines, 16. 

Gujarat Floods, 15-16. 

Gujarat, general survey of, 25- 
26. 

Gujarat, liills of, 11-12. 

Gujarat, Iiistory of, 19-25. 
Gujarat, history of, from the 10th 
to the 13th century, 20. 
Gujarat, history of, in the 7th 
century, 20. 

Gujarat, liistor^^ of, in the 9th 
century, 20.-' 

Gujarat, migi’ations from, 26. 
Gujarat monsoon season, 12. 
Gujarat population, ] 7 - 1 8, 
Gujarat, position of, 9. 

Gujarat rainfall, 12. 

Gujarat rivers, 12-13. 

Gujarat, shore of, 10. 

Gujarat, soil and its effects on, 9 . 
Gujarat and spirit of adven- 
ture, 26. 

Gujarat water-supply, 12, 
Gujarat drama., 289ff. 

Gujjar, 20, 117, 125, 130, 132, 
154, 363. 

G\Mly 342, 344. 

Qutdkds. 341. 

Gurjar, 357. 

Guniy 239, 242, 243, 267, 268, 
280, 341, 384. 

Giiru-mahimd, 255. 
Giiru-parampard, 141, 238 foot- 
note. 

Gurii-iisliya sainvdd, 257. 
Gwdlapagoy 338, 339. 
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Habitat, 412, 413. 

Haddon, A. C. 375. 

Haf6z, 203. 

Hajams, 191, 196. 

HamU, 340. 

Hand-fans, 344. 

Hand-movements, 308. 
Hanging-lamps, 345. 

Hansa^ 340. 

Hanuman, 288. 

Hanumdii-tkekadaj 302. 

Hdra. 264. 

Harbours of Gujarat, 10. 

Hari, 237, 238, 242, 244, 257, 264. 
HdriSt 107. 

Haridas, 252, 253. 
Hari-lilii’Shodas-kald, 231. 
HarUchandra, 292. 
HariichandrCikhydn, 232, 240. 
Hasta-ful, 340. 

Hatdi-pada, 345. 

Hathmati, 13, 14. 

Ilavdlddr, 168, 1G9, 174. 

Havili, 257, 341, 342, 343, 344. 
Head-dresses, 338. 

Healing, 313. 

Health, 183ff. 

Hemachandra, 216, 285. 
Herald-cry, 345. 

Herd-instinct, 199. 

Higher man. 413ff. 

Hindi, 243, 252, 285, 289, 291. 
Hindi dramas, 291. 

Hindola, 225. 

Hindold, 343, 345. 

Hinduism, the spirit of, 304. 
Hinduism and Clirisfcianit.v, 71. 
Hinduism and Islam, 71. 
Hinduism and Zoroastrianism, 
71. 

Hip-movements, 308. 

Historical development, 412. 
History, characteristics of 
Gujarat, 19-20. 

History of Gujarat,* 19ff. 

History of Gujarat, 7th century , 

20 . 

History of Gujarat, 9th century, 

20. ' 

History of Gujarat from 10th to 
13th centuries, 20. 


History of Gujarat, Ahmedabad 
kings, 21. 

History of Gujarat, British, 24. 
History of Gujarat, the dominant 
note of, 24. 

History of Gujarat, Maratha, 
22-24. 

History of Gujarat, Moghul, 

21 - 22 . 

History of Gujarat, post- 
Mahomedan, 21-24. 

History of G iijarat. pre- 
Mahomedan, 20-21. 

Hita Hari Vamsa, 253. 

Hita Rama Rai, 253. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 20. 

Holdings, 342. 

Holdings, Agricultural, 100. 
Hori^kliel, 342. 

HonSj 265. 

Horsemanship, .341. 

House, agriculturist’s, 175. 
‘Hows’, 409. 410. 411, 412, 
413. 

Hiunan behaviour and Dhar^na, 
57. 

Human designs, 270. 

Human endeavours, 390. 

Human existenc<". 401. 

Human fabric, 395. 

Human interest, 395. 

Human issues, 398. 

Human life, 400. 

Human love, 262. 

Human revolt, 248. 

Human vindertakings, 279. 
Human values, 248. 

Humoiu, 285, 308. 

H unnarhhdn-ni‘Chad hdL 27 0. 

Hunter dance, 363. 

Hiirsevak, 224. 

Huxley, 97. 

Hymns, 37, 147, 182, 245, 267, 
297. 

Hymns, Christian, 147. 

Hymn, Puruska, 41. 

Hymns of Praise, 346. 
Hypergamy, 133ff, 136. 
Hypocrisy, 268. 

Hypothesis, 393, 395. 
Hypotheses, 394. 
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Ichh3,rani Bhaltji, 257, 264. 
Ideals, 396, 399, 402, 400. 
Idolatry, 88. 

Idolatry, amongst Cliristians, 
146. 

Idolatry amongst Hindus, 146. 
Idolatry amongst Moslems, 146. 
Idol-worsliip, 146. 

Idylls, 257. 

Image-making, 344. 

Imamsliah, OSff. 

Indian Village, the problem of, 
' 163. 

Indifference, 242. 

Individual, the, 279, 3o9ff. 387, 
396, 427, 431. 

Individual and Caste, 135. 
Individual and Dhanna, 57. 
Individual freedom and Dliarma, 
57. 

Individual and Exogamy, 156. 
Individual and Onydil, iss. 
Individual and To/na, 115. 
Indra, 42. 

Industrialism, 161, 201. 
Industrial reform, 204. 
Industries, 205. 

Inequality of Social Growth, 
424ff, 

Infinite, 406. 

Inheritance, 56. 

Initiation, 50, 05. 

Inlooks, 395. 

Inner life, 392. 

Inner and outer, 399. 

Institutions, 396. 

Instruments, 401, 409. 
Instruments of Harmony, 402. 
Instrument of interpreting, 400. 
Instruments of Science, 408. 
Instruments and understanding, 
400. 

Intercession, 242. 
Interdependence, 402. 
Intermarriage, 126, 130. 
Intermarriages between castes, 
135, 136. 

Interpretation, 409, 411. 

Invaders, 357. 

Iron, 200, 204. 

Irrigation, 11, 14-15, 186, 205. 


Islam, 74, 352, 355, 367. 

Islam, converts to, 146. 

Islam, influence of, 103. 

Islam and Hinduism, 71. 

Jadaoo design, 339. 

Jagat, 66, 240, 241. 
Jagdusa-Dukal, 186 note. 
Jagdu^napad^ 224. 

Jains, 337, 351, 358. 

Jainism, 39, 68ff, 229, 353. 
Jainism and Banias, 86. 

Jain writers, 247. 
JdlandkardkhyQn, 230. 
JalaM/iranga^ 346. 

Jani, A. B., 253. 

Janmdshpimi, 222. 

J anmdshtami-lild, 34 1. 

Jar of Gorasa^ 333. 

Jar of rasa, 327. 

Jarbhav, 228. 

Jari design, 339. 

Jasoda, 217, 218, 221, 225, 235, 
334, 345. 

Jdtakamna. 50. 

JoLtiSf 250. 

JSva, 200, 

Jayadeva, 255, 315, 323, 327, 
346. 

Jayakumdri-vijaya, 292. 
Jayasankar, 286. 

Jhaveri, K. M., 233. 

Jhevar, 340. 

Jziana, 34, 39, 66- 
Jfiana-marga, 34, 75. 

Jode, 340. 

Joint-family, 145-146, 355, 357. 
Joint-family, effects of, 152ff. 
Joint-fan\ilv and Women, 150ff« 
Joshi, 171, 359. 

Judaism, 353. 

Judgment in Art, 348. 

Juniigadh, 224. 

Jm'ist, 392. 

Jury, 174. . 

Juwdr, 11, 18. 
c/i^trar-seedlings, 290, 303. 
Jyotisha, 35. 

Kabir, 88, 90, 91-92. 
Kabir-pantha, 104, 233. 
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Kabir-panthis, 336. 

Kabir and the Saivites, 92. 
Kabraji, 291. 

Kachhni, 339. 

Kada, 3-40. 

Kadaka, 340. 

Kiidambari, Bhalana*s, 230. 
Kadva-kanbis, 129. 

Kalianada De, 230. 

KaMnada de Prablmyidha, 230. 
Kaira, 201, 202. 

Kaira, soil of, 11. 

ICalds, 347. 

Kalaidkrila, 340. 

Kalelkar, 278. 

KalgU 339. 

Kali-Paraj, 114, 115-116, 102. 
K^idasa, 285. 

Kalmdi. 310. 

Kaliyuga and Bhakti^ S5. 

Kalka, temple of, 11. 

Kalpa, 35. 

Kalpa-sutras, 35, 43. 

Kama, 44ff. 

Kanbis, 117, 130. 

Kangra Art, 341. 

Kantfid, 340. 

Kanthi, 52, 184. 

Kantfmbbarana, 340. 

Kapadvanj, 200. 

Karjan, 14. 

Karnia, 39, 42, 111. 

Karma and Dharma, 42, 43, 
46-47. 

Karma -mdrga, 75. 

Karma-mdrga and Bliahii -mdrga, 

86 . 

Karma-jndrga and the 
Vaishnavites, 75. 

Karmas of Vamas, 57. 
Karsandas, Miilji, 97. 

Kasi, 237, 239. 

Kdiydyani vow, 307. 
Karmafala-tydga, 279. 

Karna-ful, 340. « 

Kartdla, 346. 

Kathiawar, 270, 334, 351. 
Kathiawar, Commerce w’ith, 10. 
Kati-mtkkald, 340. 

Katrd, 339. 

Katrd-chlwd, 339. 


Kaiistuhha-manL 340. 
Kdvya-hathds, 323. 

Keiar, 342, 344. 

KesSavaram, 324. 

Khadi dialect, 217. 

Khari, 13. 

Kkas-tattiB, 344. 

Khatris, 202. 

Kim, 14. 

Khikhdb work, 345. 

Kinhiv^i, 305, 340. 

Kiritd-mvkiifn, 338. 

Kirtans, 217, 222. 226, 2.57, 335, 
336. 

Kirtan-mandalas, 346. 

Kirti,, 327. 

Knowledge, 397, 398, 400. 
Knowledge, path of, 75. 

Kodra, 18. 

Kolis. 130, 171. 

Kosid. 171. 

Krishna, 72, 151, 434. 
Krishna-bhakta, 263. 
Krishna-Kuynari , 284. 
Krishna-Iild, 288, 315, 316. 
Krishna-love, 246. 

Krishna- Janma -vadh Cii, 255. 
Krishna.-v islit i, 230. 
Krishna-yaSa, 326. 

Krishna and RadhCt, 09. 
Krishnadas, 268. 

Krishnamisra, 231. 

Kshatriyas, 114, 107, 351. 
Kshatriyas, Dharma of, 114. 
Kshafcriya, revolt, 38. 
Kshudra-ghantika . 340. 

Kub^r, 120. 

Ktda, 55, 111, 35f3. 

Kula-Devi, 364. 

Kula-Devta, 144, 364. 
Kula-Dharma, 55-50. 

Kula, meaning of, 140. 

Kitla and Gotra, 141. 

KulMy 333. 

Knmarilla Bhatt, 223. 

Kumbhar, 170. 

Kimdanlal, 217. 

Kundalaa, 340. 

Labourer, 203. 

Labourer, farm-, 166* 
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Labouring classes, 298. 

Ladders, 845. 

LMooSy 151. 

Laghii-rasa, 304, 305, 306, 307, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 322, 323, 
324, 325, 327. 

Lakes, 15. 

LaUtji, 277. 

Lalitd-dukh-dmsaka^ 292, 
Lalitkishore, 217. 
Land-redistribution, 187. 
Landlord, 166, 

Landlord, absentee, 178^ 

Laws, 394, 396, 403, 427. 
Lemons, 18. 

Leplay, 375, 420, 422. 

Livid, 330. 

Leva-kaiibis, 129. 

Life, 396, 398. 

Life-activity, 397. 

Life, cultural, 396. 

Life-design, 395. 

Life-effort, 396. 

Life-expressions, 397. 

Life, higher calls of, 397. 
Life-lmowledge, 392. 

Life, natural, 396. 

Life-outlooks, 244. 

Life-processes, 393. 

Life-theory, 393. 

Life-values, confusion of, 404, 
Z^i2a, 255. 

Liids, 269, 315, 316, 317, 32.5, 
341, 342. 

Lild-stlialas, 316. 

Limitations of the Geogi'aphical 
method, 423. 

Literature, 214ff. 

Locust and rat plagues, 16. 
Logician, 392. 

Loins, movements of, 308. 
London, 430. 

Lord’s Meal, The, 388. 

Lobs of Status, 137. 

Love, discourse on, 313. 

Love of God in the Bhagvat, 
81. 

Love-play, 294. 

Luhar, 169, 192. 

Lakshmana, 256, 287, 288. 
Lullabies, 296, 346. 


Lullaby, 235. 

Lyrical dramas, 290. 

LjTics, 262. 

Madalsa, 292. 

Maddladkhydn, 246. 
Madan-mohand, 249. 
Madhnacharya, 229, 315. 
MadJiya-nriiya, 305, 306. 

Madhu Bmisari, 295. 

Maga-mdld, 340. 

Magic, 390. 

Magical Charm, 340. 

Magic object, 312, 315. 

Magic totem, 313. 

Mahobh^'ata, 37, 42, 222, 235, 
252, 284, 3S0. 

Mahabharata and Blwkti, 84. 
Mahadevji, 378. 

Alahajans, llSff, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 198, 199, 201, 358. 
Mahajans and caste, 133. 
Ma}iaja7i-CovLnci\, 195. 

Mahajans, town, 191. 

Mahajan^s rulings, 196. 
Mahdncimya, 50. 

Mahanis, 336. 

Mahdmihhdva, 242. 

Maharajas, 234, 258, 264. 
Maharaja of Dabhai, 264. 
Maharaj Libel case, 06ff. 
Maharajas, Vallabliite, 96ff. 
Mahd-rdsa, 304, 305, 306, 307, 
312, 313, 314, 322, 323, 324, 
325 327, 

Mahatma Gandhi, 301, 113, 179, 
187, 227, 274, 277ff, 378, 435, 
Maliatma Gandlii and Dharma, 
59-60. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Bhayvad 
Gita, 87. 

Mahi, 13. 

Mahbnd, 239, 251, 342. 
Maliimd-gdna, 300, 302. 
Mahomedan^ 195. 

Maize, 18. 

Malaria, 184. 

Malinowsky, 375. 

MaUa-hdchha, 339. 

Mamatd, 242. 

Management, 396, 400. 
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Management of Joint-family 
Property, 140. 

Management of life, 399. 
Mandap, 342. 

Mangoes, 18. 

Man vs. Animals, 415ft'. 

Man, Dkanna of, 48ff. 

Man’s daily life, exaltation of, 
71. 

Manchester, 204. 

Mandli 'tmlvdthi thalCi Idbh, 273. 
Manjukesananda, 265, 267. 
jMantras, 147. 

Mamismritiy 36, 3S0, 385. 
Manmya-yajna, 4Sff. 

MakaVy 340. 

Market -centres, 161. 

Marriage, 130, 153fii, 360. 
Marriage festivities, 301. 
Marriage and Gnyati, 50. 
Marriage and Samal. 156. 
Marriage of Tulsi. 342. 
Marriage-reform, 156. 
Marriage-rito, 50. 

Marriage-soniis, 296. 

Marydddj 83. 

Maryadd'P'urushoUnm. 245. 
Ma^dlchi, 345. 

Ma^mwala, 278. 

Mass worsliip, 346. 

Master, 242. 

Mnta, 39, 40, 64-74, 263, 351, 
353, 355, 367, 418. 

Mata, significance of, 64. 

Matas, three, 65. 

Mata, Sakti-, 65-66. 

Mata, Siva-, 65. 

Mata, Vishnu-, 65, 7 Off. 

Mata and Dharma, 75. 

Material and mental, 399. 
Material vs. spiritual. 281, 430ff. 
Mathematician, 301. 
Mathematics, 405. 

Mathematical relations, 408. 
Mathura, 288, 314. « 

Matsaya, 340. 

Mayura, 340. 

Madhav, 307, 315. 

Madhavgar, lOOff, 120. 
Madhavgar and caste distinc- 
tions, 100. 


Madhavgar and imtouchability, 

100 . 

Majam, 13. 

Mdrta-bhatt, 284. 
Mdnava-dharma, 356. 

Mandan, 232-33. 

Mdndvi, 299, 300, 301, 304, 312, 
322. 

Mdndhdtd-dkhydn, 246. 

Mdrgas, 39, 40, 75, 214, 263, 
277. 

Mdrga, tluee, 75. 

Mdrga, Bhakti-, 75. 

Mdrga, jnydna-, 75. 

Mdrga, Karma-, 75. 

Mdrga and Dharma, 75. 

Mdrga and Moksha, 75. 

Mdrga and Neo-Hinduism, 75. 
Mdrgas and &ahnts ideal, 75. 
MarkCindeya-Piirdna, 246. 
Marwar, 341, 344, 351. 

Marwari, 152, 258. 

Mata, 299, 301, 302. 

Maya, 241, 242. 

Meanings, 394, 396. 

Meaning of Gotra, 140. 

Meaning of KuUi, 140. 

Meaning of Sociology, 39 Iff. 
Measurements, 305, 401, 403, 
409. 

Mechanical functions, 409. 
Mehrdb, 345. 

Mehtajees, 291, 292. 

Mehta, Narsinha , 216, 224ff , 

227, 229, 235, 244, 246, 255, 
258, 283, 295, 324, 325, 326, 
334, 335. 

Melodies, 309. 

Mental devices, 397. 

Mental discernment, 397. 

Mental effort, 397. 

Mental endeavour, 396. 

Mental outlooks, 397. 

M66vo, 13, 14. 

Metal cups, 346. 

Method, 375ff. 

Metre, 35. 

M4\var, 341. 

Mill -industry, 200, 202, 204. 
Mill-owners, 202. 

Mill-worker, 202. 
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Mind, 397. 

Mindhola, 14. 

Mineral wealth, 204. 

Mineral wealth of Gujarat, 163, 
164. 

Mineral wealtli, unexploited, 164. 
Minstrels, 345. 

Miranbai, 84, 210, 224, 227ff, 
. 263, 266, 324. 

Misfits, 402. 

Mithu Bhagat, 253, 254, 300. 
Mithyabhiman, 284. 

Mixed dancing, 300. 

Moohis, 171, 191. 

Mock Doctor, 285. 

Modli Vanias, 154. 

Moghul, 344. 

Moghul-Court, 342. 

Moghul Kahn, 341. 
Moghul-School, 340. 

Moghul Supremacy, 235. 
Mohanmdld, 340. 

Moksha, 44-45. 

Moksha, according to Vallabh- 
acharya, 46. 

Moksha, four types of, 45. 
Moksha and Bhakti, 76. 

Moksha and MCtrga, 75. 
Molasses, 18, 200. 

Molier, 285. 

Monastic order of Women, 102. 
Money Economy, 161. 
Money-lender, 152, 162, 203. 
Monsoon, 186. 

Monsoon colours, 339. 

Monsoon season, in Gujarat, 12, 
Moral ailments, 313. 

Moral decay, 266. 

Moralist, 392. 

Morality and Bhakti, 85. 

Morbi Dramatic Company, 295. 
Morchhal, 345. 

More-MukiUa, 338. 

Morning Service, 217. 

Morning Songs, 226. 

Mortgagee, 203. 

Moslem, 416. 

Moslems, 103, 380. 

Moslem influence, 88-89. 
Moti-m-lad^, 339. 

Motor transport, 161. 


Mozart, 406. 

Mridanga, 345, 346. 

MvdrilMS, 340. 

Mug, 18. 

Muktananda Swami, 265, 266, 
326. 

Mukti and asramas, 53. 

Mukund, 252. 

Mulani, 295. 

Multiple personality, 313. 
Mumbai Gujarati Natak Maudali, 
293, 294. 

Murli, 220. 

Muscular system, 411. 

Music, 346, 405. 

Music, healing through, 313. 
Musical notation, 405. 

Musical glasses, 346. 

Musical instruments, 346, 405. 
Musks, 342, 344. 

Muslin, 201, 206, 342. 
Mustard-seed, 345. 

Nagar, 224, 272. 

Ndgli, 18. 

Naiks, 286. 

Nakar, 231-32. 

Ndkvesar, 340. 

Nal, 15. 

Nala-Damayanti, 292. 
Nwnakarana, 50. 

Nanalal, 277f¥, 333. 

Nanddlaya, 343. 

Nandaraiji, 219, 258, 343, 344- 
Ndrada^panchardira, 245, 335. 
Ndradiya Purdrf.as, 256. 
Nara-Narayana worship, 101. 
Naraya^a worship, 90, 245. 
Narbheram, 254, 255. 

Narmada, 13. 

Narmad^anker, 258, 27 Iff, 276, 
284. 

Narsinha Mehta, 84, 224ff, 227, 
229, 234, 235, 244, 246, 265, 
258, 2669 283, 295, 324, 326, 
326, 334, 335. 

Narsinha-mehtd -nd bap nun- 
Srdddha, 245. 

Narsinha-ynehtd-ni Hundi, 245. 
Naldkhydn, 230, 246. 

Naia-ptUli episodes, 284. 
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Nath Bhavana, 2.53, 254, 300. 
Nathadwara, 342. 

Natliurani Kavi, 293, 294, 
National anarchy, 248. 

National theatre, 28o. 

Native’s mind, pigeon-holes of, 
386. 

Nativity songs, 346. 

‘ Natural ’ life, 396. 

Natural phase, 396. 

Nature of Reality, 406. 
Navalram, 285. 

Navagrahi, 340. 

'Navaratra, 301, 332. 

Necklace, 264. 

Neck ornaments, 340. 

Neki, 345. 

Neo-Hinduism and Mdrga, 75. 
Neo- Brahmanism, 39, 69ff. 

New trades and gnyCiiis, 133. 

New York, 430. 

Nhavis, 191. 

Night-service, 221. 

Nihal Daji, 92, 120. 

Nija-dhama, 242. 

Nimbarka, 315. 

Nineteen types of Gopis, 302. 
Nimbarkacharya, 315, 

Nirdirii pratye §rimani nd 
Dharma, 273. 

N ishkdm-Bhakti, 242. 
Nishkulananda, 265, 267. 
Non-farmers, 167. 
Non-Vaishna\dtes, 245. 
Noon-service, 219. 

Normal facts of life, 401. 

Norms, 401. 

Norms of measurements, 408. 
Nos© ornaments, 340. 
l^risMui-Chaiurdasi^ 222. 
Nukhas, 142ff. 

Nupur, 305, 340. 

Nutrition, 396. 

Objective Sciences, 399. 
Objectivity, 394. 

Observation, 394. 

Occupation, 356, 359, 395. 
Occupational basis of gnydtis, 
122 . 

Occupations, hereditary, 172. 


Occupations, influence of, 119. 
Occupations, new, 203. 
Ochchhava, 335. 

Odes, 296. 

Oil-lamp, 299. 

Oil-seeds, 18. 

Okh/iJiarana, 245. 

Oranges, 18. 

Order, 396. 

Organic Systematizations, 410. 
Organization, 396, 400. 
Organization, religious, 29-108. 
Organization of knowledge, 400. 
Organization of life, 404. 
Organized mechaiiism, 397. 
Organized mind, 397. 

Organized nature, 403. 
Ornaments, 339ft‘, 340. 
Osteologist, 411, 412. 

Outcastes, 272. 

Outlooks, 395. 
Over-organization. ISS. 

Oxen, 19. 

Padas, 255. 

Padas of Dwarkada-^, 253. 
Padmanabh, 230. 

PcKlmdvati ni Ft7r/'7, 250. 

Pdgh, 339. 

Pagapdn, 340. 

Pahddi Art, 341. 

Painting, 340f. 

Painter, 404. 

Paleontology, 411. 

Puna, 340. 

PdnMdi, 220, 221. 

Panch, 175. 

Pancha-Devatds, 60. 

PancJid, 126, 144. 

Panclimahals, soil of, 10. 
Pancha MaJia-Yajuds, 48f. 
Panchdyets, 133, ISSf., 290. 
Payichayets and caste, 133f. 
Panchotro, 186 note. 

PandUt 257. 

Paris, 430. 

Pdnjrdpoles, 198. 

Pardka^ 88. 

Par, 14. 

Parables, 37. 

Paradise and Bhakti. 81. 
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Pai'aai^Bwar -worship, 100. 
FarjanyUy 42. 

Parasar-sniriti, 36. 

Parikrama7idj 316. 

Pdrncif 343. 

Parsis, 195, 201, 204, 290, 380, 
410. 

Passage, rites of, 49f. 

Pastorals, 218, 340. 

PatPl, 167f, 174, 184. 

Patelias, 202. 

Path of aetion, 75. 

Path of tlevotiou, 75. 

Path of knowledge, 75, 

Pathos, 246. 

Patidars, 179, 342. 

Patko, 339. 

Paurdnik, 247. 

Pauranik Bhakii, 244, 

Pauranik lore, 243, 257, 291. 
Paurunik ci tones, 243, 249. 
Pavagadh, 11. 

Pavitrd -ag iuras. 341. 

Pdyajdmd, 33‘J. 

Payment in kind, 202. 
Peacock-feather, 340. 
Pearl-ornament, 340. 

Peasant dance, 303. 

Peasant-lore, 303. 

People’s drama, 289. 
Peasant-shepherd lore, 304. 
Pigeon-holes of the native’s 
mind, 380. 

Penalties, giiild-, 192. 

Penance, 128. 

Penance, rules of, 57. 

Perfection, 398. 

Persian Art, 337. 

Persian Poetr5% 203. 

Persian God, 240. 

Persian ideal and Dharma, 59. 
Personality, 242. 

Personal Propertv of woman, 
151. 

Perspective drawing, 405. 
Philosopher, 393, 394, 406, 413. 
Philosopher and Scientist, 413f. 
Pliilosophy, 403, 404, 4,07. 
Philosophy of the Beautiful, 406. 
Pliilosophical outlook, 406f. 
Phonetics, 35. 


Physicist, 391, 405. 

Physiology, 411. 

Pictorial Arts, 340f. 

Piece-goods, 204. 

PichhawdlSt 341, 342, 345. 
Pilgrim, 317. 

Pilgrimage, 257, 264, 316. 
Pillows, 345. 

Pipa, 90. 

Pitha, 283. 

Pitn-yajna, 48f. 

Pollution, 128. 

Pollution and excommunication^ 
129. 

Polygamy, 127. 

Pomegranates, 18. 

Ponds, natoal, 15, 184. 

Ponds, artificial, 15. 

Population of Gujarat, Hindu, 
17, 361. 

Population of Gujarat, Total, 

17. 

Population, distribution of, 17- 

18. 

Planning, 395. 

Political drama, 295. 

Political enthusiasm, 298. 

Polity, 398. 

Poncliif 340. 

Portraits, 341. 

Potter’s guild, 196. 

Pots, 330. 

Poverty, 206. 

Prabhdtiydn, 226. 
Prahodha-chandrodayat 23 K 
Prabodha Bair i si ^ 232. 
Prabodha-prakdSj 231. 

Prdch in- Vaish nam, 314. 
Practical, the, 404. 

Practical outlook, 403ff. 

Practical pvirsuits, 399. 
Pradjminna, 245. 

Prajapati, 33. 

Prakrit j 216, 231, 243. 
Fraj>aims,,73, 336. 

Prana-nath, 99. 

Prarthnd Samaj, 101, 103.. 
Prarthna Samajism, 97. 
PraSnottar-mdlikdi 257. 
Pravdhyukta Bhakta, 83. 
PrdyaSchit Dharma, 67. 
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Prayers, 37. 

Frema-hhakti, 277. 

Pre-Moslem history of Chijarat, 

20 . 

Premananda, 236, 2^3f¥, 247, 
252, 257, 271, 283, 284, 296, 
297. 

Pi*emaiianda’s recitals, 243. 
Premanaiida’s vow, 243. 
Prem-sakhi, 268. 

Premananda Swami, 264, 265, 
268, 326, 328. 

Prema~rasa llld^ 257. 

Price level, 192. 

Primary School, 180. 

Pritamdas, 254, 326, 

Private property, 148. 

Private property of woman, 15 If. 
Problems of life, 399. 

Problems of Sociology, 391ft’. 
Process of convergence, 402. 
Prohibited degree, 1 3 5f , 143, 

155f. 

Property, distribution of, 56. 
Property, family, 128. 

Property’, inheritance of, 56. 
Property, management of Joint 
Family, 149. 

Property, private, 148. 

Property, rights of, 56. 

Prose, Gujarati, 272. 

Psyche, 313. 

Psycho-biological phase, 427. 
Psychological ailments, 313. 
Psychologist, 392. 

Psychologj’, 389. 

Psycho-physical reactions, 397. 
Psycho-physiological functions, 
396. 

Psycho-technician, 392. 

Punch and Judy shows, 282. 
Pulirtdijees, 220. 

Punsavan, 50. 

Puranas, 37, 176, 222, 292, 

380. „ 

Purani, 229. 

Purity and pollution, 128. 

Purna, 14. 

Purposes, 396. 

Purushdrthas, 44ft, 68. 
PuTualidrihaa as Yajnas, 46. 


Punf-ah-dharma, 47. 

Puruaha hymn, 41. 

Pushti, 83. 

Puahti-path Pahasya, 257. 

Pyx, 299. 

Qualitative, 407, 413. 

Qualities, 404, 

Quantitative, 405. 

Quantities, 404, 407. 

Radha, 246, 252, 315, 316, 327, 
344. 

Radha-Krishna, 252. 

Radha and Krislma , 09. 
Radha-Madhava cult, 315. 
Radha-Vallabhites, 84, 253. 
Pcigas, 324, 348. 

Pdgmia, 348. 

Ragliunathdas, 326, 328. 
Railways, 161, 202, 203, 366. 
Rainfall of Gujarat, 12. 
Rain-water, 186. 

Rainy season, 245. 

PajaathdUf 355. 

Rajpipla hills, 11. 

Rajput, 337, 344, 

Rajputana, 216. 

Rajput court, 342. 

Rajput ornaments, 340. 

Rajput painting, 340, 341. 
Rajsekhar, 224. 

Rakheval, 171. 

Rama, 72, 230, 235, 244, 245, 
256, 287, 288, 353, 434. 

Rama Avatar, 245. 
Rdnm-bdlachritra, 230. 
ifdma Jdnaki DaTiana, 284. 
Rama-lila, 286f. 

Ra^naria, 348. 

Ramananda, 00, 217. 
Ramanandis, 336. 

Rdnumavmi, 222. 

Ra Mandlik, 225. 

Ram Mohan Roy, 102. 
Ramanuj^haiya, 06, 70, 90, 244, 
267, 315. 

RamanujSch&rya and Bhahti- 
mdrga, 84. 

Ramanujis, 245, 336. 
'RSma,~pujd, 246. 
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Kamasneliis, 73. 

Hamasn^hi sampradaya, 99f. 
Rdnia-vivaha, 230. 
Eama-worship, 90, 99f, 229. 
Bdmdyana, 37, 73, 222, 223, 235, 
252, 256, 284, 286, 289, 380. 
Bdmdyana and Dharnia, 58. 
Baim-yajna, 246. 

Bancldiod, 120. 

Banchhodbhai (Dave), 292, 293. 
Banchliodrai, 255. 

Rasa, 310, 311, 323, 347, 

BaseSa, 347. 

Rasa-mandalia, 314, 315. 
Rasa-manjari, 233. 

Rasa, 298, 304, 306, 307, 311, 
324, 325, 333. 

Rasa, aim of, 310. 

Rcisadd, 333. 

^«;so-dances, 298, 304if, 313, 

314, 322, 324, 330, 332, 348. 
Rasa festival, 332. 

Kasadharls, 307, 315if, 317, 319, 
322. 

i?aaa-gita, 332, 323, 324, 325. 
Rdsa-keli, 327. 

Basadim, 224, 225, 226, 233, 
286, 315, 341. 
Rdsa-panckddhydyi, 257. 
Bdsa~sahasrapadi, 225, 22(), 324. 
Rasa-sthali, 317. 

Rasika Vallabh, 257. 

Rdsmdld, 270, 355. 

Rdsotsava, 304. 

Hatneswar, 252. 

Katzel, 375, 420, 422. 

Baval brothers, 294. 

Baval, King Pattin, 301. 
Raw-materials, 391. 

Reason, 394. 

Rebirth, 67. 

Recitals, Prernananda’s, 243. 
Reconstruction, village-, 187. 
Records, 116, 397. 

Reflection, 394, 395. 

Reform, village-, 187. 

Region, 354. 

Regionalism, 390. 

Regularity, 401. 

Relevancy, 402, 408. 

Religious &eedom, 363f. 


Religious organization, 29-108. 
Re-marriage, 127. 

Remuneration, settlement of, 
189. 

Renunciation, 269. 

Resignation, 268, 269. 
Rest-cushions, 345. 

‘ Retentive ’ lands, 11. 

Re-union, 222. 

Revolt, Kshatriya, 38. 
Rewasankar, 254, 255. 

Rice, 11, 18, 200. 
Rice-merchants, 204. 
Rice-seelings, 299, 303. 

Rig-veda, 380. 

Rings, 340. 

Rise of status, 137, 138. 

Rise of status and dowry, 
137-138. 

Rishis, 206. 

Rta, 33, 41. 

Rites of passage, 49f. 

Rituals, 238, 311. 

Rivers, 375- 

Rivers of Gujarat, 12-13. 

Robes and gowns, 338. 

Roliidas, 90. 

Romances, 247, 248, 250. 
Romances, Social, 251. 

Roman Catholic Church, 299. 
Rukmini-haraw, 255. 
Rukmini-i'ivdka, 257. 

Rural areas, depopulation of, 
186. 

Ryotwdri village, 184. 

Sabarmati, 12-13. 

Sacrament, 302. 

Sacred object, 300, 301. 

Sacrifice, 269. 

Saddvralaa, 134, 198. 

Saifron, 342, 344. 

Sagolras, 154-155. 

Sahjaiianda Swami, lOlf, 266, 
269, 342, 

Saintly persons, 242. 

Sakhi, 228. 

Sakha, 349. 

Salt, 345. 

Salvation, 67, 71. 

Salvation and Bhsbkti, 76. 
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Samdvartarif 50. 

Samhandha, Brahma'^ 95. 
Sainhiitts, 33. 

Sainpraddija^ 39, 40, 88-108, 111, 
181, 182, 223, 234, 244, 246, 
253, 257, 263, 266, 267, 316, 
336, 347, 349, 355, 365, 3G7, 
390, 418. 

SanipradCtya, defined, 88. 
Sampraddya and Gnyati, 106f, 
Sampraddya and Mata^ 88. 
Sainpraddya and social change, 
142. 

Sampraddya and Vcmias, 88. 
Sampraddyas of Gujarat, 89-103. 
Sampraddyam, traditional mean- 
ing of, 88. 

SCimpraddyic history, 300. 
Samsdr, 241, 242, 

SaviskCiraSt 49f. 

Sajyishdras amongst the 
Vaislinavas, 51-52. 

Samskdras in modern times, 51, 
Saniskdras and Siidras, 51. 
Saynskdras, varying with different 
groups, 51. 

Sanctions, 388. 

Sandal-w'ood, 342, 344. 

Sangha, 316. 

Sanghpati, 316. 

Sanitation, 183f. 

Sanskrit dramas, 285. 

Santy 242. 

Sanyasta, 53, 91. 

Sapindas, 155. 

SarhdTy 184, 

Sarvdrpanay 279, 349. 

Soli Devaydni, 293. 

Sail Drmipadi, 293. 

Satugitdf 267. 

Sati-lildvatly 293. 

Satires, 285. 

Satyabhdmd-vivdhay 257. 
Satyualyo, 186 note. 

Saubhdgya Sundriy 294. 

Savage, 390. 

Sadhicsy 283. 

Sadhu-charUnty 235. 

Samal, 232, 233, 236; 247ff. 
Saiijkiy 342. 

Sdnkldy 340. 


Sayinidhya, 222, 242. 

SdrangU 346. 

Sdras’gitdy 255. 

Sdtlundru 341. 

Scarf, 339. 

Scavenger, 170. 

Sciences, .347, 393, 397, 398, 404. 
Scientist, 413f. 

Scientist and philosopher, 413f. 
Science and Social Studies, 414ff. 
Sciences, Classification of, 396ff. 
Scientific outlook, 407ff. 

Scope of an inquiry, 407f. 

Scope of Sociolog;^% 39 Iff. 
Sculpture, 405. 

Sea-front, 421. 

Seat, 345. 

Seine, 430. 

S&,myd Akhijariy 265. 
Self-expression, 400. 

Selfishness, 242. 

Self -mortification, 313. 
Self-surrender, 257, 263, 268, 279, 
313. 

S6na, 91. 

Sensual love, 262. 

Sentiments, 348, 

Separation, 222, 242, 273, 326, 
346. 

Service, 268. 

Service of life, 397. 

Sevd, 98, 325, 335, 336. 

Sivd procedures, 347. 

Sexual ailments, 313. 
Shdh-ndfnehy 290. 

Shakespeare, 290. 

SJiarhetSy 338. 

Shepherds, 304. 
Shepherd-cowherd lore, 304. 
Ship-building, 201. 

Sh^a^i Chdturiy 226. 

Sickness, 183. 

Sidisy 345. 

Side-plot, 306. 

Silk, 200. 

Silks, 201, 206. 

Silver-work, 206. 

SimantonayanUy 60, 301. 

Singer, 171. 

Sipu, 12. 

Sisftd, 339. 
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Sita, 256, 287, 288, 346. 

Skits, 285. 

Slumdom, 186. 

Smiling movements, 308. 
Smritis, 39. 

Society, classification of, 66f. 
Social customs, 205. 

Social disabilities, 208. 

Social drama, 294. 

Social evils, 274. 

Social perversities, 266. 

Social reform, 250, 270, 272, 281. 
Social Reformers, 237. 

Social revolution, 205. 

Social Romances, 267. 

Social status, 129, 131’32, 136f. 
Social tyranny, 248. 

Sociology, central problem of, 
396ff. 

Sociology, general aim of, 39 Iff. 
Sociology, meaning of, 391ff, 
Sociology, problem of, 391fE. 
Sociology, scope of, 39 Iff. 

Socio -technician, 290, 392. 
Sohrab and Rustom, 290. 

Soil of Ahmedabad, 11. 

Solanki Kingdom, 20. 

Songs, 262. 

Song, healing through, 313. 

Song of self -surrender, 305. 

Song of wail, 305. 

Soni, 171. 

Space, 413. 

Specialism, 398. 

Speculative activity, 403. 
Spencer, 97. 

Spinning industry, 200. 

Spinning wheel, 187. 

Spiritual lore, 264. 

Stage-craft, 291. 

Standards, 394. 

Standards of measurements, 408. 
Steel, 204. 

Sthdpatya-veda, 35. 

Sticks, in dancing, 330, 
Stri-dhana, 47, 151. 

Stri-dhana and family -savings, 
152. 

and widowhood, 151f. 
Structures, 407, 409, 410, 411. 

‘ Student *, 393. 

32 


Subjective sciences, 399. 
Subkadrd Harana, 236. 
Svbodhiniji, 234, 256, 308 foot- 
note. 

Sub-plots, 293-4. 

Sudama, 226, 244, 255. 
Siiddmd-chc^itra, 226, 245, 246. 
Sndhanva Akhydn, 245, 246. 
Sufi-ism, 263. 

Sugar-cane, 18. 

Siunatra, 200. 

Summer colours, 339. 

Sun, 42. 

Superstition, 390. 

Superstition, encouragement of, 
162. 

Super trade-guild, 189, 192. 
Surat, 10, 200, 202, 204, 227, 
285. 

Surat, soil of, 11. 
Surat-sangrdma, 226. 

Surdas, 217, 235, 268, 297. 
Sura-niandala, 345, 346. 

Sutak, 56. 

Sutars, 169, 192, 196, 202. 

Sutar, gnyMes of, 191. 

Suihan, 339, 

Sutradhdra^ 289. 

Sutra, Vedanta-, 70. 

Survivals of rasa, 314f. 
Swaminarayai^a, 98, 266, 
Swdmindrdyani reforms, 10 If. 
Swdmindrdyanis, 346. 
Swa^minarayaria sect, 266. 
Swtounarayanism, 97, 269, 271, 
277, 279, 326. 

Swdminijces, 217. 

Swarga, 359. 

Swarupa, 242. 

Sweeper, 170. 

Swings, 345. 

Synergy, 371, 398, 430. 
Synnomic phase, 427. 

Synnomic society, 428. 

Syntelic Society, 428. 

Synthesis, 393, 404, 410, 411. 
System, 396, 410, 

System of Sciences, 398. 

Saivism, 229, 361, 352. 
iSaivism vs. Vaisl^avism, 66-68. 
(Saivites and Kabir, 92. 
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^aivite ideal and marga^ 76. 
iSaivite legacy, 366. 
gaivites, 302, 357, 358, 416. 
gakta marga, 303. 
gakta poets, 300. 
gakta Mata, 303. 
gaktas, 302. 
gakta teacliings, 254. 
gakta traditions, 298. 
gakti, 285. 

gakti, exploits of, 300. 
gakti-ism, 254. 
gakti-mato, 65-66, 286. 
gakti-worsliip, 264, 331. 
gankaracharya, 66, 70, 89, 223, 
231, 239, ko, 241, 243. 
gamal, cf. Samal. 

Sankarshan, 245. 

Santidas, 99. 
garda, 251. 

Sastras, 206, 237, 369, 384. 
Sehro, 338, 339. 
gedhi, 13, 14. 

§}rpech, 339. 
giva, 224. 
giva-mc/ia, 65. 

§iva-vivdha, 232. 

Sraddha-pah^a, 245. 
Sringdr-mald, 225. 

Srauta-sutras, 35, 43. 
gridhar, 224. 

Sridhari-qitd, 254. 
grinathji, 254, 342, 378. 
gri Ranchhod, 251. 
gudra, 114, 116, 169, 180. 197, 
231, 232, 351, 352. 
gudra and Bhahti, 76. 
gudra and Samslcdras, 51. 
gudra varna, 131. 
gukad^vakhyan, 235. 
gyamasunder, 269. 

Tabernacle, 279. 

Tableau, 306. 

Tagore, 67. ^ 

Tailor, 171. 

Tales, 250. 

Tales within Tales, 249. 

Tamhulf 336. 

Tanner, 171. 

Tans6n, 346. 


Tapti, 14. 

Tapti Valley, 200. 

Targalds, 285£E. 

Taxonomy, 411. 

Teclinique of Oarbd dance, 300£1. 
Telegraph, 202, 430. 

Telephone, 430. 

Thakorji, 338, 344. 

Theatre, open air, 284. 
Theoretical and practical, 399. 
Theoretical disciplines, 403. 
Theory of Reality, 407. 

Theories, 403. 

The Geographical Method, 423. 
The Great War, 161. 

The individual, 188. 

The questionnaire, 416. 
Tilak-hdra, 340. 

Tiles, 200. 

Timber, 200. 

Tipdrd, 339. 

Tirtliankars, 337. 

Tobacco, 18. 

Todd, 340. 

Toddy, 19. 

Torch-bearer, 345. 

Totemic origins of Gotra, 142. 
Towns and Cities, 200fF. 

Town mahdjan^, 191. 

Town panchd/yet, 190. 

Toy-palace, 345. 

Trade disputes, 194. 

Trade guilds, 188ff, 190, 201, 

358. 

Trade holdings, 193. 
Tra^do-pandidyet, 190 note. 
Trade-routes, 421. 

Trade-unions, 191, 202. 

Trade Unions and Caste, 133ff. 
Traditions, 203. 

Traditional religion, 248. 
Tradition and Gnyati, 56. 
Translations of dramas, 285. 
Transport, 203. 

Tray-drawings, 342. 

Tribes and gnydlis, 138. 
Tribhuvan Vyas, 277. 
Tricumdas, 254, 255. 

Trivala, 340. 

Trousers, 338. 

Tulsi be^s, 264. 
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Tulai mala, 181. 

Tulsidaaji, 217, 287, 346. 

Tiir, 18. 

Udhdhava-Gitd, 267. 

Udid, 18. 

Uganda, 204. 

Ujli-va/nm, 114, 115ff, 162. 
Umadividi, 293. 

Uneconomic, agricultural hold- 
ings, 164. 

Union, 242. 

Unions, craft, 190. 

Untouchables, 174, 226. 
Upaniahad, 33-34, 68, 70. 
Upanayatui, 60. 

Updsnd, 244, 246, 247. 
Updand-loTQ, 302. 

Upadeva, 36. 

Urdu, 285. 

Vachana-mdhi, 267. 

Vachchharaj, 233. 

Vdgh-nakh, 340. 

Vaikuntha, 212. 

Vairdgia, 171. 

Vairdgya, 34, 66, 242, 266, 267, 
268, 271. 

Vaishnavas, 262. 

Vaishnavas and the Grihasthd- 
aram, 55. 

V’aisluiavism vs. Saivism, 66-68. 
Vaisluiavas, Samakdras among 
the, 51-52. 

Vaish^iavites and Bhakti-Marga, 

75. 

Vaishiiavites and Karma-Marga, 

76. 

Vaislinavite sects, 246. 
Vaishnavo-ni ddi, 242. 

Vaisyas, 37, 114, 197, 361, 358. 
Vaitarni, 151. 

Valaya, 305. 
van, 340. 

Vailabh (poet), 252. 

Vallabh Bhatt, 253. 
Vallabhacharya, 66, 84, 92-98, 
217, 233, 240, 264, 314, 323, 
336. 

Vallabh Dhola, 300. 
Vallabhdkhydn, 233. 


Vallabhalalji, 257. 

Vallabhi church, 256, 264, 265. 
Vallabhi Maliaraj, 238. 

Vallabhi school, 240, 242. 
Vallabhi sect, 235, 238 foot- 
note, 256. 

Vallabhi sampradaya, 279. 
Vallabhites, 245, 336. 

Vallabhite Qurua, 96, 

Vallabhite Maharaj, 95-96, 252. 
Vallabhite patronage of art, 340. 
Vallabhite teachings, 242. 
Vallabhite theory, 241. 

Valmiki, 248. 

VamaU'-dwada^i, 222. 

Vdmandkhydn, 246. 

Vana-yatrd, 316, 342. 
Vinanti-pa^, 273. 

Vdnaprastha, 53-54. 

Vanias or Banias, 172, 177, 185, 
201, 204, 205, 294, 

Vankaner Dramatic Company, 
294-295. 

Vankars, 262. 

Farna, 111, 114-121, 214. 
Varnas, 66, 103, 250, 256, 353, 
357, 369. 

Varna, anti-social, 121. 

Varna and Dkarma, 114. 

Varna, change of, 119. 

Varna, defined, 114. 

Varna -Dharma, pre-ordained, 
114. 

Vamas, eighteen, 114. 

Varnaa, four, 114. 

Varna and Qnydti, 126-127, 138. 
Varnaa and Gujaratis, 69. 

Varna and the individual, 116. 
Varnaa, interdependence of, 116. 
Varna, not for Hindus alone, 121, 
Varna and law, 116. 

Varna, pre-ordained, 114. 

Varna, reform of, 121. 
Farna-scheme, 115. 

Fama scheme, imposed by 
Nature, 120. 

Farims, dharma of, 57. 

Varnaa, Karma of, 57. 

Varnaa, universally applicable, 
57. 

Varuna, 41, 42. 
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Vasant-vildSf 225. 

Vasto, 235* 

VastujmWaa, 22i, 

Vasudeva, 245. 

Vaavd^d, 165, 168, 174, 189. 
Vatrak, 13, 14, 

Vedas, 29ff, 67, 68, 238. 

Vedas and Dharina, 58. 

Veddngas, 35. 

Vedanta, 239, 243, 246, 267. 

V eddnta-sutra, 70. 

Vedic Mantras, 336. 

Vedic religion, aspects of, 36. 
Vedic rites, 336. 

Vegetarian, 384. 

Vegetarian diet, 381, 

Venice, 430. 

Ventilation, 175. 

Venu-ndda, 305, 307, 310. 
Vernaculars, substitution of, 104, 
Versatility, 393, 394. 

Verse-form, 295, 

Vest, 338. 

Veth, 172. 

Vibhdkar, 295. 

Vidyds, 347. 

Vidyd-vildsini, 249. 

Vikram, 250. 

Village-artisans, 189. 
Village-banker, 162. 
Village-Brahmin, 168f. 
Village-conmmnity composition 
of, 165. 

Village-community, 165f., 424. 
Village economy and cities, 163. 
Village gods, 181. 
Village-headman, 167f. 
ViUage-headman, duties of, 167f. 
Village organization, 355. 
Village-paticAd^eifi, 193. 

Village potter, 170. 
Village-reconstruction, 187. 
Village-reform, 187. 

Village, ryotwdri, 184. 
Village-square, 174. ' 
Village-street, 174. 

Village, typical, 173f. 
Village-watchman, 171. 

Village water-supply, 184. 
Village well, 174. 

Vv^, 346, 


Violation of Onydti-dharma, 157, 
222, 242, 312, 313. 

ViraJia, 325, 346. 

Virdi-sivarupa, 80. 

Virya, 311. 

Virafia-vilda, 268, 

V isaldeva-rdsa, 224. 

Visas, 124. ^ 

Viskdda, 312. 

Vislinu, avtdr of, 72. 
Vishnu-mata, 65, 7 Off. 

Vishnu worship, forms of, 73, 
Vishnudds, 235. 

Vision, divine, 233, 280. 
Vidwamitri, 14. 

Vittlialnathji, 233, 234, 316, 341, 
346. 

Vivdha, 50. 

Vow, Pr6mananda’s, 243, 246. 
Vraja, 263, 268, 304, 316, 337, 
342, 344. 

Vraja-bhdshd, 234, 255, 269. 
Vraja culture, 234. 

Vrata, 41, 42. 

Vrindavana, 315. 

Vritta, 33. 

Vyas, 248. 

X^ydsa of Kaliyuga, 252. 
Vyavahdr-dharma, 57, 279. 
Vyulia of Kdrayana, 245. 

Wages, 202. 

Wages, settlement of, 189. 
Waist-bands, 339, 340. 
Waist-movements, 308, 309. 
Wall-paintings, 341. 

Wari, 18. 

Washerman, 171. 

Wasps, 305, 306, 310. 

Waste, 186. 

Waste of manure, 185. 

Waste of land, 185. 

Watchman, 171. 

Water-drawer, 171. 
Water-dance, 307. 

Water-supply, 184, 186. 
Weavers, 202. 

Weaving apparel, 339. 

Weaving industry, 200. 
Wedding expenses, 152. 

Wells, 14. 
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Well-irrigation, 11. 

Wells and ponds, 184. 

Western education, 366. 
‘Whats’, 409, 410, 411, 412, 
413. 

Wheat, 11, 18, 200. 

‘When ’-functions, 413. 

’-structures, 410, 412. 
‘Whence ’-functions, 413. 
‘Whence ’-structures, 410, 412. 
‘Where* -functions, 410, 412. 

‘ Wherefrom ’ -functions, 410, 
412. 

‘Whither ’ functions, 413. 
‘Whither ’ structures, 413. 

‘Why 402, 408, 413. 

Widow, 362, 371. 
Widow-remarriage, 183, 292, 
360. 

Widow-remarriage and Dharma, 
60. 

Widowhood and Stri-dharma, 
151. 

Will, 399. 

Winter Oolours, 339. 

Wireless, 430. 

Woman, 286, 297, 362, 370. 
Woman and Joint-Family, loOfif. 
Woman’s personal property, 151. 
Woman’s place, 179ff. 

Woman’s private property, 1 5 Iff. 
Womanhood, 250, 267. 


Womankind, 231, 232, 298. 
Women, 248, 258, 269. 

Wonder, 394, 

Wood-carving, 206. 

Wood -work, 201. 

Worldliness, 241, 242, 269. 
Work, 398, 399. 

Work and ideal, 400. 

Worship, forms of Vishnu, 73. 
Wristlet, 340. 

Yajna, 32ff, 35, 279. 

Yajna, Bhuta, 48ff. 

Yajna, Brahma‘, 49. 

Yaj'^, Deva-, 48ff. 

YajmZy manusya-y 48fE, 

YajmiSy panch maha, 48fE. 

Yajna, pUri-y 48fE. 

Yajnaa, puruslmrthas as, 46. 
Yajna, reinterpreted, 39. 
Yajnamlkyd“Smriti, 36. 
Yajurveda, 33. 

Ya4a, 322, 327. 

Yoga, 34, 311, 312, 325. 
Yoga-Kanyd, 294. 

YtLga-purmha, 274. 

Zamindar, 184. 

Zarukka, 345. 

Zoroastrianism and Hinduism, 
71. 
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